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PREFACE 

IN  official  quarters  the  view  may  be  held  that  for  a 
writer  to  attempt  a  record  of  the  War  Office  who  has 
never  served  in  it  is  sheer  presumption.  But  im- 
partial reflection  should  persuade  those  not  entirely  under 
the  spell  of  the  genius  loci  that  there  are  no  more  valid 
reasons  why  the  public  history  of  Government  Depart- 
ments should  be  exclusively  compiled  by  departmental 
officials  than  there  are  for  restricting  to  military  pens 
the  stories  of  campaigns.  There  may  be  secret  archives 
into  which  the  outsider  has  no  chance  of  peeping,  and, 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  holding,  or  have  recently 
held,  high  posts  in  the  Office,  daily  intercourse  may 
enable  a  fuller  and  possibly  fairer  judgment  to  be  formed. 
But,  beyond  confidential  information  which  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be  made  public,  the  main  facts,  at  any  rate,  of 
War  Office  history  are  accessible  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  necessary  pains  to  collect  them.  The  majority, 
too,  of  the  higher  officials  in  any  Government  Department 
are  pubUc  characters  of  whose  dispositions  and  capabilities 
even  the  man  in  the  street  is  nowadays  unlikely  to  retain 
for  long  an  erroneous  impression. 

On  the  other  hand  absolute  independence,  such  as  the 
writer  can  confidently  claim,  seems  an  important  de- 
sideratum in  this  connexion.  Cases  might  readily  be 
quoted  of  publications  having  reference  to  departmental 
institutions  and  personalities,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  appreciably  modified  by  obvious  anxiety  not  to 
offend  important  susceptibilities  by  giving  any  but  the 
accepted  official  view  of  an  incident  or  a  line  of  policy. 
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In  passing  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  production  of 
this  work  not  a  penny  of  pubUc  money  has  been  disbursed, 
nor  an  hour  of  pubHc  time  expended.  Assistance  has 
been  kindly  offered  by  high  officials,  but  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  avoid  troubling  them,  except  to  an 
insignificant  extent,  by  making  a  particularly  full  and 
free  use  of  the  British  Museum  Library,  where  probably 
almost  everything  that  is  in  the  War  Office,  and  can  with 
propriety  be  used,  is  to  be  found  in  one  form  or  another, 
together,  of  course,  with  much  that  is  not  so  compactly 
available  anywhere  else. 

As  to  authorities,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Peninsular 
War  the  writer's  constant  prop  has  been  Mr.  Fortescue's 
great  "  History  of  the  British  Army,"  the  depth,  refine- 
ment, and  accuracy  of  which  can  only  be  properly  appreci- 
ated by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  travel  over  the 
same  ground.  A  somewhat  different  view  is  taken  in  this 
book  from  that  which  Mr.  Fortescue  takes  of  certain 
episodes.  But  this,  of  course,  in  no  way  affects  the 
writer's  sense  of  his  indebtedness.  For  the  pre-Restora- 
tion  period,  apart  from  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and 
various  Histories,  one  naturally  relies  on  Dr.  Firth's 
"  Cromwell's  Army,"  which  is,  not  only  itself  a  most 
valuable  compendium  of  facts,  but  also  a  pointer  to 
many  other  sources  of  information.  The  Clarke  Papers, 
edited  by  Dr.  Firth  for  the  Camden  Society,  have  also 
been  duly  consulted.  In  dealing  with  the  Restoration 
the  only  volume  published  of  Colonel  Clifford  Walton's 
"  History  of  the  British  Standing  Army  "  proved  very 
useful,  and,  of  course,  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn 
have  been  attentively  studied.  For  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  a  mass  of 
contemporary  literature  was  assimilated,  much  of  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  yielded  little  of  real  account. 
Dalton's  "  Army  Lists "   and  his  "  George  the  First's 
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Army  "  have  been  carefully  scrutinized,  and  the  Mary 
Ann  Clarke  scandal  investigated  independently  with  some 
thoroughness. 

For  the  rest  the  writer  has  not  spared  himself  in  the 
matter  of  the  general  reading  which  must  go  to  supple- 
ment solid  research  in  the  production  of  a  narrative  such 
as  this.  He  has  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,"  but  has  also  conscientiously 
examined  a  stack  of  memoirs,  biographies,  and  personal 
papers,  including  those  relating  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
many  others. 

The  two  principal  official  publications  consulted  have 
been  the  "  Army  Book  for  the  British  Empire  "  (1893) 
and  the  War  Office  List.  The  first  has  long  been  out  of 
print,  but  up  to  a  certain  point  remains  an  invaluable 
book  of  reference.  The  War  Office  List  is  hardly  as 
exact  as  it  should  be  in  the  matter  of  the  rolls  of  Com- 
manders-in-Chief, but  for  such  inaccuracies  as  have  been 
noted  the  present  Editor  cannot  be  held  responsible. 

From  Sir  Robert  Biddulph's  "  Lord  Card  well  at  the 
War  Office,"  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Stocqueler's  "  Personal  History 
of  the  Horse  Guards,"  some  intimate  details  have  been 
borrowed  with,  it  is  hoped,  adequate  acknowledgment. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  MS.  for  the  press  the  writer 

has    had   throughout    the    assistance    of    his    daughter, 

Margaret,  and  is  indebted  to  her,  in  addition,  for  many 

helpful  suggestions. 

O.  W. 

Weybridge,  January  191 4 
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CHAPTER  I 
PRE-RESTORATION  DAYS 

THE  oldest  institution  in  our  military  hierarchy 
is  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief,  which  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  year  54  B.C.,  when 
Cassivellaunus  assumed  the  headship  of  a  confederated 
British  army  in  order  to  oppose  the  second  invasion  of 
Julius  Caesar.  For  some  centuries  leadership  in  the  field 
was,  for  Britons,  English,  and  Normans,  the  main  mili- 
tary consideration,  but,  as  time  went  on,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Royal  Commanders-in-Chief,  even  of  the 
very  small  British  armies  which  went  forth  to  war  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  depute  to  others  a  variety  of  matters  not 
directly  pertaining  to  strategy  or  tactics.  Accordingly, 
in  1347  we  find,  at  the  Siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  HI,  a 
"  Chief  Engineer,"  one  John  Gruynard,  who  had  under  him 
over  three  hundred  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers, 
tentmakers,  miners,  armourers,  gunners,  and  artillerymen. 
Again,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  with  the  "  Master  of  Ordnance  "  at 
its  head,  was  established  in  the  Tower  of  London  to  take 
charge,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  of  all  matters  concerning 
fortifications,  sieges,  artillery,  and  stores.  Thus  from 
early  times  we  see  provision  made  for  two  great  military 
requirements — leadership  and  munitions  of  war. 
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But  an  army  has,  of  course,  to  be  fed  and  paid,  as 
well  as  armed  and  commanded,  and  these  two  items 
naturally  came  into  greater  prominence  by  reason  of  the 
nation's  constant  commitments  in  regard  to  foreign 
enterprises.  At  first  the  matter  of  pay  and  supplies  was 
dealt  with  as  occasion  arose,  separate  arrangements  being 
made  for  each  campaign.  In  Tudor  times,  when  there 
was  only  one  Secretary  of  State,  a  branch  of  the  latter's 
office  had  general  control  of  the  pay  of  the  troops.  But 
during  a  campaign  the  practice  was  to  appoint  Treasurers- 
at-War,  officials  to  whom  there  are  several  allusions  in  the 
State  Papers  for  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  in  May  1586 
we  have  Richard  Huddleston  rendering  his  accompt  as 
Treasurer-at-War  for  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  we  may  take  it  that  the  cost  of  the  inept  operations 
in  question  was  severely  scrutinized,  not  only  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Office,  but  also  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself,  who  was  anything  but  generous  as  regards  the  pay 
and  feeding  of  her  soldiers.  And  so  we  are  brought  gradu- 
ally to  about  the  year  1620,  when  a  separate  "  War  Office  " 
actually  came  into  existence,  the  prototype  of  the  great 
department  which  to-day  administers  an  army  of  over 
650,000  men,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  shoots  forth  its  tentacles  into  almost 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  world. 

Of  the  pre-Cromwellian  War  Office  we  know  little, 
except  that  it  was  constituted  under  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  being  called 
the  Secretary-at-War.  The  first  Secretary-at-War  of 
whom  any  record  can  be  found  was  Edward  Walker, 
who  is  curtly  noted  in  the  latter-day  War  Office  List  as 
holding  the  post  in  1644.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
appointed  two  years  earlier,  and  in  the  year  mentioned 
was  promoted  to  another  office.  Sir  Edward  Walker — 
he  was  afterwards  knighted  and  became  Garter  King- 
of-Arms — was  born  about  1612,  and  as  a  young  man 
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entered  the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was 
General  of  the  Royal  army  in  the  Scotch  Wars.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  Walker  followed  the  King 
to  York  and  Oxford,  and  in  1642  Charles  appointed 
him  his  Secretary-at-War.  Two  years  later  he  became 
Secretary  Extraordinary  to  the  Privy  Council.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  pushing,  consequential  person, 
and  looms  larger  in  the  history  of  the  College  of  Arms 
than  in  that  of  the  War  Office.  But  it  is  a  somewhat 
interesting  coincidence  that,  only  a  year  after  his  pro- 
motion from  the  Secretaryship-at-War — indeed,  he  may 
still  have  been  holding  that  appointment  in  conjunction 
with  his  new  one — he  should,  like  John  Rushworth, 
another  War  Secretary  of  whom  we  shall  hear  presently, 
have  been  present  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby. 

Reverting  to  1620,  it  would  seem  that  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  which  became  a  "  War  Office  " 
about  that  time  was  identical  with  the  "  Council  of 
War  "  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  State  Papers 
of  1620,  and  again  in  1621,  and  thenceforward  with 
increasing  frequency  for  a  number  of  years.  This  was 
a  standing  Council,  quite  distinct,  of  course,  from  councils 
of  war  assembled  in  the  field,  and  in  several  respects 
its  duties  must  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  modern 
Army  Council.  An  early  entry  is  typical  of  a  good 
many  communications  which  are  still  annually  received 
in  Whitehall.  It  refers  to  the  petition  of  Sir  Robert 
Jackson,  "  Controller  of  the  Musters  "  at  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  for  increase  of  pay,  the  increase  of  business 
obliging  him  to  keep  more  clerks,  "  and  all  other  officers 
in  the  garrison  being  raised." 

The  Calendar  of  State  Papers  for  162 1  contains  a 
reference  to  a  very  interesting  detailed  report  presented 
to  the  Council  of  War  of  the  estimated  charge  of  raising 
and  setting  forth  an  army  of  25,000  foot,  5000  horse, 
50  pieces  of  artillery,  etc.,  "  which  will  be  necessary  for 
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the  present  enterprise,"  the  latter  being  that  expedition 
which  James  I  talked  about  sending  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  did  not  send,  in  aid  of  the 
German  Protestants  against  the  Spaniards.  The  total 
preliminary  charges  amounted  to  £207,736,  and  the  sub- 
sequent monthly  expenditure  on  transport,  ammunition, 
"  wages,"  and  provisions  was  to  amount  to  £76,064. 
The  cost  of  such  "  enterprises  "  has  indeed  risen  since 
then! 

In  April  1624  we  find  a  reference  to  an  important 
document  dated  from  "  Theobald's,"  in  which  the  King 
appoints  Viscount  Grandison,  Lords  Carew,  Brooke, 
Chichester,  and  others  to  "  act  as  a  Council  of  War  for 
assisting  the  King's  Allies,  securing  Ireland,  and  putting 
the  Navy  in  Order."  Truly  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings 
in  strange  revenges.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
the  existing  War  Office  which  was  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  putting  the  Navy  in  order  ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twentieth  an  Admiral  formed  one  of  the 
Esher  Committee  of  three  which  turned  the  War  Ofhce 
inside  out.  To  the  above  entry  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  a  note  is  appended  to  the  effect  that  the 
rare  and  curious  print  of  the  Council  of  War  sitting  in 
Council  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

At  this  period,  and,  indeed,  until  the  formation  of 
Cromwell's  "  New  Model,"  the  military  S37-stem  of  England 
was  in  a  very  bad  way.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  had  been  to  some  extent  a  revival  of  interest  in 
military  matters,  which  was  naturally  accentuated  by 
the  approach  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Militia, 
the  old  Constitutional  Force  of  the  country,  which  had 
already  been  in  existence  some  seven  or  eight  centuries, 
and  in  which  every  Englishman  vv^as  liable  to  serve, 
was  theoretically  the  mainspring  of  the  military  system, 
but  had  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  desuetude  that  it 
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could  not  be  relied  on  even  for  home  defence.  Accord- 
ingly, Elizabeth  ordered  that  in  every  county  "  a  con- 
venient number  of  able  men  "  should  be  "  sorted  in 
bands,  and  trained  and  exercised  in  such  sort  as 
may  reasonably  be  borne  by  a  common  charge  of  the 
whole  county."  The  "  trained  bands  "  here  and  there 
attained  some  degree  of  efficiency  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  and  especially  outside  London,  they  were  of  small 
military  account.  For  foreign  service  reliance  had  to 
be  placed  chiefly  on  impressment,  which,  with  press- 
masters  like  Sir  John  Falstaff,  naturally  produced  very 
poor  results.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  second  scene 
of  Act  iii.  of  "  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV  " 
to  see  how  easy  it  was  for  an  unscrupulous  recruiter  to 
get  money  for  letting  sturdy  young  fellows  like  Bull- 
calf  stay  at  home,  while  the  Shadows  and  Peebles  and 
Warts  were  duly  pressed,  or,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it, 
"pricked."  The  system  continued,  with  similar  results, 
throughout  the  Tudor  times,  and  in  1587  we  have  Bar- 
naby  Rich,  quoted  by  Firth,  saying  that  "  In  England 
when  service  happeneth  we  disburthen  the  prisons  of 
thieves,  we  rob  the  taverns  and  alehouses  of  tosspots 
and  ruffians,  we  scour  both  town  and  country  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds." 

The  only  relief  to  this  sombre  picture  of  military 
ineptitude  is  furnished  by  two  expeditions,  composed 
of  volunteers,  which  were  sent  to  Germany  and  Holland 
in  connexion  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  the 
aggregate  of  these  was  little  more  than  8000  men,  and, 
in  order  to  provide  Count  Mansfeld,  in  the  autumn  of 
1624,  with  "  a  rabble  of  raw  and  poor  rascals  "  to  the 
number  of  12,000,  the  "  King's  Press  "  had  to  be  called 
urgently  into  requisition. 

Again,  in  1625,  Charles  I  having  resolved  to  take  a 
stronger  line  than  his  father,  "  and  the  Militia  being, 
through  the  long  continued  Peace,  decayed,"  the  Lord- 
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Lieutenants  of  counties  were,  by  Order  of  Council,  com- 
manded "  to  make  a  general  muster  of  the  trained  Horse 
and  Foot,  and  to  see  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Men,  Horses, 
and  Arms."  But  there  could  have  been  no  hope  of 
obtaining  from  any  such  muster  an  adequate  number 
of  volunteers,  for  Mansfeld's  men  were  already  dying 
like  flies,  and  the  people  were  becoming  fully  alive  to 
the  hardships  and  miseries  of  foreign  service.  So,  in 
May  1625  we  hear  no  more  of  the  "  general  muster  of 
the  trained  Horse  and  Foot,"  but  warrants  are  issued 
for  "a  Levy  of  Soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  Palati- 
nate whereof  8000  are  to  rendezvous  at  Plimouth,  the 
Coat  and  Conduct  money  to  be  disbursed  out  of  the 
Exchequer,"  and  2000  more  to  be  transported  to  the 
Netherlands  for  the  service  of  the  "  States." 

These  pressed  men  gave  trouble  even  at  home,  more 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  billeting 
upon  private  citizens  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  four  points  raised  in  the  Petition  of  Right 
in  1628.  In  1639  and  1640,  during  the  two  Scottish 
Wars,  which  had  such  a  humiliating  ending  in  the  Battle 
of  Newburn  and  the  Treaty  of  Ripon,  there  were  a 
number  of  pressed  men  from  the  southern  counties  in 
Charles's  army,  and  these  behaved  shamefully,  mutiny- 
ing, killing  their  commanders,  and  plundering  and 
ravaging  right  and  left,  even  to  the  extent  of  entering 
churches  and  burning  surplices  and  Communion  rails. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  such  little  system 
as  had  previously  existed  in  regard  to  military  affairs 
disappeared,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  both  on  the 
Royalist  and  on  the  Parliamentary  sides,  things  were 
managed  in  a  very  spasmodic  and  incoherent  manner. 
At  first,  as  Firth  points  out  in  his  "  Cromwell's  Army," 
each  party  raised  the  forces  it  put  into  the  field  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  A  year  later  both  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  impressment,  and  the  first  appear- 
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ance  of  John  Rushworth,  afterwards  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  Parliamentary  Secretary-at-War,  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  is  in  reference  to  an  impress- 
ment order  issued  in  1644.  There  had  been  other  similar 
ordinances  in  the  previous  year,  and  this  was  a  letter 
from  the  "  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms "  to  the 
Deputy-Lieutenants  and  Committee  of  Essex  authoriz- 
ing the  raising,  levying,  and  impressment  of  soldiers 
in  order  to  bring  the  army  of  General  Fairfax  to  its 
full  number.  But,  while  both  King  and  Parhament 
could  and  did  impress  large  numbers  of  men — probably 
60,000  or  70,000  men  were  raised  and  armed  on 
each  side — in  neither  case  was  any  proper  provision 
made,  at  any  rate  at  first,  for  pay  and  food.  The  King 
tried  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  subsisting  his  troops 
on  the  country — a  proceeding  fatal  to  discipline  as 
well  as  most  oppressive.  The  Parhament  had  better 
resources,  but  failed  to  use  them  to  much  purpose  until 
the  formation  by  Cromwell,  in  the  early  days  of  1645, 
of  the  Army  of  the  New  Model,  perhaps,  all  things  being 
considered,  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  way  of  military 
organization  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But,  as  this  is  a  history  not  of  the  Army  but  of  the 
War  Office,  we  must  not  linger  over  the  construction 
and  achievements  of  the  New  Model.  Indeed,  the  whole 
chronicle  of  the  Civil  War  has  not  a  very  close  relation 
with  our  subject  except  through  the  medium  of  three 
personalities,  with  one  of  whom,  Edward  Walker,  we 
have  already  come  in  contact.  The  second  is  a  man 
whose  name  is  very  familiar  to  students  of  this  period 
of  our  history  because  in  a  sort  of  way  he  was  a  historian 
himself,  besides  looming  quite  large  in  the  Parliamentarian 
record.  John  Rushworth,  who  was  a  little  over  thirty 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  had  been  brought  up 
to  the  law,  and  in  1638  he  was  appointed  solicitor  to 
the   town   of   Berwick-on-Tweed.     In    1640   he   became 
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Clerk-Assistant  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  that 
capacity  made  good  use  of  his  knowledge  of  shorthand, 
then  a  rare  accomplishment.  When  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Parliament  took  place,  Rush- 
worth  acted  as  a  messenger  between  the  latter  and  its 
Committees  at  York,  Oxford,  and  elsewhere,  displaying 
great  zeal  and  activity. 

In  Peacock's  "  Army  Lists  of  the  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers,"  there  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  under  Essex,  who  was  Captain-General, 
with  Philip  Skippon  as  his  "  Serjeant  Major  Generall 
and  President  of  the  Councell  of  Warre."  In  this  list 
there  is  no  allusion  to  Rushworth,  but  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerrard,  Knight,  is  mentioned  as  "  Treasurer-at-Warres," 
and  Henry  Parker,  Esquire,  as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
When,  however,  the  New  Model  was  organized,  Rush- 
worth  was  at  once  appointed  Secretary  to  the  General 
and  to  the  Council  or  Committee  of  War.  His  name 
duly  appears  as  holding  these  appointments  in  another 
of  the  "  Army  Lists  "  reprinted  by  Peacock,  the  date  of 
which  is  1647.  In  this  list,  which  is  headed  by  Fairfax, 
are  also  included  the  names  of  Rushworth's  two  clerks, 
Thomas  Wragge  and  William  Clarke,  the  latter  destined, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  succeed  his  master  and  to  surpass 
him  in  distinction. 

Rushworth  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby — 
one  wonders  whether  he  and  Walker  by  chance  caught 
sight  of  one  another,  and  trusts  that  never  again  will 
two  English  War  Secretaries  be  found  in  two  such 
opposite  camps — and  accompanied  Fairfax  also  through- 
out the  campaigns  of  1646  and  1648,  writing  accounts 
of  the  various  operations.  At  the  end  of  the  In- 
structions of  the  General  Council  for  "  the  immediate 
securing  of  the  King's  person  from  escape,"  dated 
Whitehall,  23  December,  1648,  we  find  the  endorsement, 
"  Ordered    that    Jo".    Rushworth    Esquire,    his    Excel- 
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lencie's  Secretary,  signe  these  Instrucions  now  agreed 
uppon  in  the  name  of  his  Excellencie  and  the  Councell 
as  at  other  times."  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  sohcitor  to  the  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed 
— he  had  since,  by  the  way,  been  called,  in  1647,  to 
the  Bar — had  become  an  official  of  very  considerable 
importance. 

John  Rushworth  also  acted  for  a  few  months  in  1650 
as  Cromwell's  Secretary,  and  subsequently  held  various 
lucrative  posts.  But  his  affairs  became  greatly  em- 
barrassed, and  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  Southwark.  He  died  in 
1690,  leaving  behind  him,  in  addition  to  his  records  of 
battles  and  operations,  an  "  Historical  Collection  "  in 
eight  volumes  dealing  with  events  from  1618  to  1648. 
His  account  of  the  Civil  War  was  compiled  largely  from 
the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  of  the  period,  and  is 
of  no  great  value  or  interest,  but,  where  he  reproduces 
his  own  shorthand  notes,  he  has  often  proved  helpful 
to  later  historians. 

There  were  three  distinct  links  between  the  Army  of 
Parliament  and  the  modern  British  Army,  which  was 
born  at  the  Restoration.  One  of  these  was  General 
Monck  or  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
Captain-General  for  a  time  under  the  new  dispensation 
which  he  himself  did  so  much  to  bring  about.  A  second 
was  Monk's  Coldstream  Regiment  of  Foot,  which  was 
retained  for  the  purposes  of  the  "  Royal  Guards  and 
Garrisons,"  and  is  now  the  Coldstream  Guards.  And 
the  third  was  William,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Clarke, 
who,  after  fifteen  years'  devoted  service  with  the  armies 
of  Parliament,  became  at  the  Restoration  the  first  of 
a  long  line  of  Secretaries-at-War. 

William  Clarke  was  born  about  1623,  and,  like  Rush- 
worth,  made  a  study  of  the  law,  being  "  called  "  in  1653. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  clerk  to  Rushworth 
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when  the  New  Model  came  into  being,  and  doubtless 
worked  under  him  for  some  years.  He  took  part  in 
Cromwell's  invasion  of  Scotland  in  1650,  and,  when 
Cromwell,  in  1651,  marched  back  into  England  in  pur- 
suit of  Charles,  leaving  Colonel  Lilburne  behind  in  com- 
mand of  an  "  army  of  occupation,"  Clarke  remained 
with  the  latter  as  Secretary.  In  1654  Lilburne  handed 
over  his  command  to  Monk,  warmly  recommending  Clarke 
to  his  notice.  Henceforth  Clarke  was  Monk's  devoted 
adherent,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  General, 
who  trusted  him  with  his  most  secret  transactions. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  win  him  from  Monk's  side, 
but  he  was  impervious  alike  to  promises  or  threats. 
As  Monk's  Secretary,  Clarke  was  behind  the  scenes  at 
a  very  dappled  period,  and  must  from  time  to  time  have 
exerted  considerable  influence.  The  "  Clarke  Papers," 
issued  by  the  Camden  Society,  are  of  much  greater 
interest  and  significance  than  John  Rushworth's 
"  Historical  Collection,"  and  contain  a  quantity  of 
information  not  otherwise  accessible. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  from  this  or  any 
other  source  is  much  to  be  gleaned  of  direct  bearing 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  War  Office.  It  must, 
too,  be  admitted  that  there  were  few  points  of  simi- 
larity between  the  position  and  duties  of  either  a  Parlia- 
mentary or  Royahst  Secretary-at-War  and  those  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  as  he  exists  to-day.  The 
former  was  evidently  for  the  most  part  a  sort  of  clerk 
or  personal  assistant  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
field,  and  as  such  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  matters  with  which  a  modern 
War  Office  is  concerned.  In  particular,  he  had  no 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  the  troops,  a 
responsibihty  which,  indeed,  did  not  seem  to  sit  very 
heavily  upon  anyone's  shoulders  except  those  of  the 
leaders  of  the  various  armies,  who  were  constantly  com- 
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plaining  to  headquarters  of  the  arrears — sometimes  as 
much  as  seven  months'  pay — due  to  their  men.  Between 
1649  3^^d  1660  matters  improved  in  this  respect,  but 
not  as  regards  troops  employed  on  colonial  service, 
for  in  July  1655  the  regiments  in  Jamaica  had  only 
received  twelve  days'  pay  during  the  past  six  months, 
and  "  things  grew  worse  afterwards."  But  nothing 
of  this  could  be  fairly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Council  of 
War,  much  less  of  its  Secretary.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  simply  fell  short  of  the  expenditure,  especially 
the  military  expenditure,  and  even  Cromwell  himself, 
when  he  became  Lord  Protector,  could  not  make  the 
national  account  balance  satisfactorily. 

Commanders  in  the  field  made  most  of  their  own 
commissariat  arrangements,  but  clothing  and  equip- 
ment were  supplied  by  the  Government.  Dr  Firth 
tells  us  that  "  Parliament,  the  Council  of  State,  or  the 
Committee  for  the  Army  purchased  what  was  needed, 
or  more  frequently  contracted  for  it  with  the  manu- 
facturers, and  handed  it  over  to  the  regiments  for  which 
it  was  required.  The  cost  of  the  clothing  thus  supplied 
was  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  men."  In  this  im- 
portant respect,  then,  we  do  see  some  approximation 
to  modern  methods  in  the  shape  of  a  central  system 
of  supply,  and  incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
in  the  army  clothing  contracts  of  the  period  provision 
was  made  for  inspection,  not  only  by  Government  officials, 
but  also  by  experts  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  even  if  our  modern 
War  Office  can  hardly  claim  to  have  a  history  prior  to 
the  Restoration,  there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  forty  years 
preceding  that  great  event  which  is  of  real  interest  in 
connexion  with  later  developments.  As  far  back  as 
1620,  at  all  events,  there  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  standing  Council  or  Committee  of  War,  and,  even 
in  the  welter  of  struggles  and  intrigues  with  which  the 
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annals  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Stuarts  abound,  we  find  a  steady  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  central  military  authority  closely  in  touch 
with  Parhament — the  fundamental  idea,  of  course,  on 
which  the  War  Office  of  the  twentieth  century  conducts 
its  multifarious  business. 


/ 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE 

WITH  the  Restoration  the  real  history  of  the 
War  Office,  as  of  the  modern  British  Army, 
begins.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
in  1657  Charles  II,  then  at  Bruges,  had  formally  reap- 
pointed Sir  Edward  Walker  as  Secretary-at-War.  The 
commission  is  reproduced  in  Colonel  Clifford  Walton's 
"  History  of  our  Standing  Army,"  and  is  interesting, 
but  of  little  historical  account,  as  a  Secretary-at- 
War's  duties  in  such  circumstances  are  hardly  to  be 
taken  seriously.  Moreover,  when  the  Restoration  itself 
became  an  accomplished  fact.  Walker's  appointment 
apparently  lapsed.  For  it  is  pretty  clear  from  General 
Monk's  correspondence  that  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1660  the  work  of  the  post  was  done  by  "  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholes."  On  28  January,  1661,  Sir  William  Clarke 
— he  had  been  knighted  shortly  after  the  Restoration 
— was  formally  appointed  "  Secretary-at-War  to  all 
the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  in  England  and  Wales." 
It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  this 
appointment  that  it  was  not  until  the  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  1707  that  the  military  establishment 
of  Scotland  was  merged  in  that  of  England,  while  Ireland 
had  a  separate  military  establishment  until  that  other 
great  Union  of  1801. 

Monk,  now  Duke  of  Albemarle,  had  been  appointed 
Captain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  1660,  his 
commission,  a  very  voluminous  document,  conferring  on 
him  most  comprehensive  powers,  being  dated  3  August 
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of   that  year.     But  the  "army"  of  which  the  forn -^r 
Pariiamentarian  General  was  given  control  was  hardly 
an  imposing  one.     A  few  months  after  the  Restoration 
all  that  was  left  at  home  of  the  forces  of  ParUament 
was  a  body  of  troopers  known  as  the  "  Lord  General's 
Life-Guard    of    Horse,"    and    Monk's    old    Coldstream 
Regiment,  known  as  the  "  Lord  General's  Regiment  of 
Foot."   These  were  paraded  on  Tower  Hill  on  14  February, 
1661,  to  the  number  of  about  170  horse  and  between 
900  and  1000  infantry.     The  two  bodies  were  formally 
disbanded,    and   the   men   immediately   re-enhsted,    the 
mounted  portion  becoming  the  "  Lord  General's  Troop 
of  Guards,"  and  the  Coldstreamers  the  "  Lord  General's 
Regiment    of    Foot    Guards."     These,    added    to    units 
constituted  from  remnants  of  the  old  Royalist  forces, 
were  the   seed    from  which   the  modern  British   Army 
was  raised.     Incidentally,  Fortescue  thinks  that  it  was 
chiefly  because  the  existing  Royalist   "  Guards  "   were 
not  sufficient  to  keep  order  that  the  Coldstream  were 
rescued  from  disbandment,  and  he  dwells  with  insist- 
ence upon  the  fact  that  in  these  early  days  the  Home 
Army  was,  in  fact,  a  pohce  force  "  hardly  adequate  to 
the  duty  of  maintaining  order,  and  wholly  insufficient 
for    the    repulse    of    an    invasion."     The    cavalry   were 
used  largely  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  smuggling, 
and  the  military  had  to  be  called  in  even  to  deal  with 
a    strong    gang    of    poachers.      The    old-time    services 
rendered   by   the  Army  in   this   last  connexion   might 
surely  be  borne  in  mind  by  modern  landowners  unwill- 
ing to   allow  their  precious  coverts  to  be  approached 
by  troops  in  the  manoeuvres  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 

game. 

Apart  from  the  Home  establishment  there  was,  it  is 
true,  a  small  Colonial  army  made  up  of  regiments  (the 
2nd  Queen's,  4th  King's  Own,  and  Royal  Dragoons) 
which  were  specially  raised  as  a  garrison  for  Tangier, 
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together  with  regular  companies  for  service  in  Bombay, 
and,  as  a  supplement  to  the  local  militia,  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  These  were  under  the 
control  of  the  authorities  at  Whitehall,  but  were  often 
literally  forgotten,  being  left  to  fend  for  themselves 
without  pay  or  clothing  for  years  on  end. 

From  1660  until  Monk's  death  in  January  1670  the 
position  of  Secretary-at-War  was  simply  that  of  Secre- 
tary to  a  Commander-in-Chief  with  practically  absolute 
authority.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  could  have  done 
almost  anything  he  liked  with  the  Army — as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  very  little— and  Sir  William  Clarke, 
to  use  his  master's  own  words,  was  a  "  faithful  and 
indefatigable  servant."  When  Monk,  together  with 
another  "  soldier  and  sailor,  too,"  Prince  Rupert,  was 
given  command  of  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  Clarke 
accompanied  him.  It  seems  strange  that  in  a  record 
of  the  War  Offtce  it  should  be  necessary  to  refer  to  that 
very  doubtful  naval  action  (3  June,  1666)  of  which 
Bishop  Burnet  wrote  caustically,  "  The  Court  gave  out 
that  it  was  a  victory  :  and  public  thanksgivings  were 
ordered,  which  was  a  horrid  mocking  of  God  and  a  lying 
to  the  world."  But  on  the  flagship  in  command  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  with  him  the 
Secretary-at-War.  Monk  escaped  unscathed,  save  for 
a  small  bruise  in  the  hand  and  the  loss  of  his  breeches, 
which  were  shot  away,  leaving  the  skin  untouched. 
But  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  Clarke  lost  his  leg 
in  the  course  of  the  two  days'  battle,  and,  after  two 
days,  during  which  Pepys  tells  us  he  showed  great 
fortitude,  died,  a  victim  probably  to  the  rough-and- 
ready  surgical  methods  of  the  "  cockpit." 

Pepys  makes  several  allusions  to  Clarke — he  calls 
him  Clerke — but  they  are  neither  very  illuminating 
nor  very  appreciative.  He  mentions,  for  instance, 
Sir    William    Coventry's    observation    that    Monk    wa^ 
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"  the  happiest  [i.e.  most  fortunate]  man  in  the  world 
for  doing  great  things  by  sorry  instruments.  And  so 
particularized  Gierke,"  and  others.  Pepys  himself  was 
fully  convinced  that  Monk  owed  everything  to  "  luck." 
"  I  know  not  how,"  he  says  plaintively,  "  the  blockhead 
Albemarle  hath  strange  luck  to  be  loved,  though  he 
be,  and  every  man  must  know  it,  the  heaviest  man  in 
the  world,  but  stout  and  honest  to  his  country."  No 
light  tribute  this,  since  it  was  not  easy  for  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  this  period  to  be  really  loved,  and  there  were 
none  too  many  public  men  who  were  to  the  core  patriotic- 
ally stout  and  honest. 

According  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 
Sir  William  Clarke's  son,  Dr  George  Clarke,  was  also 
Secretary-at-War  from  1692  to  1704,  but  this  is  in- 
correct. George  Clarke  was  Judge-Advocate-General 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  occa- 
sionally signed  documents  as  Secretary-at-War  "  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Blathwayt,"  but  there  is  no  record, 
the  writer  thinks,  of  any  substantive  appointment  to 
the  higher  post. 

On  10  October,  1665,  Pepys  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Monk's  office  for  an  order  respecting  a  private  matter 
in  which  he  was  interested.  He  mentions  the  visit  in 
his  Diary,  and  adds :  "  And  so  away  giving  Locke  that 
drew  the  order  a  piece.  Lord  !  to  see  how  unhappily 
a  man  may  fall  into  a  necessity  of  bribing  people  to  do 
him  right  in  a  thing  wherein  he  hath  done  nothing  but 
fair  and  bought  dear."  It  seems  only  too  probable 
that  the  recipient  of  Pepys's  "  piece "  was  Matthew 
Locke,  who,  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Clarke,  was  appointed — the  commission 
bears  date  20  June,  1666 — Secretary-at-War  to  all  the 
King's  forces  in  England,  Wales,  and  Berwick-on- 
Tweed.  Locke  was  apparently  a  man  of  good  family, 
his  uncle  being  a  Sir  Paul  Davys,  who  at  one  time  held 
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a  high  official  position  in  Ireland.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  regarded  himself  as  primarily  secretary  to  Monk, 
and  in  that  capacity  his  estate  was  evidently  more 
gracious  than  it  was  after  the  death  of  his  master,  under 
whom  he  served  in  Ireland  as  well  as  at  home.  Between 
1672  and  1674 — the  exact  date  is  uncertain — we  find 
Locke  petitioning  Arlington,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  latter's  mediation  with  the  King  for  an  increased 
allowance,  "  he  having  served  the  Lord  General,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  as  sole  Secretary  of  the  Forces, 
and  having  had  the  benefit  of  musters  in  his  troop  of 
Horse  Guards,  of  which  he  has  had  no  benefit  for  3  years, 
and  other  benefits  from  the  Duke's  other  offices  and 
from  his  favour  with  his  Majesty.  Since  his  death  2 
under  clerks  have  been  constantly  kept  because  the 
military  orders  are  entered  at  large.  To  them  the  King 
allowed  only  2s.  6d.  a  day  each  for  the  last  9  months  : 
therefore  the  increase  of  the  Secretary's  pay  from  los. 
to  20s.  has  not  made  that  employment  more  profitable, 
and  his  business  is  exceedingly  increased." 

In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  pay  of  a  Secretary-at-War  was  a  variable 
quantity.  Sir  William  Clarke's  salary,  according  to 
the  "  Establishment  of  the  new-raised  Forces,"  was 
only  £91.  9s.  per  annum.  Later  it  seems  to  have  been 
raised  to  los.  a  day,  and  again,  as  appears  from  Locke's 
petition,  to  £1  a  day,  at  which  figure  it  stood  in  1680, 
although  there  was  a  previous  interval  during  which 
£2  a  day  was  allowed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
however,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was  a  substantial  im- 
provement. In  1673  the  value  of  the  stationery  used 
in  the  Secretary-at-War 's  Office  was  under  £20. 

In  the  War  Office  List  both  Locke  and  his  successor 
are  styled  "  Right  Honourable,"  without,  apparently, 
any  authority  in  the  former  case.  Both  may  have  been 
Clerks  not  only  to  the  War  Committee  but  also  to  the 
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Privy  Council — Blathwayt  certainly  was — but  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  Locke  was  ever  entitled  to 
the  prefix  Right  Hon.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  been 
quite  undistinguished,  and  to  have  been  less  in  the 
public  eye  than  his  namesake,  a  well-known  musician 
of  the  period.  He  held  the  Secretaryship-at-War  until 
1683,  and  then  resigned  in  favour  of — in  other  words 
sold  the  appointment  to — William  Blathwayt,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  presently. 

Meanwhile  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  had 
died  in  1670.  After  he  returned  from  his  tour  of  sea 
service  in  1666  he  performed  few  public  duties,  and  the 
Army,  with  the  exception  of  the  Guards,  in  which  the 
King  took  a  personal  interest,  was  left  largely  to  itself, 
in  other  words  to  the  colonels  of  regiments,  who  until 
a  much  later  period  enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  inde- 
pendence and  authority.  The  routine  work  of  head- 
quarters administration  continued  to  be  done  by  the 
Secretary-at-War,  but,  in  the  absence  of  an  active  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  term  "  Headquarters  "  had  a  very 
limited  significance  except  as  regards  pay  and  supplies, 
neither  of  which  matters  as  yet  came  into  the  War  Secre- 
tary's province.  Nor  was  the  latter  allowed,  prior  to 
1676,  to  countersign  military  warrants  and  orders.  If 
the  Commander-in-Chief  were  not  available,  the  signature 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  had  to  be  obtained. 

After  Monk's  death  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
seems  to  have  been  for  a  time  in  abeyance.  In  the  War 
Office  List  we  find  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  entered 
as  having  been  made  Commander-in-Chief  in  1669, 
and  Captain-General  in  1679,  but  no  authority  appears 
to  exist  for  the  former  statement.  Had  Monmouth 
been  Commander-in-Chief  in  1673,  we  should  surely 
have  seen  him  brought  into  some  prominence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  expedition  to  the  "  Low  Countreys," 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Prince  Rupert, 
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with  Frederic,  Earl  of  Schomberg  and  Mertola,  as  his 
Captain-General.  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  Schomberg 
who  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  Marshal  in  our  service,  and 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  He  was  the  son 
of  a  German  father  by  an  English  mother,  and  had 
fought  with  considerable  distinction  for  France  in  Spain. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  that  his  appointment  in  1673  "  to 
command  the  Army "  was  much  resented,  as  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  been  sent  over  to  bring  our  sol- 
diers under  French  discipline.  Neither  in  Burnet's 
"  History  "  nor  elsewhere  has  the  present  writer  found 
any  indication  that  Monmouth  was  ever  regarded  as 
Commander-in-Chief  prior  to  1676. 

On  7  September,  1676,  however,  an  important  Royal 
Warrant  was  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  short 
time  previously  the  chief  command  of  the  army  had, 
at  any  rate  nominally,  passed  to  Monmouth.  The 
Warrant  commences,  "  As  We  have  formerly  given 
orders  to  the  troops  of  our  Horse  Guard  and  to  our 
established  regiments  of  Horse  and  Foot  to  observe 
such  orders  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
you,  so  now  We  commit  to  you  "  the  care  of  arranging 
for  reliefs  and  changes  of  quarters,  with  due  authoriza- 
tion of  procedure  in  such  cases. 

In  conclusion  the  following  significant  departure 
from  the  practice  in  Monk's  lifetime  is  indicated : 
"  And  considering  that  We  continue  to  issue  from  Our- 
self  some  kinds  of  Warrants  and  military  Orders  w^hich 
did  belong  to  the  Office  of  our  late  General,  and  which 
he  was  wont  to  dispatch  and  sign.  We  being  desirous 
to  distinguish  such  Warrants  and  Orders  from  other 
affairs  of  Our  Crown  passing  Our  signet  and  sign  manual 
have  thought  fit,  and  it  is  Our  will  and  pleasure,  that 
all  such  kinds  of  Warrants  and  Orders  as  formerly  issued 
from  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  which  We  continue 
to  issue,  shall  have  Our  sign  manual  only  and  shall  be 
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countersigned  by  the  Secretary  to  Our  Forces  as  by  Our 
Command." 

Exactly  when  Monmouth  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover,  but 
Colonel  Clifford  Walton,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  "  History 
of  our  Standing  Army,"  prints  an  order  for  a  review 
signed  by  Monmouth,  apparently  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  dated  lo  May,  1676.  Taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  above-quoted  Royal  Warrant  and  the 
absence  of  other  documentary  evidence,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  the  appointment  was  made  early  in  the  year 
mentioned. 

Monmouth's  commission  as  Captain-General  bears  date 
April  1678 — not  1679,  as  the  War  Office  List  has  it. 
"  A  weak,  pretty,  affable  libertine,"  he  left  no  mark 
on  the  British  army  in  respect  either  to  its  interior 
economy  or  its  higher  administration,  and  though  his 
clemency  after  his  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  and  his  semi-royal  progress  through  England 
in  1681,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  populace,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  obtained  any  sort  of  real  grip  upon  the 
respect  or  affection  of  the  soldiery.  After  his  entangle- 
ment in  the  Rye  House  Plot  in  1683,  and  his  subsequent 
flight  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  ceased  to  be  of  any 
account  from  the  military  standpoint  until  his  reappear- 
ance, in  1685,  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  which  was 
brought  abruptly  to  an  end  by  the  Battle  of  Sedgemor. 
Here  a  past  and  future  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  army  met,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  Monmouth  had  probably  counted  on  being 
joined  by  Colonel  John  Churchill,  his  old  friend  and 
comrade-in-arms :  but  Churchill  was  shrewd  enough — 
considerations  of  loyalty  probably  did  not  influence 
him  much — to  see  that  the  insurrection  had  no  chance 
of  ultimate  success,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skil- 
ful   handling   of    the    King's    troops    that    Monmouth's 
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mixed  crowd  were  utterly  routed.  Churchill  himself 
did  not,  as  will  be  seen,  succeed  to  the  Chiefship  until 
some  years  later,  the  office  remaining  meanwhile  in 
abeyance,  and  the  head-quarters  administration  being 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  Locke's  successor, 
William  Blathwayt,  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability 
and  distinction. 

Blathwayt's  appointment  as  Secretary-at-War  bears 
date  i8  August,  1683,  and  he  was  at  that  time  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  In  his  patent  he  is  expressly 
enjoined,  as  were  all  the  early  Secretaries-at-War,  to 
render  obedience  not  only  to  the  King  but  also  to  the 
King's  General  "  according  to  the  discipline  of  war." 
In  Dalton's  Commission  Registers  for  1684  there  is  a 
detail — reprinted  from  one  given  in  Nathan  Brook's 
"  Army  List "  for  that  year — of  "  Other  General  Officers 
belonging  to  the  Army,"  and  fourth  from  the  bottom 
of  this  list  comes  William  Blathwayt,  Secretary-at- 
War,  followed  by  the  Judge-Advocate  (Sir  William 
Clarke's  son  George),  the  Scoutmaster-General,  and 
the  Chirurgeon-General.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Secretaries-at-War  in  those  days  were,  even  though 
civilians,  regarded  as  having  a  distinct  military  status, 
and  as  being  entirely  amenable  to  military  law. 
Further,  it  may  be  noted  that  they  always  ranked  in 
the  "  Army  Lists  "  below  both  the  Paymaster-General  and 
Commissary-General,  to  whose  separate  functions  it 
will  shortly  be  necessary  to  make  passing  reference. 

Blathwayt  evidently  from  the  first  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  in  the  office  which  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  by  simple  purchase,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  Commander-in-Chief  save  the  King,  he  rapidly  rose 
to  a  position  of  great  importance.  In  1686  he  became 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  having  been  reappointed 
Secretary-at-War  on  the  accession  of  James  II.  About 
the  same  time  we  hear  of  his  being  granted  an  additional 
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salary  of  20s.  pcy  diem  in  consideration  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  one  of  his  perquisites,  the  fees  upon  pay 
Warrants,  "  and  for  his  better  support  in  his  said  office 
of  Secretary-at-War."  On  18  June,  1687,  John  Evelyn 
dined  with  Mr  Blathwayt,  and  makes  the  following 
entry  in  his  Diary.  "  This  gentleman  is  Secretary  of 
War,  Clerk  of  the  Council,  &c.,  having  raised  himself 
by  his  industry  from  very  moderate  circumstances. 
He  is  a  very  proper,  handsome  person,  and  very  dex- 
terous in  business,  and  besides  all  this  has  married  a 
great  fortune.  His  income  by  the  Army,  Council,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Plantations 
brings  him  in  above  ;£20oo  per  annum." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Blathwayt  took  any  part  in 
the  disgraceful  act  of  treachery  by  which  the  army  of 
James  H  was  alienated — chiefly  through  the  machi- 
nations of  Marlborough — to  the  cause  of  William,  Prince 
of  Orange.  We  hear  that  in  the  fateful  journey  which 
James  made,  in  November  1688,  to  Salisbury,  in  order 
to  take  command  of  his  troops  in  person,  he  was  attended 
by  Blathwayt  as  Secretary-at-War.  But  the  latter's 
loyalty  could  hardly  have  been  of  any  perfervid  sort, 
for  on  13  April  of  the  following  year  we  find  him 
duly  reappointed  to  his  post  under  William  and  Mary. 
Again,  in  1690  we  find  him  granted  £1000  a  year  out  of 
"  stoppages  from  the  pay  of  the  Army,"  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding according  to  modern  ideas,  but  one  which  was 
severely  regular  compared  with  some  of  the  eccentri- 
cities in  regard  to  military  pay  which  flourished  in  those 
days.  Fortescue  has  drawn  a  lurid  picture  of  these 
abuses,  and  shows  very  clearly  that  a  soldier  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  could  not  have 
seen  a  penny  of  his  pay  in  coin,  and  not  a  great  deal  of 
it  in  food  and  drink.  The  largest  stoppage  was  the 
twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  soldier's  clothing,  which 
was  paid  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  very  much  to 
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the  pecuniary  benefit  of  that  officer.  But  another  five 
per  cent  was  stopped  from  the  pay  of  all  ranks  "  towards 
the  pa3nTient  of  the  establishment  [i.e.  the  administrative 
service]  of  the  Army."  It  was  from  this  stoppage  that 
Blathwayt  was  granted  his  £1000  a  year,  presumably  a 
consolidated  salary,  indicating  an  advance  of  almost  £250 
upon  what  he  had  previously  been  receiving. 

Blathwayt  must  truly  have  been,  as  John  Evelyn 
says,  a  most  "  dexterous  "  man  of  affairs,  and  it  is  on 
record  that  as  Secretary-at-War  he  regulated  for  some 
years  single-handed  almost  all  the  business  connected 
with  the  Army.  He  became  a  great  favourite  with 
WilHam  III,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  Continental 
languages,  and  attended  his  Royal  master  in  the  Flanders 
campaign.  According  to  one  account  he  acted  during 
this  last  period  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  which,  of  course, 
if  a  fact,  would  justify  the  title  of  Right  Hon.  conferred 
on  him  in  the  War  Office  List.  When  Oueen  Anne 
came  to  the  throne  Blathwayt  was  once  more  appointed 
Secretary-at-War,  and  held  the  post  until  1704.  Sub- 
sequently he  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  Bath. 
Eventually  he  retired  to  Dyrham  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  died  in  1710. 

It  was  only  natural  in  the  circumstances  that,  con- 
stitutionally speaking,  the  War  Office  during  the  forty 
odd  years  which  followed  the  Restoration  should  have 
been  not  only  non-progressive  but  reactionary.  During 
the  Protectorate,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
head-quarters  administration  of  the  Army  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  our  latter-day  system,  in  that  it  was  in 
close  touch  with  Parliament — as  indeed  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  be.  With  the  Restoration,  of  course,  that  point 
of  similarity  vanished.  The  Secretary-at-War  under 
Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  III  had  no  sort  of 
connexion,  even  through  his  masters,  with  Parlia- 
ment.    He  was,  according  to  circumstances,  the  direct 
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subordinate  of  either  the  King  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  ; 
and,  as  long  as  his  office  work  was  done  satisfactorily, 
no  one  seemed  to  trouble  much  who  he  was  or  what  he 
did.  Certainly  there  is  no  hint  of  Parliamentary  in- 
terference with,  or  even  interest  in,  his  duties  during 
the  tenures  of  Clarke,  Locke,  and  Blathwayt. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  period  under  review  we 
see  the  Secretary-at-War  rising  gradually,  and  to  some 
extent  apart  from  the  expansion  of  the  Army  itself,  to 
a  position  of  recognized  and  growing  importance.  John 
Rushworth  and  Sir  William  Clarke  owed  much  of  their 
advancement  simply  to  their  skill  as  shorthand  writers. 
Locke  was  little  more  than  a  clerk.  But  his  successor 
elevated  his  appointment  very  appreciably,  and,  when 
he  relinquished  it,  it  was  given  to  a  man  who  subse- 
quently left  a  very  clear  mark  upon  our  history.  It 
is  true  that  William  Blathwayt  had  much  in  his 
favour,  but  probably  the  real  secret  of  his  success  lay 
in  the  fact  that  in  a  small  way  he  represented  the 
Permanent  Official — an  individual  who  for  good  or  ill 
has  been  intimately  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  War  Office,  as  in  that  of  most  if  not  all  of  our  great 
departmental  institutions. 


CHAPTER  III 
POLITICAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  deal  closely  with  a  very 
remarkable,  if  not  very  edifying,  epoch  in  War 
Office  history,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps 
a  little  in  order  to  preserve  some  sort  of  continuity  in 
our  record  not  only  of  Secretaries-at-War  but  also  of 
Commanders-in-Chief.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  suc- 
cession was  particularly  irregular  at  this  period,  long 
intervals  occurring  during  which  either  the  King  him- 
self acted  as  Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  man  who  would 
have  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  if  he  had  been 
at  home  was  on  service  abroad,  and  no  one  was  appointed 
to  officiate  for  him.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  latter 
condition  of  affairs  will  be  apparent  presently.  As 
regards  the  assumption  of  the  chiefship  by  the  Sovereign, 
this  made  of  course  little  difference  in  the  case  of  a 
monarch  like  James  II,  but  in  that  of  such  a  good 
soldier  and  straight,  level-headed  man  as  William  III 
it  would  in  less  troubled  times  have  been  distinctly 
beneficial.  As  things  were,  little  or  no  progress  was 
made,  and  at  the  outset  of  the  new  reign  the  Army 
showed  its  dissatisfaction  by  the  manifestation  of  a 
very  mutinous  spirit.  In  the  following  year,  1690, 
Marlborough  was,  according  to  the  War  Office  List, 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  but  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  this  was  only  a  temporary  commission. 
It  is  dated  3  June,  1690,  and  appoints  John,  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  to  be  Lieutenant-General  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of   the  forces  in  London,  Westminster, 

?5 
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and  elsewhere  in  England,  during  the  King's  absence 
in  Ireland. 

As  the  King  took  with  him  the  Secretary-at-War, 
Blathwayt,  whenever  he  went  on  service,  the  acting 
Commander-in-Chiefship  must  not  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously, and  the  compiler  of  the  War  Office  List  is  hardly 
justified  in  recording  it  as  a  substantive  appointment. 

In  1691  Meinhardt,  second  Duke  of  Schomberg,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Leinster,  whose  father,  the  Marshal, 
had  been  killed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  the  pre- 
vious year — young  Schomberg  had  also  commanded 
a  considerable  force  in  that  memorable  fight — appears 
to  have  been  given  a  commission  somewhat  similar  to 
that  previousl}^  granted  to  Marlborough.  But  there 
is  no  indication  that  during  the  reign  of  William  III 
anyone  but  the  King  was  de  facto  et  de  jure  Commander- 
in-Chief,  except  during  one  or  two  campaign  periods 
when  the  Schombergs  and  Marlborough  may  have  been 
"  dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority."  Yet  the  establish- 
ment prior  to  the  reduction  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
was  a  considerable  one — some  80,000  strong — which 
might  well  have  enjoyed  a  better  and  more  searching 
system  of  administration  than  that  which  the  much 
preoccupied  Sovereign  was  able  to  apply  to  it. 

With  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702  a  new 
regime  was  at  once  established.  Marlborough,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  his  offices  in  January  1692  for 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  ex-King  James, 
but  had  subsequently  to  some  extent  regained  William's 
favour,  though  not  his  confidence,  became  forthwith 
the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom.  As  Dr  Bright  says 
in  his  "  English  History,"  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
call  the  earlier  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  reign  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  his  unquestioned 
ascendancy,    this   great    soldier   should   have   been    the 
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first  Commander-in-Chief  to  allow  the  administration 
of  the  Army,  not  only  to  be  subordinated  to  political 
party  aims,  but  to  pass  almost  completely  into  the  hands 
of  successive  civilian  Secretaries-at-War. 

At  first  Marlborough  did  exert  himself  to  some  pur- 
pose for  the  benefit  of  the  Army,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed Captain-General  on  15  March,  1702,  receiving 
three  months  later  an  additional  commission  as  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.  But  before  any  useful  pro- 
gress could  be  made  it  was  practically  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  scandal  of  some  sort,  and  one  was 
duly  forthcoming,  the  story  of  which  is  very  vividly 
told  in  Fortescue's  monumental  "  History  of  the  British 
Army."  On  11  November,  1702,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts  presented  to  Parliament  a  very  dam- 
aging report  on  the  books  of  the  Paymaster-General, 
Lord  Ranelagh,  Richard,  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  was  the 
fourth  holder  of  the  post  of  Paymaster-General  since 
the  formation  of  the  modern  British  Army  in  1660, 
his  predecessors  being  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Nicholas 
Johnson,  and  Charles  Fox,  and  his  own  appointment 
having  been  made  in  1689.  Originally  the  Paymaster- 
General  was  a  sort  of  contractor  who  engaged  to  find 
money  wherewith  to  pay  the  troops  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously, recouping  himself  at  intervals  by  a  stop- 
page from  the  Parliamentary  grants  when  they  became 
available.  It  was  a  very  lucrative  business,  and 
apparently  a  good  many  irregularities  were  winked  at, 
for  it  is  known  that  several  Paymasters-General  made 
handsome  fortunes.  But  Ranelagh  was  either  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  get  rich,  or  too  extravagant,  or  too 
offhand  in  his  dealings  with  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts,  or  a  little  of  all  three,  and  the  report  against 
him  was  a  very  strong  one.  He  defended  himself 
briskly,  inculpating  incidentally  the  Secretary-at-War, 
Mr  Blathwayt ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
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listen  to  him  or  proceed  against  Blathwayt,  and  with 
very  Httle  delay  voted  Ranelagh  guilty  of  misappro- 
priation of  public  funds. 

Nothing  much  to  the  point,  however,  was  done  for 
almost  two  years,  when  Ranelagh  was  finally  expelled 
from  his  office  and  his  department  reorganized,  two 
Paymasters-General  being  appointed,  one  for  home, 
the  other  for  abroad,  together  with  two  Controllers  of 
Army  Accounts.  Simultaneously  Blathwayt  seems  to 
have  been  given  a  hint  to  resign  the  Secretaryship-at- 
War,  and  his  office,  too,  was  entirely  altered  in  character. 
Henceforth  the  Secretary-at-War  was  no  longer  Secre- 
tary to  a  Royal  or  other  Commander-in-Chief,  but  the 
civil  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  a  more  or  less 
professional  politician. 

The  first  Secretary-at-War  under  this  new  dispensa- 
tion was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  the  famous  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  He  was  originally  appointed  on  20  April, 
1704,  but  may  have  resigned  or  have  been  removed 
temporarily,  for  in  Dalton's  "  Army  Lists "  there 
is  a  note  of  another  commission  as  Secretary-at-War 
granted  to  St.  John,  this  time  he  is  called  Harry — and 
dated  28  June,  1707.  St.  John  probably  owed  his 
first  introduction  to  the  War  Office  to  Marlborough, 
with  whom  he  was  a  very  great  favourite ;  but  he  also 
had  another  powerful  friend  in  Harley,  who  had  just 
succeeded  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  Prime  Minister. 
But  the  essential  thing  about  the  appointment  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  political  one.  St.  John  was,  of  course, 
a  strong  partisan,  and  sat  in  the  1705  Parliament  for 
Wootton  Bassett  in  Wiltshire,  the  first  of  a  long  line 
of  M.P.s  who  have  combined  the  representation  of  a 
constituency  with  a  more  or  less  successful  attempt 
to  manage  the  business  of  the  British  Army. 

Under  Marlborough's  direction  St.  John  was  con- 
cerned  in   one   very  important   reform   connected   with 
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the  clothing  of  the  troops,  in  regard  to  which  sundry 
serious  abuses  had  grown  up.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
reference  was  made  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent  stop- 
page from  the  pay  of  the  Army  on  account  of  clothing, 
the  money  being  handed  over  to  colonels  of  regiments, 
who  were  permitted  to  spend  it  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased.  Irregularities  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Wilham  III  the  constant  re- 
currence of  warfare  prevented  any  close  investigation 
of  the  subject.  In  1706,  however,  Marlborough  desired 
St.  John,  in  co-operation  with  General  Charles  Churchill, 
to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  eventually  some 
important  changes  were  made.  The  clothing  of  the 
troops  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  colonels  of 
regiments,  but  the  latter  were  made  subject  to  the  con- 
trol, as  regards  patterns  and  so  forth,  of  a  Board  of 
six  General  Officers,  an  institution  which  for  a  great 
many  years  continued  to  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  head-quarters  administrative  staff. 

In  1708  St.  John  retired  for  a  time  into  more  or  less 
private  life,  and  his  place  as  Secretary-at-War  was  taken 
by  the  great  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orford,  who  later  made  perhaps  a  freer  and  more  cynical 
use  of  bribery  in  one  shape  or  another  than  any  states- 
man in  our  history.  He,  of  course,  only  regarded  the 
War  Secretaryship  as  a  stepping-stone,  and  left  it  the 
following  year,  becoming,  in  1710,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
As  in  January  1712  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  after  having  been  found  guilty  of  "  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption " — a  queer  prelude 
to  his  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  17 15 — it  is 
not  likely  that  his  administration  of  the  War  Office  was 
particularly  clean  or  high-minded. 

According  to  the  War  Office  List,  Mr  Francis  Gwyn 
became  Secretary-at-War  in  1709 — the  first  of  two 
tenures  ;    but  the  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  tracing 
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the  earlier  commission,  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  its  accomit  of 
Gwyn.  The  latter  was  a  professional  politician  of  no 
great  importance.  This  description  applies  also  to  his 
successor,  George  Granville,  who  enjoys,  however,  the 
distinction  of  being  quoted  as  a  versifier  by  Horace 
Walpole.  Granville  became  Secretary-at-War  on  28 
September,  1710,  and  was  succeeded  in  1712  by  Sir 
William  Wyndham  who  only  held  the  office  for  a  few 
months  and  was  shortly  afterwards  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  On  21  August,  1713,  we  find 
Gwyn's  commission  duly  entered  in  Dalton's  "  Army 
Lists." 

Meanwhile  things  had  not  been  going  smoothly  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  whom  the  years  1708-9 
had  been  anything  but  fortunate  as  regards  the  main- 
tenance of  his  ascendancy.  Much  of  the  loss  of  the 
latter  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  violent  behaviour 
towards  the  Queen  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
whose  anger  at  being  supplanted  in  the  Royal  favour 
by  Mrs  Masham  had  produced  some  very  uncourtly 
outbursts.  The  Queen's  displeasure  reacted  upon 
Marlborough,  who  asked  in  vain  about  this  time  to  be 
appointed  Captain-General  for  life.  Further,  Anne 
gave  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  to  Lord  Rivers, 
without  waiting  as  usual  for  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
recommendation,  and  offered  a  vacant  regiment  to 
Mrs  Masham's  brother,  Colonel  Hill.  Against  this  last 
appointment  Marlborough  protested  warmly,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  weaken  his  influence  with  the 
army.  But  there  was  worse  to  follow.  In  171 1  Sir 
Solomon  Medina,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the 
army  in  Flanders  with  bread,  deposed  that  he  had 
paid  Marlborough  over  £60,000  by  way  of  commission, 
and  it  was  further  alleged  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  pocketed  £177,000  as  percentage  on  subsidies   to 
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foreign  troops.  The  "  bread-money  "  appears  to  have 
been  a  customary  perquisite  of  every  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Flanders,  and  is  said  to  have  been  expended 
chiefly  in  what  we  should  now  call  "  Intelhgence " 
operations.  Marlborough,  too,  had  obtained  the  Royal 
Warrant  for  accepting  the  percentage  on  the  subsidies 
from  the  foreign  princes  to  whom  they  were  paid.  But 
these  excuses  were  not  listened  to.  The  Ministry,  with 
Harley  and  St.  John  at  its  head,  stripped  Marlborough 
of  all  his  offices,  and  on  i  January,  1712,  James,  Duke 
of  Ormond,  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  of  all  the  British  forces  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  26th  of  the  following  month 
Ormond  was  made  Captain-General  of  all  the  British 
forces  at  home  or  abroad.  He  had  risen  to  con- 
siderable popularity  as  a  commander  since  the  days 
when,  as  Earl  of  Ossory,  he  had  fought  against  Mon- 
mouth, and  later  had  led  Wilham  Ill's  Life  Guards 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  But  he  was  a  strong  Jaco- 
bite, and  when  George  I  came  to  the  throne  he  fell  to 
intriguing,  and  in  1715  fled  the  country  and  retired  to 
France.  The  War  Office  List  says  he  "  ceased  to  hold 
the  office  in  1719,"  a  rather  foolish  statement  in  view 
of  the  well-known  historical  fact  that  he  was  attainted 
of  high  treason  and  all  his  English  honours  forfeited 
four  years  previously. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  record  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  from  1715  to  1744  there  occurs  a  hiatus  in  the  list 
of  Commanders-in-Chief  at  home.  In  1744  that  good 
soldier,  John,  Earl  of  Stair,  was  made  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  during  his  tenure  Marshal  Wade,  the  famous 
mihtary  road-maker,  and  the  "  Butcher "  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  also  held  Commander-in-Chief's  commis- 
sions at  home,  the  latter  being  subsequently  given  the 
rank  of  Captain-General. 

We  may  now  revert  to  our  succession  of  Secretaries- 
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at-War,  Gwyn  was  succeeded  in  1714  by  William 
Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  whose  chief  title 
to  distinction  as  a  military  administrator  rests  in  his 
open  repudiation  of  any  real  responsibility  for  his 
department.  He  was  succeeded  in  1717  by  James 
Craggs,  Junior,  usually  known,  and  referred  to  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  "  Young  Craggs,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  very  remarkable  product  of  the 
times.  Originally  either  a  country  barber  or  a  foot- 
man, it  is  uncertain  which — Old  Craggs  became  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  went 
into  business  as  a  contractor,  entered  Parliament,  and 
left  a  large  fortune.  Young  Craggs  travelled  on  the 
Continent,  and  was  for  a  time  Resident  at  the  Spanish 
Court.  Returning  home,  he  became  M.P.  for  Tregony. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  both  Pope  and  Addison, 
and  a  very  popular  young  fellow  generally.  At  times 
he  found  his  post  as  Secretary-at-War  somewhat  trying 
by  reason  of  the  frequent  brawls  between  soldiers  and 
civilians,  and  Fortescue  quotes  him  as  saying  plain- 
tively :  "  If  I  take  no  notice  of  such  things  I  shall  be 
petitioned  against  by  twenty  or  thirty  towns  ;  if  I  in- 
quire into  them  the  officers  think  themselves  discouraged  ; 
if  I  neglect  them  I  shall  be  speeched  every  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  if  I  give  countenance  to  them  I 
shall  disoblige  the  officers."  Craggs  was  not  long  at 
the  War  Office,  and  rose  later  to  be  a  Principal  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  rather  badly  mixed  up  in  the  South 
Sea  Company,  and  his  popularity  suffered  accordingly. 
He  died  of  smallpox  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey, 

In  1719  Craggs  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Pringle, 
who  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Robert  Pringle,  first  baronet. 
Pringle  had,  like  a  good  many  contemporary  young 
Englishmen,  studied  at  Leyden,  subsequently  taking 
service  under  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  with  wb' m  he 
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came  over  to  England.  He  seems  to  have  only  been 
Secretary-at-War  for  seven  months,  being  succeeded 
at  the  end  of  1719  by  George  Treby,  M.P.  for  Plympton 
in  Devonshire,  where  his  father,  Sir  George  Treby,  was 
a  person  of  consequence.  In  1724  Henry  Pelham,  after- 
wards Prime  Minister,  succeeded  Treby,  and  in  1730 
the  Secretary-at-War  was  Sir  William  Strickland,  fourth 
baronet,  and  some  time  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  From 
1735  to  1746  the  amiable  and  accomplished,  but  not 
at  all  high-principled  Sir  William  Yonge  held  the 
Secretaryship-at-War  against  all  comers,  and  resolutely 
declined  to  budge  from  it.  "A  man,"  remarked  Lord 
Chesterfield,  "  who  has  by  a  fitness  of  tongue  raised 
himself  to  the  best  appointments  in  the  kingdom,  and 
all  this  with  a  most  sullied,  not  to  say  blasted  char- 
acter." The  long  and  somewhat  tedious  succession 
of  War  Secretaries  may  temporarily  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  passing  reference  to  Henry  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland  (1746),  and  William,  second  Viscount  Har- 
rington (1755),  to  both  of  whom  Horace  Walpole  makes 
frequent  friendly  references. 

Before  we  leave  this  section  of  our  record  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  with  some  emphasis  not  only  on  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  period  under  review,  but  also 
on  the  very  strong  light  in  which  those  features  have  been 
exhibited  by  at  least  one  modern  writer  of  particular 
repute.  At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  we  saw 
a  singular  change  taking  place  both  in  the  position  of 
the  Secretary-at-War  and  in  the  relation  of  the  Army 
with  politics,  more  especially  party  politics.  In  touch- 
ing lightly  upon  the  presonalities  of  successive  Secre- 
taries-at-War  from  Henry  St.  John  to  Lord  Harrington, 
the  writer  has  barely  alluded  to  the  real  significance 
of  the  altered  state  of  affairs,  but  the  mere  sequence 
of  names  shows  how  completely  the  head-quarters 
administration  of  the  Army  was  becoming,  as  Fortescue 
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says,  "  the  spoil  of  political  party  "  and  how  definitely 
the  Army  was  now  "  stamped  as  a  counter  in  the  eternal 
game  of  faction."  Of  the  actual  rise  to  something 
approaching  autocracy  of  the  Secretary-at-War  numerous 
examples  are  given  by  the  historian  just  quoted,  a  very 
striking  one  being  the  "  Secretary-at-War's  leave," 
which  was  granted  by  that  official  direct  to  officers, 
and  entirely  overrode  any  ideas  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment  might  entertain  on  the  subject.  To  such  an 
extent  had  the  Secretary-at-War  asserted  himself,  assisted 
by  the  continual  absence  of  any  Commander-in-Chief, 
that  about  171 8  we  have  the  Duke  of  Argyll  saying  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  "  Our  armies  here  know  no  other 
power  but  that  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  who  directs 
all  their  motions  and  fills  up  all  vacancies  without  oppo- 
sition and  without  appeal." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Secretary-at-War 
quite  naturally  took  charge  of  all  military  matters  and 
"  spoke  for  the  Army,"  just  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  or  his  Under-Secretary  do  to-day,  but  with  this 
exception,  that  he  refused  to  be  saddled  with  any  but 
quite  minor  responsibilities.  At  a  later  date  definite 
responsibility  was  forced  upon  him,  but  in  the  period 
under  review  he  had  all  the  powers  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  with  little  or  no  real  liability.  Any  interest  he 
may  have  had  in  the  Army  was  seldom  given  much 
chance  of  revealing  itself,  for  Ministries  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  and  almost  invariably  the 
Secretary-at-War  followed  his  party.  Sir  William 
Yonge,  as  we  have  seen,  stuck  like  a  limpet  to  the  War 
Office  rock  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  in  the  eleven 
years  that  followed  the  retirement  of  St.  John  there 
were  nine  Secretaries-at-War,  and  one  of  these  is  credited 
with  a  second  tenure  of  the  office.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  any  serious  reform. 
All  that  the  average  politician  who  secured  the  post 
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could  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  was  to  sign  his  name 
when  necessary,  oblige  as  many  of  his  friends  as  possible, 
and  draw  his  pay.  It  was  probably  in  connexion  with 
the  second  of  these  functions  that  the  power  of  the 
Secretary-at-War  grew  as  rapidly  as  it  did,  one  piece 
of  daring  jobbery  leading  to  another,  and  precedents 
accumulating  for  an  exercise  of  authority  which  was 
often  quite  fantastic. 

Fortescue  speaks  bitterly  of  this  beginning  of  "  civilian 
interference  "  with  the  affairs  of  the  Army,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  head- 
quarters administration  at  this  period  was  utterly 
rotten  and  iniquitous,  and  no  sense  in  trying  to  argue 
that  the  Army  has  not  at  times,  one  may  say  frequently, 
had  ample  cause  to  regret  civilian  intrusion  into  its 
business.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
which  in  the  interests  of  historical  truth  we  ought  to 
examine  with  some  closeness.  First,  we  should,  in 
common  fairness,  ask  ourselves  whose  fault  it  was  that, 
in  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  War 
Department  passed  under  civilian  control.  To  this 
question  "  Marlborough's  "  is  the  only  possible  answer. 
The  plea  that  that  superb  soldier  was  too  busily  engaged 
in  fighting  to  take  due  heed  of  the  rock  on  which  the  ship 
of  Army  administration  was  drifting  will  naturally  be 
put  forward,  but  is  it  a  valid  one  ?  For  the  first  few 
years  of  Anne's  reign,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
Marlborough  was  virtually  supreme,  and  he  could  easily 
have  prevented  the  appointment,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  a  mere  politician  to  the  War  Secretaryship.  Later, 
when  he  saw  how  things  were  trending,  he  could  still 
more  easily  have  asserted  himself  to  the  extent  of  re- 
ducing the  powers  of  the  Secretary-at-War  to  a  dead 
level  of  harmless  ostentation.  But  he  allowed  the 
thick  end  of  the  wedge  to  follow  the  thin,  protesting 
when  the  Queen  herself  ventured  to  take  Arm}^  patronage 
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into  her  own  hands  without  consulting  him,  but  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  much  more  arrogant  assumption  of  military 
authority  by  Harley's  and  Godolphin's  underlings. 

Secondl}^  we  have  to  face  the  query,  "  Would  ex- 
clusively military  administration  at  Army  head-quarters 
have  been  at  this  period  a  satisfactory  alternative  to 
*  civilian  interference  '  ?  "  It  is  seriously  doubtful 
whether  it  would.  There  is  very  little  reason  for  sug- 
gesting that  soldiers  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I  were  any  more  high-minded  in  their  attitude 
towards  Army  matters  than  civilians  were.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  the  Secretary-at-War's  Qffice  as  a 
"  Paradise  of  jobbery,"  and  to  gibbet  Paymaster-Generals 
for  their  easy  views  on  military  finance.  But  on  all 
sides  there  were  officers  keen  on  profiting  by  the  jobbery, 
and  the  system  under  which  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
battened  on  what  should  have  been  spent  on  his  men's 
backs  or  stomachs  was  not  a  bit  less  reprehensible  than 
the  "  stoppage  "  by  which  political  Pa3^masters-General 
rose  swiftly  to  great  riches. 

The  writer  assuredly  holds  no  brief  for  civilian  ad- 
ministration of  the  Army.  But  he  thinks  that  in  any 
case  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  such  a  state  of  things 
as  that  under  review  with  particular  impartiality,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  prejudice  can  be  imported  into 
the  discussion.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  quote  a  good  many  cases  in  which 
the  Army  has  probably  profited  a  good  deal  more  by 
"  civilian  interference  "  than  it  would  have  done  under 
a  purely  military  dispensation.  It  is  also  painfully 
true  that,  with  soldiers  in  practically  supreme  adminis- 
trative authority,  jobbery,  and  other  evils  have  at  times 
been  quite  as  rife  as  ever  they  were  in  the  palmy  days 
of  eighteenth-century  civilian  Secretaries-at-War.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  the  times,  the  men,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities.    The   fat   kine   have  eaten   up   the   lean   kine, 
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axes  have  been  ground,  the  backstairs  have  been  trodden, 
and  petticoat  and  other  influences  have  worked  in- 
sidiously in  the  background  to  much  the  same  extent, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  whether  civiUans  or  soldiers  sat  in  the 
seats  of  the  mighty ;  and,  while  under  not  only  Marl- 
borough but  even  Wellington  the  Army  sank  into  a 
state  of  ignominious  desuetude,  names  like  Cardwell 
and  Sidney  Herbert  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
Service  with  very  real  gratitude  and  respect. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE   HORSE   GUARDS 

THIS  is  a  convenient  juncture  at  which  to  in- 
terpolate a  short  account  of  the  early  arrange- 
ments for  housing  the  War  Office,  arrangements 
which  began  to  take  concrete  shape  a  little  before  the 
date  at  which  the  last  chapter  closed.  In  the  first 
stages  of  its  history  the  War  Department,  such  as  it 
was,  had,  of  course,  no  particular  local  habitation  other 
than  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  it  was  an 
offshoot.  During  the  Civil  War,  again,  the  "  office " 
of  the  Secretary-at-War  was  often  in  the  tented  field. 
But  after  the  Restoration,  at  any  rate,  and  for  some 
time  previously,  all  military  orders  and  warrants  were 
sent  out  from  Whitehall,  and  it  is  to  two  particular 
localities  in  Whitehall,  the  Cockpit  and  the  Tiltyard, 
that  we  must  turn  our  attention  if  we  wish  to  realize 
the  environment  of  the  present  Secretary'  of  State  for 
War's  predecessors  in  the  later  Stuart  and  early 
Hanoverian  times. 

There  are  various  letters  from  Sir  William  Clarke, 
Secretary-at-War  after  the  Restoration,  dated  from 
"  the  Cockpit  at  Whitehall,"  and  there  are  frequent 
mentions  of  this  spot  in  Pepys's  Diary.  Under  date 
28  March,  1666,  Pepys  says  that  he  "  walked  with  Sir 
W.  Clerke  into  St.  James  Parke,"  and  later  proceeded 
"  thence  to  the  Cockpitt  and  dined  with  a  great  deal 
of  company  at  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's."  He  adds, 
by  the  way,  that  it  was  "  a  bad  and  dirty,  nasty  dinner," 
due,  no   doubt,  to   the   notoriously  "  vile   good  house- 
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wifery "  ol  the  Duchess.  Monk's  apartments  in  the 
Cockpit  had  been  specially  granted  to  him  by  Charles 
II,  and  according  to  one  account  he  died  there,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  appears  to 
have  given  up  living  in  Whitehall  about  1667,  when  he 
purchased  the  residence  afterwards  known  as  Albemarle 
House,  w^hich  gave  its  name  to  Albemarle  Street,  and 
the  site  of  which  is  occupied  at  the  time  of  writing  by 
the  Junior  Conservative  Club.  He  had  also  a  country 
residence.  New  Hall,  near  Chelmsford,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  died  in  January  1670. 

Reverting  to  the  Cockpit,  this  was  no  fancy  name. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  two  genuine  Cockpits 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall,  but  this  was  the 
more  important  one,  and  Henry  VIII  probably  wit- 
nessed a  good  deal  of  "  sport  "  here.  But  gradually 
it  ceased  to  be  used  for  cock-fighting  purposes,  and, 
doubtless  because  of  its  charming  situation,  overlooking 
the  beautiful  St.  James's  Park,  it  was  converted  into  a 
dwelling-place,  which  appears  always  to  have  been 
greatly  in  demand.  Oliver  Cromwell  himself  took  up 
his  residence  there,  and  at  the  Restoration,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  apartments  fell  to  the  greatest  man  in  the 
kingdom,  the  Lord-General. 

Pennant,  in  his  "  Account  of  London  "  (1790),  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  buildings  overlooking  St.  James's  Park 
as  they  must  have  appeared  in  1660-70.  In  the  back- 
ground is  the  Banqueting  House — now  occupied  by  the 
Museum  of  the   Royal  United  Service  Institution — the 

Holbein    Gate,    the    old    Treasury,    and,    adjoining    the 
latter,  the  top  of  the  Cockpit.     In  the  foreground  King 

Charles  is  seen  taking  the  air  with  his  favourite  dogs 

and  attendant  courtiers. 

The    immediate    neighbourhood    of    the    Cockpit    was 

probably  a  good  deal  less  bare  at  that  time  than  the 

parade-ground  at  the  back  of  the  present  Horse  Guards. 
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For  it  was  all  part  of  the  "  beautiful  garden  of  St.  James's  " 
to  which  M.  Jorevin,  who  visited  England  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  splen- 
dour of  the  King's  palace  of  "  Withal,"  makes  glowing 
allusion.  "  It  includes  a  park  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
deer  "  and  "  a  mall  above  looo  paces  long,  bordered 
on  one  side  by  a  great  canal  on  which  are  to  be  seen 
waterfowl  of  all  sorts,  and  an  aviary  near  it."  Jorevin 
mentions  that  "  the  '  palace '  of  General  Monk,  who 
is  the  King's  favourite,  looks  into  this  great  garden." 
Many  a  War  Office  and  Admiralty  official  of  a  much 
later  day  has  enjoyed  the  amenities  of  St.  James's  Park, 
and  taken  pleasure,  too,  in  the  "  waterfowl  of  all  sorts  " 
still  to  be  found  on  the  lake.  But  they  are  denied  the 
sight  of  the  deer  which  Sir  William  Clarke,  Secretary- 
at-War,  then  about  forty-three,  walking  in  company 
with  the  pushful  Pepys,  some  ten  years  younger,  and 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Nav}^  may  have  viewed  at  close 
quarters  that  March  morning  in  1666. 

The  Cockpit  may  have  ceased  to  be  the  fountain- 
head  of  military  orders  and  warrants  even  before  the 
death  of  Monk,  and  certainly  did  not  remain  such  long 
after  1670.  In  1697,  after  the  great  fire  in  Whitehall, 
it  was  converted  into  offices  for  the  Privy  Council,  and 
part  of  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Treasury.  As 
late  as  1780  the  Minutes  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  were  being  dated  from  "  the  Cockpit 
at  Whitehall,"  which  thus  may  be  said  to  have  been 
closely  related  to  three  of  the  greatest  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
War  Office. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  another  relic 
of  Tudor  times,  namely,  the  Tiltyard,  on  part  of  the 
site  of  which  the  building  still  known  as  the  Horse 
Guards  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Stow's   "  Survey   of   the   Cities   of   London   and   West- 
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minster  "  makes  particular  mention  of  this  institution. 
"  South  from  Charing  Cross  on  the  right  hand  are  divers 
fair  houses  lately  builded  before  the  Park  :  then  a  large 
Tilt- Yard  for  Noblemen  and  others  to  exercise  themselves 
in  Justing,  Turneying,  and  fighting  at  the  Barriers." 

The  Tiltyard  is  elsewhere  described  as  standing  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Horse-Guard  Yard,  "  adjoin- 
ing the  north  gate  of  King  Street."  It  appears  to  have 
had  an  outdoor  staircase  leading  presumably  from  what 
served  as  the  Royal  Box  down  into  an  enclosure  from 
which  there  was  a  gate  into  St.  James's  Park.  It  does 
not  require  a  very  lively  imagination  to  produce  a  mental 
picture  of  what  must  have  been  a  frequent  spectacle 
in  Tudor  times,  the  arena  of  the  Tiltyard  itself  occupied 
by  combatants  of  high  rank,  perhaps,  and  shining  re- 
putation for  skill-at-arms,  anxious  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  exercises  which  the  advent  of  the  "  fiery 
weapons,"  the  musket,  the  caHver,  and  the  pistol,  was 
beginning  to  thrust  into  the  background  ;  the  galleries 
crowded  with  richly  dressed  spectators,  the  Sovereign 
and  the  inner  Court  circles  a  glittering  "  cynosure  of 
neighbr'ing  eyes "  ;  the  combat,  the  triumph  and 
defeat,  the  applause  for  the  victor,  the  doubtful  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  loser  rolled  very  possibly 
into  the  mud  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  spectacle  the 
Royal  party  streaming  down  the  stairway  into  the 
pleasant  park. 

Pennant,  however,  one  regrets  to  note,  is  not  stirred 
by  any  such  pleasant  fancies.  He  writes,  indeed,  very 
caustically  and  discourteously  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
fondness  for  the  Tiltyard,  where  "  in  her  sixty-sixth 
year,  with  wrinkled  face,  red  perriwig,  little  eyes,  hooked 
nose,  skinny  lips,  and  black  teeth,  she  could  suck  in  the 
gross  flatteries  of  her  favoured  courtiers."  On  New 
Year's  Day,  1581,  in  honour  of  the  Commissioners  who 
had  come  over  from  France  "  to  propose  the  marriage," 
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the  "  most  sumptuous  Tournament  ever  celebrated " 
was  held  in  the  Tiltyard.  From  time  to  time  many 
a  "  veray  parfit  gentil  knyghte,"  such  as  Sir  PhiUp 
Sydney  and  Sir  Henry  Lee,  displayed  their  prowess  here 
But  the  place  was  also  used  for  less  worthy  purposes, 
for  we  read  that  on  one  ceremonial  occasion  Elizabeth 
"  commanded  the  bears,  the  bull,  and  the  ape  to  be 
baited  in  the  Tiltyard."  Cock-fighting,  then,  was  not 
the  only  barbarous,  old-time  recreation  with  which  the 
early  homes  of  our  military  administrative  system  were 
associated. 

But  long  before  the  Restoration  "  Justing  and  Tur- 
neying  "  had  had  their  day,  and  during  the  Common- 
wealth period  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  was  no 
bull-  and  bear-baiting  in  the  Tiltyard,  which  at  this 
period  must  indeed  have  presented  a  somewhat  forlorn 
appearance.  At  the  Restoration,  however,  a  new  use 
was  soon  made  of  the  place.  Quarters  near  the  Royal 
residence  had  to  be  found  for  the  mounted  troops  re- 
tained as  the  King's  Guard  under  the  new  establishment, 
and,  accordingly,  barracks  and  stables  were  built  in 
the  Tiltyard,  which  was  henceforth  known  as  the  "  Horse 
Guards,  Whitehall." 

When  the  Secretary-at-War  ceased  to  be  primarily 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-General  he  became  for  a  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  sort  of  military  secretary  to  the  King, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties  in  that  capacity  that  he  should  have  his  office 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Royal  apartments.  Accord- 
ingly room  was  made  for  him  in  the  new  buildings  in 
the  Tiltyard.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
exactly  when  the  transfer  from  the  Cockpit  took  place, 
but  Colonel  Clifford  Walton,  whose  researches  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy,  has  placed 
it  on  record  that  at  any  rate  in  1684  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary-at-War,  like  those  of  the  Paymaster-General 
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and    Commissary-General,    were    "  kept    at    the    Horse 
Guard  in  Whitehall." 

This  state  of  things  continued  throughout  the  reigns 
of    Charles   II,    James    II,    William    and    Mary,    Anne, 
and    the    first     two    Georges,    but    naturally    the    at- 
mosphere   of    the   War    Office    must    have    changed   in 
accordance   with    the   altered   status   of   the    Secretary- 
at-War,  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  the  preceding 
chapter.      In    the    time    of    Charles    II    Whitehall    was 
something  more  than  the  royal  residence.     It  was  the 
centre  of  political  interest,   the  more  so  as   the   King 
lived  a  very  open  life,  if  not  a  particularly  reputable 
one,   and   the  galleries  of  Whitehall   were   always   full 
of   eager   eyes,  keen   to    note,  even    from    the   manner 
in    which    the    King    spoke    to    this    subordinate    or 
that,  how    the  wind  was  blowing   in   regard   to   some 
home    or    foreign    affair    of    contemporary    importance. 
In  such  conditions  the  position  of  the  Secretary-at-War 
as,  after  the  death  of  Monk,  a  personal  assistant  to  the 
King — sometimes  closely  in  his  confidence — must  have 
invested  his  office  in  the  minds  of  the  Court,  which  was 
then  the  focus  of  contemporary  thought  and  ambition, 
with  special   significance.     But   as   time   went   on,   and 
Marlborough     as    Commander-in-Chief     began     to    mix 
freely   in   politics,    and   the   Secretary-at-War   came   in 
and  went  out  with  the  Government,  we  may  take  it 
that  the  War  Office  itself  lost  some  of  the  glamour  which 
it  had  in  later  Stuart  times,  and  became  in  a  sense  more 
businesslike,   as   befitting   what   was   now   a   recognized 
department.     Probably    the    Secretary-at-War    himself 
did  not  contribute  largely  to  this  new  aspect.     No  doubt 
he  looked  in   almost   daily  at   the   Horse  Guards,   and 
signed  what  it  was  necessary  to  sign,  but  he  was  prima- 
rily a  politician,  and  as  such  his  chief  interests  were  "  in 
another  place." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  must 
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have  become  clear  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
housing  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Secretary-at-War's  and  other  offices,  were 
no  longer  adequate.  Accordingly  the  old  Troop 
Stables  and  other  buildings  in  the  Tiltyard  were  pulled 
down,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  present  "  Horse 
Guards "  was  erected,  a  structure  which  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  ugliest  edifices 
devoted  to  His  Majesty's  Service.  It  was  built  by 
Vardy,  after  the  designs  of  an  individual  named  Kent, 
who  was  both  an  architect  and  a  landscape  gardener, 
and  certainly  did  not  shine  in  the  former  capacity.  The 
mason  work  is  said  to  be  good,  but  the  design  is  frankly 
hideous,  and  it  was  still  more  dreadful  before  the  dome 
and  steeple  were  added.  The  writer  is  pleased  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  a  print  in  his  possession  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Universal  Magazine "  shortly  after 
the  "  new  "  Horse  Guards  was  completed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  building  has  two  wings.  On  the  ground- 
floor  of  these  the  two  troops  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
Blue  were  accommodated.  The  "  Perspective  View," 
as  it  is  called,  shows,  of  course,  what  is  now  the  back 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  looking  out  on  St.  James's  Park. 
Of  the  archway  leading  into  Whitehall  even  an  indul- 
gent critic  such  as  Northouck,  who  wrote  a  "  History  of 
London"  in  1773,  says  "but  this  arch,  as  it  is  the  pas- 
sage of  his  Majesty  to  and  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
should  have  been  more  lofty  and  noble." 

Stocqueler,  whose  "  Personal  History  of  the  Horse- 
Guards  "  appeared  just  a  century  later  than  the  book 
last  quoted,  remarks  rather  quaintly  that  at  that  time 
"  British  architects  apparently  took  their  tone  from 
the  form  and  stature  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  Neither 
George  I  nor  George  II  was  cast  in  the  mould  on  which 
'  every  god  had  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world  assurance 
of  a  man.'     They  were  rather  dumpy  and  stumpy  than 
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the  reverse,  and  it  was  a  delicate  compliment  on  the 
part  of  the  architects  and  builders  to  lay  on  the  endur- 
ing earth  heavy  loads  of  masonry,  whose  outline  and 
elevation  should  correspond  with  the  bulk  and  height 
of  the  Monarchs." 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  Horse  Guards  building  was 
commenced,  but  it  was  completed  in  time  to  allow 
George  H  to  pass  under  the  archway  in  1751.  The 
dome  and  steeple  appear  to  have  been  added  eight  or 
nine  years  later.  Stocqueler  mentions  that  "  within 
the  concave  there  appears  carved  in  oak  beneath  the 
Royal  crown  and  monogram  the  date  1759." 

It  is  certainly  curious  that  at  the  time  when  the  Horse 
Guards  came  definitely  to  be  used  as  the  head-quarters 
of  our  military  system  the  British  Army  should  have 
had  an  established  strength  of  only  18,800  men.  Of 
course  a  much  greater  strength  had  on  and  off  been 
maintained  for  service  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere  ;  but 
the  numbers  had  been  dwindHng,  recruits  were  not 
easy  to  get,  and,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  Jacobite  in- 
surrection of  1745,  troops  had  to  be  hastily  recalled 
from  the  Continent,  where  recently  they  had  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  under  "  dapper  George "  at 
Dettingen  in  1742,  a  modicum  being  left  to  suffer 
defeat,  but  certainly  with  no  dishonour  attached  to  it, 
at  Fontenoy,  in  1745.  When  in  1752,  at  which  time 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  Captain-General,  a  vote 
was  asked  for  in  Parliament  on  account  of  army  services, 
a  lively  discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  any  army  at 
all  was  now  necessary.  Objection  was  taken  to  the 
retention  of  a  Captain-General ;  other  general  officers 
were  held  to  be  superfluous  ;  and  one  Hon.  Member 
— Beckford,  the  father  of  the  author  of  "  Vathek  "— 
thought  we  could  always,  if  necessary,  get  mercenaries 
from  abroad  to  supply  our  military  needs  if  the  exist- 
ing  attenuated   army   were   disbanded.     Happily   there 
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was  a  residuum  of  sound  sense  in  the  Commons,   and 
the  vote  for  an  estabHshment  of  18,800  was  duly  passed. 

It  appears  that  not  for  some  years  after  the  erection 
of  the  new  Horse  Guards  building  were  any  orders  issued 
thence  by  the   Commander-in-Chief.     Even  when  Lord 
Ligonier  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  1757  he  dated 
his    orders    from    Knightsbridge    Barracks.     But    that 
more    potent    functionary,    the    Secretary-at-War,    sent 
out    all    his    communications    from    the    Horse    Guards, 
the    actual   holder  of    the    office    in   1746-55    being,  as 
noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Henry  Fox,  afterwards 
Lord  Holland,  and  a  friend  and  protege,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     At  the  new  Horse  Guards 
Henry  Fox  must  frequently  have  come  in  contact  with 
William  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  Pay- 
master-General   from    1746    to    1754.      Fox    and    Pitt 
quarrelled  rather  seriously  at  one  time,  but,  when  Pitt's 
Ministry  was  formed  in  1757,  Fox  was  induced  to  give 
it    countenance,    and    he    in    turn    became    Paymaster- 
General.     In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  about  this 
time  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  prominent  politicians 
who  served  both  as  Secretary-at-War  and  Paymaster- 
General,     namely,     Robert     Walpole,     Henry     Pelham, 
Henry    Fox,    and    Charles    Townshend.     The    building, 
then,   of  the  new  Horse   Guards  did  little  or  nothing 
towards  modifying  the  density  of  the  political  atmos- 
phere with  which   our   head-quarters   military  adminis- 
tration  came   to   be   enveloped   at   the   commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     At  the  same  time  it  was 
a  step  in  advance,  as  it  brought  the  Army,  small  as  it 
was,    more    prominently    and    more    constantly    before 
the   eyes   of   the   metropolitan   public,    and   surrounded 
the  War  Department  with  a  certain  dignity  which  it 
had  heretofore  entirely  lacked. 

To    some   extent    the   retention   of    Kent's    ugly   old 
edifice   plays   a    similarly   useful    part    to-day.     As   the 
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head-quarters  of  the  London  District  it  is  officially 
overshadowed  by  the  fine  new  War  Office  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Whitehall.  But  "  The  Horse  Guards  "  has  a 
sentimental  significance  of  its  own,  and  the  mounting- 
there  of  the  Household  Cavalry  Guard,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  cuirassed  sentries,  are  "  sights  "  which 
most  country  cousins  and  many  foreigners  make  a  con- 
scientious point  of  "  doing  "  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
capital. 


CHAPTER  V 
CIVILIAN  ASCENDANCY 

SOMEWHAT  reluctantly  one  returns  to  the  pro- 
cession of  political  Secretaries-at-War,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
little  relief  is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
outstanding  figures,  by  evidences  of  a  certain  amount 
of  real  progress,  and  by  the  introduction,  at  the  close 
of  the  period,  of  a  new  administrative  system.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  epoch  in  its  relation  to  the  War  Office 
is,  if  not  a  very  important,  at  least  an  interesting  one, 
and  to  it  must  be  referred  at  any  rate  the  inception  of 
several  movements  which  later  produced  significant 
reforms.  It  lacked  the  pervading  influence  of  a  Marl- 
borough, but  it  provided  an  additional  outlet  for  the 
genius  of  Pitt,  and  it  led  up  gradually  to  an  interval 
during  which  a  Royal  Commander-in-Chief,  in  spite 
of  some  scandalous  aberrations,  contrived  to  do  a  great 
deal  that  was  both  good  and  lasting  for  the  British 
soldier  and  the  Army  generally. 

The  last  Secretary-at-War  mentioned  in  chapter  iii. 
was  William,  Lord  Barrington,  who  retained  the  office 
until  1761,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  resumed  it  in  1765. 
In  1761  Charles  Townshend,  the  second  son  of  the  third 
viscount,  quite  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  prominent 
politicians  of  the  day,  and  subsequently  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  became  Secretary-at-War.  He  occupies  a  niche 
in  history  as  one  who,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
bitter  fruit  of  his  endeavours,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  cleavage  with  the  American  Colonies, 
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He  does  not  appear  to  have  devoted  himself  with  any 
marked  assiduity  to  his  work  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but 
it  is  said  of  him  that  as  Secretary-at-War  he  "  took  an 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  Government  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons,"  a  neat  phrase  which  aptly 
characterizes  the  status  of  the  office  at  this  period.  An 
extremely  brilliant  man,  Charles  Townshend  drew  from 
Burke  one  of  the  most  tremendous  panegyrics  ever 
penned,  but  Walpole  probably  got  nearer  to  the  truth 
when  he  observed  that  Townshend  had  "  almost  every 
great  talent  and  every  little  quality." 

In  December  1762 — not  in  1763,  as  the  War  Office 
List  has  it — Townshend  was  succeeded  as  Secretary- 
at-War  by  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  first  Baron  Men- 
dip.  Neither  his  contemporaries  nor  posterity  have 
anything  very  complimentary  to  say  of  Ellis,  who 
eventually  resigned  in  1765  on  the  formation  of  the 
Rockingham  Ministry.  Horace  Walpole  spoke  of  him 
as  "  Fox's  jackal,"  Junius  alluded  to  him  scornfully 
as  "  little  mannikin  Ellis,"  and  Macaulay  describes  him 
as  "an  ancient  placeman  who  had  been  drawing  salary 
almost  every  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry  Pelham." 

In  1765  William,  Lord  Bamngton,  commenced  his 
second  term  of  office,  which  lasted  until  1778,  and  so 
covered  three  years  of  the  fateful  war  in  America.  In 
spite  of  this  protracted  tenure,  the  longest  enjoyed  by 
any  holder  of  the  office  since  the  days  of  Blathwayt, 
the  limpet  Yonge  not  excepted,  Barrington  left  very 
little  mark  upon  the  War  Secretariat.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason  of  being 
the   objective   of   "  '^hree   Letters   to   the    Right   Hon. 

:    Wilham    Barrington,"    written    in    1778    by    Sir    John 

I    Dalrymple,   Bart,   of   Cranstoun,   who   roundly   accused 
him  of  having,  among  various  misdeeds,  crippled   and 

!j   starved  the  British  army,  and  sent  out  under  it   the 

:!  untrained  mercenaries  of  the  Continent. 
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Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
whose  father  fought  at  Dettingen  as  Colonel  of  the  Blues, 
succeeded  Barrington  as  Secretary-at-War  under  Lord 
North.  The  year  was  a  momentous  one,  including  as 
it  did  the  death  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  and  the 
rejection  by  America  of  the  British  offers  of  conci- 
liation. But  Jenkinson,  like  Barrington,  has  left  no 
enduring  trace  of  any  but  average  performance  of  not 
very  serious  duties.  His  chief  achievement  was  to 
carry  the  Army  Estimates  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  close  of  the  American  War  in  1782.  As 
a  politician  and  office  man  he  was  both  hated  and  feared, 
because  he  was  supposed  to  possess  immense  secret 
influence  with  George  HI  through  Lord  North,  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  both  he  and  his  superior  officer 
warmly  denied  the  "  soft  impeachment." 

In   1782   there  was  a  period  of  four  months  during 
which   Thomas    Townshend,    grandson    of    the    second 
Viscount,  and  himself  afterwards  first  Viscount  Sydney, 
was  Secretary-at-War  in  Rockingham's  second  Adminis- 
tration.    Thomas  Townshend  had  been  Joint- Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  in  1767,  and  might  conceivably,  although 
a  man  of  quite  mediocre  ability,  have  made  a  useful 
War   Secretary,    as   he   was   quite   independent   of   the 
salary  of  the  post,  had  a  great  deal  of  parliamentary 
interest,  and  was  a  fluent  speaker.     But,   four  months 
after  the  Ministry  was  formed,   Rockingham  died,  and 
the  Whigs  were  split  up  into  two  sections  under  Fox 
and  Shelburne.     Townshend  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
latter,   and  resigned  the  War  Office  to  become  Home 
Secretary.     He    was    succeeded    at    the    Horse    Guards 
by  Sir  George  Yonge,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  Sir 
William   Yonge   who   was   Secretary-at-War   from    1735 
to   1746.     Sir  George,   of  whom  we   shall   speak   again 
presently,  remained  in  office  this  time  only  from  July 
1782  to  April  1783,  when  Lord  Shelburne  resigned  and 
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a  coalition  Ministry  with  both  Fox  and  North  in  it — 
including  also  Edmund  Burke,  who  had  been  Paymaster- 
General  the  year  before — was  formed  under  Portland. 
Into  this  Administration  that  somewhat  remarkable 
individual,  Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Richard  Fitz- 
patrick,  was  brought  as  Secretary-at-War  by  favour 
of  Fox,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was  even  to  the 
extent  of  being,  to  use  Fox's  own  testamentary  words, 
"  excessively  loved  "  by  him. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a  queer  and  not  altogether  happy 
mixture  of  the  soldier,  politician,  and  man  about  town. 
As  a  young  Guardsman — he  joined  the  First  Foot  Guards, 
now  the  Grenadier  Guards,  as  ensign,  in  1765,  becoming 
lieutenant  and  captain,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Guards 
up  to  a  late  period,  in  1772 — he  shared  lodgings  in 
Piccadilly  with  Fox,  and  vied  with  the  latter  in  his 
love  of  gambling,  classical  scholarship,  and  good  com- 
pany. Fitzpatrick  himself  became  a  noted  wit,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  "  RoUiad." 
The  Duke  of  Oueensberry  admired  his  fine  manners 
and  courtly  address  so  much  that  he  left  him  a  useful 
legacy  "  on  that  account  alone." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  remain  the  intimate 
friend  of  Charles  James  Fox  and  not  to  have  been  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  politics.  Accordingly  Fitzpatrick 
entered  Parliament  as  Member,  first  for  Okehampton 
and  afterwards  for  Tavistock.  He  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  American  War,  but,  when  his  turn  came  to  go 
out  with  a  relief  of  his  regiment,  he  declined  to  allow 
himself  to  be  passed  over,  a  proceeding  which  in  those 
days  would  probably  have  not  been  considered  at  all 
very  unusual,  and  went  to  the  front  with  alacrity,  serv- 
ing with  credit  at  Westfield,  Brandywine,  the  capture 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Re- 
turning to  England  in  May  1778,  he  found  that  in  the 
preceding  January  he  had  been  promoted  captain  and 
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lieutenant-colonel,  and  four  years  later  he  attained 
his  full  colonelcy.  In  April  1783,  at  Fox's  solicitation, 
he  entered  the  Coalition  Ministry,  already  referred  to  as 
being  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  capacity 
of  Secretary-at-War.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
a  comparatively  experienced  soldier  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  mark  in  circumstances  so  favourable, 
and  with  the  assurance  of  such  powerful  support  as  that 
of  Fox.  But  Fitzpatrick  was  apparently  far  more 
anxious  to  maintain  his  reputation  as  a  "  man  of 
fashion  "  than  he  was  to  make  a  new  one  as  a  military 
administrator,  and,  accordingly,  neither  this  nor  his 
later  tenure  of  the  War  Secretaryship  was  in  any  way 
distinguished. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  continued  at  the  Horse  Guards 
until  December  1783,  a  period  of  about  twenty  months, 
and  was  followed  by  Sir  George  Yonge  (second  term) .  Sir 
George  proved  a  "  stayer  "  like  his  father,  and  remained 
in  office  until  July  1794,  being  subsequently  sent  out  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  Governor,  a  role  in  which 
he  failed  egregiously.  Fortescue  says  that  as  Secretary- 
at-War  he  was  "  incompetent  and  corrupt,"  and  doubt- 
less has  good  reason  for  the  latter  characterization  ; 
of  the  incompetence  there  is  no  question.  It  is  a  blot 
on  the  War  Ofhce  record  that  some  twenty-three  years 
of  it  should  be  concerned  with  the  two  Yonges,  one  of 
whom  was  certainly  clever  but  quite  unscrupulous, 
while  the  other,  with  apparently  no  better  principles, 
was  little  more  than  a  pompous  and  incapable  fool. 

We  must  at  this  point  retrace  our  steps  a  little  in 
order  to  bring  the  list  of  Commanders-in-Chief  in  accord 
with  that  of  the  Secretaries-at-War.  In  1757  John, 
Earl  of  Ligonier,  a  fighting  soldier  of  marked  distinc- 
tion, succeeded  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  Forces,  and  retained  the  position  until 
1763,   when  he   apparently  lost   favour  with   the   King 
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and  the  office  became  vacant.  In  1766  the  Marquis 
of  Granby,  who  had  been  appointed  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  in  1763,  was  made  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  remained  in  that  post  until  his  death  in  1770. 
John  Manners,  Marquis  of  Granby,  was  hardly  a  success 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  but  he  was  a  first-rate  fighting 
man,  brave  and  skilful,  and  a  capital  divisional  leader. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  essentially  generous  in- 
stincts. When  his  troops  were  in  bad  quarters  in 
Germany  he  bought  provisions  for  them  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and,  when  later  he  acquired  considerable  political 
influence,  he  warml}^  opposed  the  principle,  not  infre- 
quently put  into  harsh  practice,  of  dismissing  ofiicers 
because  of  their  political  opinions.  But  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief he  was  neither  conspicuously  com- 
petent nor  fortunate.  At  this  time  "  Junius "  was 
la3dng  about  him  pretty  freely,  and  on  21  January,  1769, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby. 
Pleasantly  remarking  that  "  Nature  has  been  sparing 
of  her  gifts  to  the  noble  lord,"  the  great  unknown 
qualified  even  the  Commander-in-Chief's  generosity  by 
the  sarcastic  observation,  "If  it  be  generosity  to  accu- 
mulate in  his  own  person  and  family  a  number  of  lucrative 
employments ;  to  provide  at  the  public  expense  for 
every  creature  that  bears  the  name  of  Manners  ;  and, 
neglecting  the  merits  and  services  of  the  rest  of  the 
Army,  to  heap  promotions  upon  his  favourites  and 
dependants,  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  is  the 
most  generous  man  alive." 

Junius  was  nothing  if  not  thorough  in  his  attacks. 
He  wound  up  his  amiable  allusion  by  observing,  "  and 
if  the  discipline  of  the  Army  be  in  any  way  preserved, 
what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man  whose  cares,  notoriously 
confined  to  filling  up  vacancies,  have  degraded  the  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief  into  a  broker  of  commissions  ?  " 

Unfortunately  a  foolish  colonel,  Sir  W.  Draper,  with 
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more  zeal  than  discretion,  imagined  that  by  pubHshing 
a  fulsome  panegyric  of  the  Chief  he  could  counter  this 
attack,  and  his  turgid  flattery  brought  Junius  into 
action  again.  But  shortly  afterwards  Granby  died, 
and  Junius  himself  made  some  amends  for  his  former 
severity  by  declaring  that  he  bore  the  late  Commander- 
in-Chief  no  ill-will,  and  that  the  latter's  "  mistakes  in 
public  conduct  did  not  arise  from  want  of  sentiment 
or  judgment,  but,  in  general,  in  the  difficulty  of  saying 
'  no  '  to  the  bad  people  who  surrounded  him." 

After  the  Marquis  of  Granby's  death  in  1770  the  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief  was  vacant  for  eight  years,  and 
was  then  held  until  1782  by  Jeffrey,  Lord  Amherst. 
Amherst  had  been  Ligonier's  A.D.C.  at  Fontenoy,  and 
in  December  1757  was  brought  over  from  Germany, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  Ligonier,  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  go  out  to  America.  Having  in 
1758  taken  over  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  he  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  by  cap- 
turing Louisburg  and  Fort  Duquesne,  and  so  cutting 
the  French  line  of  junction  between  Canada  and  the 
Mississippi.  Fortescue  regards  Amherst,  not  Wolfe,  as 
the  real  conqueror  of  Canada,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a 
great  military  administrator,  the  greatest  from  Marl- 
borough to  Wellington.  The  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  is  far  less  enthusiastic,  and  says  that  he  was 
by  no  means  a  good  Commander-in-Chief,  and  "  allowed 
innumerable  abuses  to  grow  up  in  the  Army."  Cer- 
tainly his  second  term  of  office,  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently,  was  hardly  a  dignified  one.  In  passing  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Amherst  is  credited  with  an  officiating 
appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  in    1772. 

In  1782  General  the  Hon.  Henry  Seymour  Conway 
became  Commander-in-Chief.  During  his  tenure,  which 
terminated  in  December  1783,  the  office  w^as  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  political  billet,  and  Conway  was 
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actually  Commander-in-Chief  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
He  was  at  this  time  more  of  a  politician  than  a  soldier, 
although   he   had   previously  won   considerable   distinc- 
tion in  the  field.     The  second  son  of  Francis  Seymour, 
first  Lord  Conway,  he  had  entered  the  First  Foot  Guards, 
and  had  gone  with  them  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
Flanders.     He   was   present    at    Dettingen,    and   distin- 
guished himself  at  Fontenoy.     Returning  home,  he  went 
north   with   the    Duke    of   Cumberland    and   fought    at 
Culloden.     In  1767  he  became  Lieutenant  of  the  Ord- 
nance in   succession   to  George  Townshend,   but,  when 
the     latter     was     appointed     Master-General,     Conway 
declined  to  serve  under  him.     He  had  quite  an  impor- 
tant   political    career.     Probably  through  the    influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  himself  at  this 
time   actively   interfering   in    politics,   he  was  given    a 
place  in   the  first   Rockingham   Ministry  of   1765,   and 
was  entrusted  with   the  leadership  of  the  great   Whig 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.     In  the  debate  of  the 
following  January  which  led  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,    Conway    took    part,    but    was    completely    over- 
shadowed by  Pitt.     The  Ministry  was  a  weak  one,  and 
devoted  itself  chiefly  to  reversing  the  acts  of  its  pre- 
decessors.    Among  other  "  healing  measures,"  as  Bright 
calls    them,    it    condemned    the    practice    of    depriving 
military  ofificers  of  their  commands  for  political  oppo- 
sition, a  practice  to  which,  as  noted  above,  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  was  opposed,  and  of  which  General  Conway 
himself   was   the   last   victim.     When    Rockingham   left 
the  Ministry  in  July  1766,  and  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham, 
became  Prime  Minister,  Conway  remained  as  a  Secretary 
of  State.     It  is  one  of  the  interesting  coincidences  of 
political  history  that  about  this  time  both  the  future 
and   the    present    Commander-in-Chief   were    prominent 
political    personages.     For    Lord    Granby   in    1770   was 
in  Parliament,  and,  having  attacked  and  voted  against 
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the  Ministry,  from  which  Chatham  had  some  time  pre- 
viously seceded,  became  for  a  few  months,  by  reason 
of  his  personal  popularity,  a  link  between  Chatham's 
party  and  the  rest  of  the  Opposition.  Indeed  it  was 
largely  Granby's  death,  and  the  consequent  weakening 
of  the  Opposition,  which  gave  Lord  North  his  first  chance 
of  forming  a  really  strong  Ministry. 

In  1782,  as  we  have  seen,  Conway  was  again  in  the 
Cabinet,  this  time  as  Commander-in-Chief.  When  Lord 
Rockingham's  Administration  broke  up  at  the  close 
of  the  following  year,  Conway  went  out  of  office,  and 
retired  into  private  life.  Horace  Walpole,  who  was 
his  'great  friend  and  never  tired  of  singing  his  praises, 
wrote  to  him,  "  Nobody  has  any  claim  on  you  ;  you 
have  satisfied  every  point  of  honour  "  ;  and,  alluding 
to  Conway's  generosity  to  officers  in  pecuniary  distress, 
he  adds,  "  to  say  the  truth,  I  believe  that,  if  you  had 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  you  would  have 
ruined  yourself."  Conway  was  subsequently  made  a 
field-marshal,  and  died  in  1795. 

From  1784  to  1793  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  succession 
of  substantive  Commanders-in-Chief,  although  in  1788 
an  acting  appointment  was  conferred  on  Lord  Amherst. 
The  gap  is  doubtless  due  to  George  Ill's  conviction 
that  he  himself  was  a  Heaven-sent  military  adminis- 
trator, with  the  result  that,  even  when  later  he  con- 
sented to  the  restoration  of  the  Chiefship,  he  was  per- 
petually interfering  to  no  sort  of  good  purpose  in  Army 
affairs.  Unfortunately  Amherst,  an  easy-going  man 
who  hated  trouble,  and  was,  of  course,  much  gratified 
with  the  honours  which  the  King  about  this  time  heaped 
upon  him,  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  resist  such 
interference.  As  Stocqueler  says,  he  was  content  to 
let  the  Secretary-at-War  and  the  Adjutant-General 
manage  affairs  at  the  Horse  Guards  in  their  own  way  ;  and 
to  that  shrewd  contemporary  observer,  Horace  Walpole, 
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he  appeared  to  have  only  such  resistance  as  might  pertain 
to  a  "  log  of  wood."  Writing  in  1791,  Walpole  says,  "  I 
have  been  to  White  Pussy's  this  evening  " — the  hostess 
referred  to  was  Lady  Amherst — "  I  did  not  think  her 
lord,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  looked  as  if  he  would 
drive  Prince  Potemkin  out  of  Bulgaria." 

In  1793  the  King,  finding  that  his  assumption  of 
military  autocracy  was  not  working  well,  formally  in- 
stalled Lord  Amherst  as  Commander-in-Chief.  But 
by  this  time  Amherst  was  seventy-seven  and  past  work, 
and  the  King  probably  regretted  the  appointment.  It 
would  seem  that  hints  as  to  the  propriety  of  resignation 
were  conveyed  to  the  old  man,  but  he  showed  much 
tenacity  in  hanging  on  to  the  post,  and  was  only  with 
some  difficulty  induced,  in  1795,  to  retire  in  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Amherst,  like  Conway,  was  made  a 
field-marshal,  and  died  two  years  later. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  eventful  tenure  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefship  by  the  Duke  of  York,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  particular  note  of  the  year  1794,  in  which  two 
very  interesting  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  War 
Office  took  place.  The  first  of  these  was  the  appear- 
ance, not  only  in  Parliament  but  in  the  Cabinet,  of 
William  Windham,  the  first  Secretary-at-War  to  be  thus 
distinguished.  "  Weathercock  Windham,"  as  he  was 
called,  in  allusion  to  his  unstable  political  convictions 
— though  his  personal  integrity  was  unquestioned — 
was  an  interesting  figure  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  1794  he,  appa- 
rently of  his  own  initiative,  introduced  a  useful  reform 
by  consolidating  the  various  allowances  made  to  soldiers 
— bread  money,  grass  money,  poundage  money,  and 
necessaries  allowance — in  order  to  simplify  the  accounts. 

But  the  year  in  question  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
having  produced  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
in  our   Parliamentary  history.     When   France  declared 
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war  against  England  in  1793,  Pitt,  probably  realizing 
the  incapacity  of  the  Secretary  -  at  -  War,  Sir  George 
Yonge,  placed  the  entire  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
who  then  administered  also  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies. 
This  was  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville. 
The  next  year  Pitt  was  openly  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  other  prominent  Whigs,  and,  having  to 
provide  for  the  new-comers,  he  gave  the  Colonies  to  the 
Duke  and  created  a  new  Secretariat  of  State  for  War, 
in  which  he  retained  his  friend  Dundas.  Thus  at  one 
and  the  same  time  there  were  in  the  Cabinet  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  a  Secretary-at-War,  and  a  new 
ofBce  was  inaugurated  which  has  survived  the  older 
one,  and  has  been  successively  held  by  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  English  political  history. 

Our  survey  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  its  relation  to  the  War  Office  need  only  be  a  very 
brief  one,  as  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  period 
in  question  do  not  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding fifty  years.  The  Secretary-at-War  continued 
to  be  a  political  placeman  even  though  in  one  instance 
he  happened  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  jobbery  and  in- 
difference to  the  cr3dng  needs  of  the  Army  seem  to  have 
been  much  the  same  in  1790  as  they  were  in  1710.  A 
slight  change  for  the  better  in  regard  to  the  Army  itself 
is  noted  by  Fortescue  as  having  taken  place  about  1754, 
when  the  Service  began  to  lose  something  of  its  former 
rank  unpopularity.  The  discipline,  too,  was  consider- 
ably levelled  up.  The  historian  just  quoted  attributes 
these  improvements  largely  to  the  personal  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  describes  the  latter 
as  a  very  masterful  man  who  asserted  his  military 
authority  as  Captain-General  very  freely.  One  useful 
effect  of  this  attitude  was  the  disappearance  of  that 
absurd    and    utterly   objectionable    institution,    "  Secre- 
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tary-at-War's  leave."  Chatham  also  helped  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  the  Army,  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  better  class  of  officer,  of  which  Wolfe  was  a  striking 
example. 

But  the  War  Office  was  for  the  most  part  hopelessly 
inefficient.  Added  to  a  succession  of  politician  Secre- 
taries-at-War  there  now  came  on  the  scene  the  politician 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  persons  of  Granby  and 
Conway.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  his 
personal  popularity,  was  not  a  good  administrator ; 
while  Conway,  though  Fortescue  says  he  showed  greater 
strength  as  Commander-in-Chief  than  he  had  ever  be- 
trayed in  Parliament,  was  at  the  Horse  Guards  too 
short  a  time  to  divest  himself  at  all  completely  of  his 
political  connexions  and  prejudices. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  under  review  the 
establishment  of  the  Army  rose  in  a  very  striking 
way.  In  1758  it  was  rather  under  84,000,  in  1759  it 
was  85,000  and  in  1760  the  figure,  including  the  Irish 
estabUshment,  was  190,000.  That  anything  like  this 
number  of  soldiers  should  have  been  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  civilians  like  Harrington,  Charles  Town- 
shend,  and  Welbore  Ellis  is  a  somewhat  painful  reflection. 
Especially  hardly  did  the  slackness  of  these  placemen 
at  head-quarters  press  upon  the  Colonial  garrisons,  whose 
privations  and  humiliations  throughout  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  constitute  an  indelible  blot 
upon  the  pages  of  War  Office  history. 

On  the  Continent  things  were  not  much  better.  Well 
on  in  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who 
had  been  Military  Secretary  and  Adjutant-General, 
mentioned  that  he  had  joined  the  Army  abroad  in  1793. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful,"  he  declared ; 
"  we  were  the  objects  of  ridicule  to  every  other  service." 
Sir  Herbert  did  not  blame  Lord  Amherst,  whom  he 
described  as  an  officer  of  considerable  experience  and 
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much  looked  up  to.  "  I  think,"  he  remarked,  "  the 
evil  arose  very  much  from  the  want  of  system,  and  from 
things  having  been  suffered  to  go  into  decay  in  every 
respect."  That  certainly  would  account  for  a  good 
deal  that  wanted  mending,  and  was  to  be  mended  in 
the  near  future. 


CHAPTER  VI 
FREDERICK,  DUKE  OF  YORK 

WE  now  come  to  a  period  in  which  for  a  time 
the  civihan  element  at  the  Horse  Guards  was 
entirely  obscured  by  the  military  element, 
to  the  very  great  immediate  benefit  of  the  Army,  but 
not  without  some  counteracting  disadvantages.  Dis- 
tinct and  important  as  were  the  personalities  of  the 
newly  created  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Henry  Dundas, 
and  the  newly  appointed  Secretary-at-War,  "  Weather- 
cock Windham,"  they  were  soon,  from  the  standpoint 
of  military  administration,  to  be  overshadowed  by  that 
of  a  Royal  Commander-in-Chief  who,  with  all  his  faults, 
left  a  very  clear  mark  upon  the  history  of  our  Army. 
The  period  is  extraordinarily  interesting  if  only  for  the 
above  reason,  but  it  is  essentially  one  in  which  care  and 
judgment  are  necessary  to  discriminate  between  genuine 
historical  facts  and  the  aspect  of  things  as  represented 
by  party  or  public  prejudice.  It  is  a  period  in  which 
corruption  and  loose  notions  of  honour  flourished  freely, 
in  which  political  animosity  led  to  personal  attacks  of 
almost  fantastic  virulence,  in  which  the  lampooner  and 
caricaturist  went  to  lengths  which  to  modern  taste  are 
often  revolting.  With  so  much  to  confuse  and  mislead 
it  is  not  easy  to  produce  a  really  satisfying  picture  of 
the  contemporary  condition  of  what  was  still  a  depart- 
ment in  the  making,  undergoing  a  very  uncomfortable 
and  rather  complicated  process  of  transition. 

Let  us  start  with  a  few  details  concerning  the  Royal 
Commander-in-Chief   in   question.     Frederick   Augustus, 
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Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  was  born  in  1763,  the  second 
son  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte.  In  1780  he 
was  gazetted  colonel  in  the  Army,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Hanover  to  study  French  and  German. 
While  there  he  was  also  instructed  in  tactics  and  other 
branches  of  the  military  art,  proving  himself  an  apt 
scholar,  and  creating  a  very  favourable  impression 
generally.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  in  1782  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Horse  Grenadier  Guards,  now 
the  "  Second  Life,"  and  in  the  following  November  he 
became  Major-General  at  the  mature  age,  it  will  be 
noted,  of  twenty-one.  In  October  1784  he  reached  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 

In  1791  the  Duke  of  York's  military  career  was  tem- 
porarily  interrupted  by  his  marriage  with  a   German 
Princess.     Gillray,  in  a  cartoon  published  in  November  of 
that  year,  under  the  title,  "  The  Soldier's  Return,"  depicts 
the  Duke  coming  back  from  Berlin,  using  his  sword  as  a 
walking-stick,  and,  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  bride's  hand- 
some dowry,  carrying  a  great  bag  of  money  on  his  back. 
In    1792    England   was   socially   and   constitutionally 
in  a  troubled  state,  and  among  the  lower  classes  there 
was    much    sympathy   with    the    French     Revolution. 
Presuming  on  this,  the  French,  shortly  after  the  guillo- 
tining of  Louis  XVI  in  January  1793,  took  the  initiative 
by   declaring   war    upon    England,    nominally    because 
of   the  opening  of   the  Scheldt  and    the    appropriation 
of  Savoy,  but   really  because  diplomatic  relations  had 
been    intolerably   strained,   and   the   French  hoped  the 
English   lower   classes  would   rise  against   the  Govern- 
ment.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  declaration  of  war  greatly 
cleared  the  air  for  Pitt's  Ministry,  and  steps  were  taken 
with    almost    joyful   alacrity   to  co-operate  in  Flanders 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  were  already  engaged 
in    hostilities    with    the    French    Convention,    and    had 
suffered  some  reverses  at  the  hands  of  its  armies. 
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The  command  of  the  Enghsh  contingent  dispatched 
to  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  army  under  the  Prince  of 
Coburg  was  given  to  Major-General  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  York.  With  the  latter,  nominally  as  Adjutant- 
General,  but  really  as  Chief  of  the  Staf^,  was  Sir  James 
Murray,  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Pulteney, 
a  sound  and  experienced  soldier,  but,  in  the  words  of 
Fortescue,  "  shy,  awkward,  diffident,  and  hable  to  fits 
of  dreamy  indolence." 

The  campaign  in  Flanders  proved  a  miserable  failure, 
but  it  would  be  unfair  to  cast  the  whole  or,  indeed,  any 
very  large  share  of  the  blame  on  the  Duke  of  York. 
He  was  at  the  time  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  his  military  experience  was  really  insignificant 
outside  the  pomp  and  formality  of  ceremonial  parades 
and  the  niceties  of  drill.  Nor  was  Murray  more  than 
indirectly  responsible.  A  good  deal  of  harm  was  cer- 
tainly done  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Dundas, 
who  constantly  interfered  in  the  campaign,  and  between 
whom  and  Murray  a  correspondence  was  maintained 
which  at  one  point  threatened  to  become  a  lively  one. 
The  chief  trouble  probably  lay  in  the  fact  that,  while 
the  forces  of  the  French  Convention  had  the  military 
genius  of  Carnot  behind  them,  and  were  handled  on  the 
whole  with  skill  and  purposefulness,  there  was  dissen- 
sion between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  Allies,  now 
including  Spain  and  Holland  as  well  as  England,  were 
dilatory  in  their  movements,  and  allowed  themselves 
on  several  occasions  to  be  completely  outmanoeuvred. 
To  be  brief — as  this  is  not  a  campaign  history — neither 
in  1793  nor  in  following  year  was  any  progress  made, 
some  serious  defeats  were  suffered,  and  the  outcry  in 
England  was  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  the  King's 
displeasure,  Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
recall  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

This  campaign  has  an  incidental  interest  as  it  brought 
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into  further  prominence  the  caricaturist,  James  Gillray, 
some  of  whose  pictures  throw  a  very  useful  hght  upon 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  Army  head-quarters  about 
this  time.  Gillray,  himself  the  son  of  a  private  soldier, 
was  travelling  in  Flanders  during  the  campaign,  making 
portraits  of  the  officers,  and  gathering  material  for  some 
important  compositions  hardly  less  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy  of  detail  than  for  their  satirical  humour.  One 
of  these,  issued  in  May  1793,  is  called  "  Fatigues  of  the 
Campaign  in  Flanders,"  and  shows  the  interior  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  tent.  The  Duke  of  York  him- 
self is  seated  on  a  drum,  his  foot  on  a  torn  colour,  a  fat 
Flemish  "  beauty,"  whom  he  is  pledging  in  a  bumper, 
on  his  knee.  In  one  corner  is  a  bundle  of  muskets  tied 
together,  and  lean  and  hungry  veterans  acting  as  waiters 
are  bringing  in  dishes  for  a  banquet.  Music  is  being 
provided  by  the  Royal  trumpeters  and  the  negro  cymbal- 
player,  who  for  many  years  was  a  "  feature  "  in  the 
Guards.  The  Allies,  too,  are  represented  in  the  persons 
of  a  Prussian  hussar  seated  on  a  cannon  and  drinking 
from  a  bottle — his  sword,  which  he  has  used  to  slice 
the  lemons  for  the  Duke's  punch,  lies  before  him  on  the 
table — and  of  a  Dutch  General  smioking  a  long  pipe, 
stolidly  indifferent  to  all  his  surroundings  except  possibly 
the  big  glass  of  schnapps  at  his  elbow. 

Gillray  also  commemorated  the  recall  of  the  Duke 
by  a  biting  cartoon  entitled  "  Pantagruel's  Victorious 
Return  to  the  Court  of  Gargantua  after  extirpating  the 
Soupe-Meagres  of  Bouille-land."  The  Duke  is  here 
represented  as  being  received  by  his  Royal  father  with 
as  much  effusion  as  if  he  had  accomplished  something 
really  splendid,  the  King  being  arrayed  in  hunting 
costume,  as  though  oblivious  of  the  really  serious  cares 
of  State. 

Another  point  about  this  campaign  in  Flanders  which 
renders  it  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
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the  War  Office,  is  the  circumstance  that  Mr  Secretary- 
at-War  Windham  took  part  in  it  from  August  to  October 
1794,  more,  presumably,  as  a  spectator  and  guest  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief   than   in   any   official   capacity.     It 
was   characteristic    of    Windham    that    he    should    seek 
this  opportunity  of  getting  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  goes  some  way  towards  justifying 
Fortescue's   high   eulogium   of  him   as   a  capable   man, 
gentle,  and  highly  gifted,  "  who,  for  all  his  devotion  to 
abstruse     classical     and     mathematical     studies,     alone 
among  civilians  possessed  sound  ideas  about  the  carry- 
ing on  of  war."     Certainly  as  Secretary-at-War  Wind- 
ham presents  a  far  more  pleasing  figure  than  does  Henry 
Dundas    as    Secretary    of    State    for   War.     The    latter 
never  seemed  to  grasp  the  first  principles  of  the  business 
for  the  handling  of  which  his  office  was  originally  created, 
and  ruined  campaign  after  campaign  by  fatuous  inter- 
ference  or   by  frittering   away    the   forces    available   in 
"  little  niggling  operations."     Added  to  this  his  plastic 
principles  and  habit  of  hard  drinking  did  not  tend  to 
elevate  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  more  serious  portion 
of  the  Service.     As  to  the  latter  deficiency,  by  the  way, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  Gillra3^'s  cartoon, 
Fortescue — who    can    always    be    implicitly    trusted   in 
regard  to  such  statements — affirms  that  it  is  absolutely 
untrue  that  the  Duke  of  York  personally  was  a  hard 
drinker  on  active  service.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
notorious    that    at    home   he    frequently  exceeded,   and 
once  his  condition  provoked  a  bitter  sarcasm  from  his 
eldest  brother  who,  pointing  to  the  Duke  of  York  under 
the  table,  observed  pleasantly,   "  There  lies   the  '  hope 
of     the     country.'  "       The     Commander-in-Chief     was 
similarly  affected  at  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Military 
College,  but  this  time  the  Prince  Regent  was  also  help- 
lessly  drunk    and    therefore    not    in    a    position    to    be 
critical. 
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Having  demonstrated  his  incapacity  as  a  commander 
in  the  field  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  everyone  except 
perhaps  himself  and  his  doting  father,  the  Duke  was 
enabled  early  in  1795  to  turn  his  real  talents  into  a  more 
useful  groove.  Pressure  having  at  last  been  success- 
fully brought  on  Lord  Amherst  to  resign,  H.R.H.  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  and  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Field-Marshal,  commencing  immediately  to  exhibit 
a  degree  of  sound  sense  and  capacity  for  military  ad- 
ministration which  soon  made  him  both  respected  and 
popular.  To-day  it  may  seem  strange  that  these  things 
should  have  happened.  But,  although  he  had  failed 
in  the  field,  the  Duke  was  welcomed  as  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  if  only  on  the  ground  that  his  Royal  birth  placed 
him  above  political  parties,  and  his  success  as  an  ad- 
ministrator is  not  more  surprising  than  the  muddle  which 
some  excellent  leaders  in  the  field  have  made  when 
called  upon  to  control  the  affairs  of  an  army  in  time 
of  peace. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  Commander-in-Chief 
the  Duke  of  York  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
he  was  invested  not  only  with  disciplinary  but  also  with 
full  financial  authority.  Here  he  at  once  found  him- 
self up  against  a  wall  of  Parliamentary  authority. 
Some  thirteen  years  previously  there  had  been  rather 
a  close  investigation  of  public  accounts,  and  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  military 
expenditure  generally  had  been  subjected  to  specially 
severe  scrutiny.  One  of  the  simple  little  arrangements 
found  to  be  in  force  was  one  by  which  the  Paymaster- 
General  merely  submitted  to  the  Treasury  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  required  for  Army  services,  and  in  due 
course  drew  it  and  placed  it  to  what  was  virtually  his 
private  account.  Of  course  he  had  to  pay  it  out  on 
requisition  by  the  Secretary-at-War,  but  by  surround- 
ing these  withdrawals  with  the  maximum  of  complica- 
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tion  and  delay  he  was  able  to  keep  balances  of  half  a 
million  or  so  to  his  great  personal  profit.  Nor  could 
the  Secretary-at-War  bring  any  great  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him,  as  he  was  himself  without  any  official  re- 
sponsibility as  to  his  expenditure.  Indeed,  as  was 
mentioned  on  page  32,  one  Secretary-at-War  had  de- 
finitely and  openly  repudiated  any  liability  to  be  called 
to  account  for  departmental  backslidings. 

Parliament  having  taken  the  matter  seriously  in 
hand  not  only  introduced  great  changes  in  the  Pay- 
master-General's Department,  but  also,  in  1783,  by 
means  of  Burke's  Act,  saddled  the  Secretary-at-War 
with  financial  responsibility.  Having  accepted  the 
liability,  together  with  an  increase  of  authority,  suc- 
ceeding Secretaries-at-War  naturally  clung  to  it,  the 
more  so  as  with  an  active  soldier  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  it  constituted  practically  the  only  hold  they  had 
on  the  Army  and,  incidentally,  perhaps,  on  the  Army 
Agents,  through  whom  most  of  the  numerous  military 
jobs  of  the  period  had  to  be  worked.  It  was  this  attri- 
bute of  the  civilian  side  of  the  War  Office  which  the 
Duke  of  York  found  lying  across  his  path  when  he  be- 
came Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  seems  to  have  taken 
him  a  little  time  to  realize  that  it  was  an  obstacle  which 
not  even  his  exceptional  influence  and  position  could 
remove. 

Possibly  if  the  Duke  of  York  had  obtained  control 
of  the  expenditure  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
he  would  not  have  succeeded  as  well  as  he  did  in  im- 
proving the  latter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  lost  no  time 
in  tackling  several  abuses  which  were  beginning  to  tell 
heavily  upon  Army  efficiency,  notably  the  appoint- 
ment of  mere  boys — sometimes  literally  schoolboys 
— to  Army  commissions,  and  even  to  commands  of 
regiments,  and  the  constant  absence  of  officers  from 
their  regiments  without  leave.     As  an  instance  of  the 
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extent  to  which  the  former  custom  prevailed,  the  case 
may  be  quoted  of  a  youngster  whose  father  wrote  to 
the  War  Office  pleading  that  his  son  might  be  spared 
from  regimental  duties  a  little  longer  as  he  was  not 
quite  old  enough  to  leave  school !  As  regards  the  latter, 
although  "  Secretary-at- War's  leave "  had  become 
obsolete,  officers  with  any  sort  of  political  influence 
could  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked,  and  could,  and 
often  did,  treat  their  commanding  officers  with  almost 
contemptuous  indifference  off  parade.  In  this  matter 
of  absence  without  leave  the  Duke  of  York  acted  with 
considerable  vigour,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the 
Army  that  in  matters  affecting  its  efficiency  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

In  a  variety  of  other  ways  activity  was  shown  at 
head-quarters.  In  the  matter  of  uniform  the  British 
Army  had  fallen  to  some  extent  under  the  influence 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  but  the  Duke  had  had  ample 
opportunity  in  Flanders  of  observing  how  successfully 
the  French  were  breaking  away  from  Prussian  ideas, 
and  to  him  was  due  the  abolition  of  hair  powder  in  our 
service,  and  the  introduction  of  much  greater  freedom 
of  individual  movement  than  had  previously  been  en- 
joyed. Further,  he  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  system  of  drill  and  tactics, 
to  the  perfection  of  which  General  David  Dundas — of 
whom  we  shall  hear  again  presently — had  devoted 
many  years  of  labour. 

But  perhaps  the  principal  change  brought  about  by 
the  Duke  of  York  was  in  the  aggrandisement,  so  to 
speak,  of  at  least  one  of  the  great  purely  military  de- 
partments at  head-quarters.  Up  to  his  time  we  hear 
very  little  indeed  of  either  the  Adjutant-General  or 
Quartermaster-General,  although  the  War  Office  has 
broken  lists  of  both  these  officials  dating  as  far  back 
as  1689.     As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  these  lists, 
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the  first  Adjutant-General  actually  appointed  by  the 
Duke  was  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Calvert,  and 
his  first  Ouartermaster-General,  General  David  Dundas. 
The  former  was  a  Coldstreamer,  had  served  in  America 
and  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  and  was  a  most 
capable  officer.  The  latter  was  already  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  fighting  as  A.D.C.  to 
Elliott,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield,  the  gallant  defender 
of  Gibraltar.  As  a  youngster  of  nineteen  Dundas  had 
walked  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  order  to  become 
a  "  lieutenant  fire-worker  "  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  and 
latterly,  with  a  passion  which  gained  him  the  name  of 
"  Old  Pivot,"  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  production 
of  the  new  drill-book  mentioned  above.  He  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  crabbed  and  austere,  the  very  antithesis 
of  his  Royal  chief  by  whom,  however,  he  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  whom  he  served  with  much  personal 
devotion. 

Under  the  Duke  of  York  the  duties  and  importance 
of  the  Adjutant-General's  office  expanded  rapidly.  An 
early  means  to  that  end  was  an  order  requiring  cor- 
respondence from  officers  to  go  through  regular  channels, 
thus  ensuring  that  both  commanding  offtcers  and  either 
the  Adjutant-General  or  Quartermaster-General  had 
cognizance  of  it.  It  is  strange  according  to  modern 
ideas  that  any  specific  measure  of  this  kind  should  have 
been  necessar}^  but  it  clearly  was  so,  and  the  new 
system  proved  swiftly  conducive  to  a  nicer  conception 
of  military  discipline  as  well  as  to  a  better  regulation  of 
business.  Another  but  later  step  was  the  introduction 
of  the  confidential  report,  which  in  modern  times  has 
proved  a  not  unmixed  blessing,  but  may  at  that  period 
have  done  much  to  give  head-quarters  an  improved 
grip  upon  the  Army  generally  and  to  inform  both  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Adjutant-General  far  more  closely 
of    the    qualifications   of    individual    officers    than    had 
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been  possible  in  the  haphazard  system  heretofore  in 
practice. 

In  1799  Pitt  having  formed  a  fresh  coahtion  against 
France  an  EngHsh  force  of  30,000  was  sent  to  North 
Holland  to  co-operate  with  a  Russian  army,  and  the 
command  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Misfor- 
tune again  dogged  his  footsteps  in  the  field.  Much  as 
he  had  done  for  the  Army  in  the  past  four  years  he  had 
been  unable  to  reform  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  Henry  Dundas  had  procured  the  men  for  this  ex- 
pedition chiefly  by  means  of  an  absurd  Act  which 
\drtually  meant  that  the  Army  was  recruited  from  the 
militia,  volunteers  from  the  latter  being  given  a  bounty. 
"  The  men,"  says  Fortescue,  "  joined  their  regiments 
riotously  drunk,  and  had  not  even  received  the  clothing 
of  their  new  corps  when  they  were  hurried  across  the 
German  Ocean."  The  Allies  found  difficulty  in  advanc- 
ing, and,  thanks  to  bad  Russian  discipline,  were  beaten 
before  Bergen.  The  town  was  subsequently  captured, 
but  the  losses  were  so  great,  and  the  Dutch  so  apathetic, 
that  the  Duke  was  induced  to  sign  the  deplorable  Con- 
vention of  Erkmaar  and  to  evacuate  Holland,  handing 
over  10,000  French  prisoners  without  exchange.  This 
put  a  final  stopper  on  the  Duke's  career  as  a  leader, 
and  it  is  a  striking  tribute  to  his  personal  popularity 
that,  in  spite  of  this  fresh  exhibition  of  incapacity  in 
the  field,  there  was  no  great  outcry  for  his  removal  from 
the  Chiefship.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  be  able  to  point 
to  the  fact,  demonstrated  later,  that  Frederick  Augustus 
did  not  allow  his  own  failures  as  a  commander  to  blind 
him  to  the  military  talents  of  others.  It  will  always 
be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  he  recognized  the 
merits  of  Wellington  and  his  generals  with  a  frank 
generosity  which  showed  him  to  be  free  from  any  mean 
jealousy. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  the  civihan  side 
of  the  War  Office  which,  although,  as  has  been  shown, 
obscured  by  the  presence  at  the  Horse  Guards  of  an 
energetic  Royal  Commander-in-Chief,  was  still  occasion- 
ally a  good  deal  in  evidence.  We  have  noted  the  re- 
peated interferences  of  Henry  Dundas,  who  would 
probably  have  had  but  a  short  career  as  a  War  Minister 
but  for  the  extraordinary  and  quite  uncalled  for  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  all-powerful  Pitt.  A 
man  of  considerable  strength  of  mind,  in  spite  of  his 
failings,  Dundas  was  not  likely  to  be  much  swayed  by 
either  his  Under-Secretary  of  State,  William  Huskis- 
son,  who  is  described  as  being  for  military  purposes 
"  the  mouthpiece  of  all  parties,  the  Opposition  included," 
or  the  Secretary-at-War,  William  Windham.  But  the 
latter,  who  had  become  imbued  with  sympathy  for 
the  Royalists  in  revolutionary  France,  did  succeed  in 
inducing  Dundas  to  support  in  some  measure  the  ill- 
fated  Ouiberon  expedition  in  1795.  For  the  rest  Wind- 
ham seems  to  have  lent  the  Duke  of  York  such  assist- 
ance as  he  could  in  the  institution  of  his  military  reforms. 
His  own  department  was  partly  regularized  in  1799 
when,  as  a  corollary  to  the  order  requiring  all  corres- 
pondence relating  to  disciphne  to  go  through  the  Adjutant- 
General  and  all  connected  with  quarters  and  marches 
through  the  Quartermaster-General,  it  was  formally 
arranged  that  all  business  of  a  financial  nature  should 
only  be  transacted  through  the  Secretary-at-War. 

Early  in  1801  Pitt  resigned  the  Premiership  owing 
to  the  King's  attitude  towards  the  Irish  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  and  was  followed  into  retirement  by  all  his  leading 
Ministers,  Dundas  and  Windham  among  the  number. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Addington  with  a  very  inferior 
entourage,  Lord  Hobart  taking  over  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  War,  and  Charles  Yorke 
becoming    Secretary-at-War.     Gillray    has    an    amusing 
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cartoon  entitled  "  Lilliputian  vSubstitutes,"  recording 
the  changes,  and  showing  Yorke  as  a  pygmy  lost  under 
Windham's  cap  and  feather.  Yorke  must  have  been 
fairly  hard  worked  as  Secretary-at-War — more  so  than 
Hobart  as  Secretary  of  State — but  left  no  enduring 
mark.  In  1802  he  introduced  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the 
militia  laws,  and  also  a  very  rudimentary  Volunteer 
Act  which  later  led  to  numerous  complications.  In 
1803  he  was  succeeded  as  Secretary-at-War — according 
to  the  War  Office  List — by  Charles  Bathurst,  who  gave 
way  the  following  year  to  William  Dundas.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Hobart  had  been  followed  in  1804  by  Lord  Cam- 
den who  in  1805  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
afterwards  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

In  1806  the  famous  "  Ministry  of  all  the  Talents " 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  in  this  William 
Windham  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and 
War,  and  our  old  friend,  the  fashionable  Fitzpatrick, 
came  in  under  the  wing  of  his  friend  Fox  as  Secretary- 
at-War.  In  spite  of  its  strength  the  Ministry  did  not  last 
long.  The  King's  views  on  the  Irish  Catholic  question 
again  proved  a  stumbling-block,  and  early  in  1807  there 
was  a  change  of  Government.  Gillray  has  hit  off  the 
event  with  much  coarse  humour  in  a  cartoon  entitled 
"  Charon's  Boat,  or  the  Ghosts  of  All  the  Talents  taking 
their  last  voyage."  Mr  Secretary  Windham  is  here  re- 
presented intently  studying  a  document  which  purports 
to  be  "  A  Scheme  for  drilling  Imps  in  Hell  !  " 

More  will  be  said  in  a  subsequent  chapter  as  to  Wind- 
ham's work  and  that  of  his  successor.  Lord  Castlereagh 
— whose  second  term  lasted  from  1807  to  1809 — in 
regard  to  Army  augmentation  and  reform.  But  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  give  here  the  sequence  of 
office-holders  up  to  1809.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Fitzpatrick's  place  as  Secre- 
tary-at-War was  taken  by  another  soldier,  the  General 
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Sir  James  Murray  who  had  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  taken  the  name 
of  Pulteney  on  his  marriage  with  the  wealthy  Henrietta 
Laura  Pulteney,  Baroness  Bath.  In  person  and  manner 
a  striking  contrast  to  Fitzpatrick,  he  resembled  him  in 
leaving  little  or  no  mark  upon  an  office  in  which  an 
experienced  soldier  should  have  been  able  to  effect 
many  reforms. 

Reverting  to  the  Duke  of  York,  we  find  him  on  his 
return  from  North  Holland  busily  taking  up  the  threads 
of  home  Army  administration,  and  devoting  special 
attention  to  the  foundation  of  a  Royal  Military  College 
for  the  education  of  officers.  From  the  First  or 
Senior  Department  of  this  College,  instituted  in  1800, 
was  developed  later  our  modern  Staff  College,  the  Junior 
Department  expanding  through  various  changes  into 
what  is  now  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

In  1803  the  country  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  of 
excitement  by  expectation  of  the  French  invasion,  and 
for  a  good  many  months  the  Head-quarters  Staff  were 
closely  occupied  with  schemes  of  resistance,  some  of 
them  of  a  very  futile  description.  As  Dr  Bright  re- 
marks, "  neither  the  Kentish  ditch  nor  a  few  round 
towers  mounting  one  gun  each,  nor  a  half  disciplined 
militia,  could  have  checked  the  French  Army  had  a 
landing  been  effected.  The  real  value  of  such  pre- 
parations was  the  life  and  energy  and  courage  which 
they  roused  in  the  people."  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
Royal  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  personal  vigour 
and  industry  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
special  work  of  inspection  of  corps  and  posts  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Napoleonic  menace,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  contemporary  evidence  to  show  that  his  efforts,  both 
in  this  connexion  and  in  regard  to  the  later  develop- 
ments of  the  war  with  France,  were  warmly  appreciated 
by  the  country  at  large. 


CHAPTER  VII 
AN   HISTORIC  SCANDAL 

UNFORTUNATELY  the  Duke  of  York's  career  of 
usefulness  as  Commander-in-Chief  was  to  be 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  emergence  into  pain- 
fully complete  publicity  of  the  most  deplorable  scandal 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  War  Office.  For  several  years 
previously  to  i8oy  abundant  gossip  had  been  in  circula- 
tion concerning  certain  petticoat  influence  of  a  low  kind, 
to  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  understood  to  have 
become  susceptible,  and  ugly  stories  were  afloat  of  the 
manner  in  which  commissions  and  promotions  were  being 
hawked  and  sold  under  conditions  several  degrees  less 
reputable  than  those  commonly  in  vogue.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  traffic  honest  military  claims  had,  of 
course,  been  cynically  disregarded.  A  notorious  case  was 
that  of  a  Brevet-Major  Hogan  who  had  for  three  years 
been  "  noted  "  for  promotion  to  a  substantive  majority, 
but  in  that  period  had  had  forty  junior  captains  passed 
over  his  head.  Resigning  his  commission  in  disgust  he 
found  himself  docked  ;{400  of  the  "  regulation  "  price 
(£iioo)  on  the  ground  that  the  War  Department  had  no 
record  of  ever  having  received  that  sum.  He  accordingly 
advertised  in  the  Press  his  intention  of  publishing  all  the 
facts  of  his  case. 

On  the  day  the  advertisement  appeared  Major  Hogan, 
who  was  staying  at  Frisk's  Hotel  in  Bond  Street,  was 
surprised  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  a  waiter  the  fol- 
lowing letter  enclosing  banknotes  for  £400  : — 

"  Sir, — The  enclosed  will  answer  for  the  deficit  of  which 
74 
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you  complain,  and  which  was  not  allowed  you  through 
mere  oversight.  I  hope  this  will  prevent  the  publication 
of  your  intended  pamphlet,  and,  if  it  does,  you  may  rely 
on  a  better  situation  than  the  one  you  had.  When  I  find 
that  you  have  given  up  all  idea  of  opening  your  secrets 
to  public  view,  which  would  hurt  you  with  all  the  Royal 
Family,  I  shall  make  myself  known  to  you,  and  should 
be  happy  in  your  future  acquaintance  and  friendship,  by 
which,  I  promise  you,  you  will  reap  much  benefit.  If  you 
will  recall  the  advertisement,  you  shall  hear  from  me,  and 
your  claims  shall  be  rewarded  as  they  deserve." 

The  waiter  said  he  had  received  the  missive  from  a 
fashionably  dressed  lady  who  had  driven  up  in  a  barouche 
with  liveried  attendants.  This  testimony,  together  with 
a  certificate  signed  by  four  other  officers  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  hotel  at  the  time,  was  afterwards  published 
by  Hogan  in  a  pamplilet  which  naturally  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation,  and  led  to  further  and  still  more 
sensational  disclosures. 

Ultimately  it  transpired  that  from  1804  to  1806  there 
had  existed  more  or  less  openly  a  traffic  in  commissions, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  incredible  but  for  the 
very  circumstantial  and  authentic  evidence  on  which  the 
record  of  them  is  based.  Contemporary  caricatures 
indicate  that,  even  before  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  presently,  took  place,  the 
system  pursued  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  In  one  picture 
entitled  "  Military  Leapfrog,  or  Hints  to  young  Gentle- 
men," youthful  Army  officers  are  shown  jumping  over  the 
backs  of  others  stricken  in  years  and  crippled  with  wounds. 
At  one  end  of  the  row  stands  a  clerkly  figure  holding  a 
bag  and  offering  the  suggestion,  "  Throw  in  your  purses 
of  £300  and  you'll  jump  the  quicker."  At  the  other  is 
an  attractive  female  whom  a  superscription  designates  as 
"  Principal  Clark,"  and  who  in  return  for  purses  offers 
majorities.      Presumably  the  civilian   on  the  left  is  in- 
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tended  for  one  of  the  Army  Agents,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  in  Chapter  IX.  "  Principal  Clark"  is  for  the 
moment  a  much  more  outstanding  figure,  and  it  is  to  her, 
and  the  outrageous  scandal  arising  out  of  her  connexion 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  that  the  present  chapter  chiefly 
refers. 

Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  early  career 
of  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  the 
most  trustworthy  version.  Born  about  1776,  the  daughter 
of  a  tradesman  and  fairly  well  educated,  she  married,  as 
an  attractive  and  high-spirited  girl  of  sixteen,  a  stone- 
mason named  Clarke,  from  whom  she  separated  a  year 
or  two  later  in  order  to  become  mistress  successively  to 
several  men  about  town.  There  is  a  story  of  her  having 
been  on  the  stage  and  having  played  Portia,  but  it  is  not 
authenticated.  It  is  supposed  that  she  met  the  Duke  of 
York  in  1802  or  1803  at  one  of  the  spas,  and  for  a  time 
she  lived  under  his  protection  at  Hampstead.  Early  in 
1804  the  Duke  installed  her  in  a  fine  house  in  Gloucester 
Place,  with  carriages,  a  score  of  servants,  and  other 
luxurious  accompaniments.  A  little  later  his  Royal 
Highness  gave  her,  in  addition,  a  country  residence  at 
Weybridge  in  Surrey,  close  to  his  own  place  at  Oatlands 
Park.  Here  a  similarly  extravagant  establishment  was 
maintained. 

The  allowance  nominally  made  by  the  Duke  to  Mrs 
Clarke  was  a  handsome  one,  but  the  payments  were  very 
irregular,  and  after  a  very  short  time  the  lady  conceived 
the  idea  of  meeting  her  expenses  by  selling  her  influence 
with  his  Royal  Highness.  Thenceforward  for  about  two 
years  she  trafficked  shamelessly  in  a  variety  of  appoint- 
ments, even  reckoning  clergymen  among  her  clients. 
But  more  particularly  she  dealt  in  Army  commissions 
and  promotions,  bringing  to  the  business  not  only  absolute 
unscrupulousness  but  quite  extraordinary  cleverness  and 
address.     Early  in  1804  she  appears  to  have  entered  into 
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some  sort  of  arrangement  with  a  Colonel  French  and  a 
Captain  Huxley  Sandon,  for  whom,  in  return  for  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Duke  valuable  "  letters  of  service  "  to  raise  recruits,  and 
other  favoured  treatment.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  French's 
"  levy  "  it  was  afterwards  demonstrated  that  every  man 
raised  cost  the  country  £150.  Captain  Sandon  appears 
to  have  acted  later  as  an  intermediary  between  Mrs 
Clarke  and  other  officers  anxious  for  speedy  promotion 
and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  In  a  letter  to  him  she  writes  : — 
"  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  money  being  too 
trifling,  and  I  have  mentioned  it  to  a  person  who  knows 
the  full  value  of  these  things,  so  you  may  tell  Bacon  and 
Spedding  they  must  give  each  of  them  two  hundred,  and 
the  captains  must  give  me  fifty  each  more.  I  am  now 
offered  eleven  hundred  for  an  older  officer."  And  again, 
under  date  28  September,  1804  : — "  Be  so  good  as  to 
look  at  the  Gazette  to-morrow  evening,  as  I  rather  expect 
some  of  the  names  to  be  inserted.  I  have  others  which 
I  assure  you  upon  my  honour.  The  present  for  my  trouble 
for  the  majority  is  seven  hundred  guineas,  so  if  you  have 
any  more  this  must  be  the  same." 

The  culminating  point  of  Mrs  Clarke's  audacity  and 
unscrupulousness  was  reached  when  she  actually  obtained 
for  her  footman,  Samuel  Carter,  a  lieutenant-colonel's 
commission  in  a  regiment  serving  in  the  West  Indies  ! 
The  sudden  promotion  does  not  seem  to  have  brought  the 
flunkey-officer  much  immediate  benefit,  for  on  embarka- 
tion in  a  transport  at  Portsmouth  he  wrote  an  agonized 
appeal  to  his  former  mistress  for  a  little  pecuniary  aid  to 
alleviate  his  distressful  condition.  "  I  have  no  stock  for 
the  voyage,"  he  says,  "  neither  have  I  any  money  to 
purchase  those  little  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary. 
I  have  to  keep  watch  four  hours  every  night,  and  have 
nothing  to  eat  but  salt  meat  three  times  a  week,  and  water 
to  drink,  the  rum  being  so  bad  'tis  impossible  to  drink  it." 
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While  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  British  Army  were 
being  filled,  and  promotions  in  it  expedited,  in  this  un- 
conventional fashion,  the  relations  between  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Mrs  Clarke  were  of  the  most  tender 
description.  That  she  was  an  exceptionally  attractive 
young  woman  there  can  be  no  question.  By  no  means 
tall,  or  classically  beautiful,  she  fascinated  by  her  pretti- 
ness  and  unaffected  gaiety  of  manner,  and,  apart  from  her 
business  capacity,  she  was  notably  bright  and  intelligent. 
That  the  Duke  was  at  one  time  extremely  fond  of  her  is 
proved  by  his  letters,  several  of  which  were  afterwards 
published.  In  one  of  these,  by  the  way,  dated  Sandgate, 
24  August,  1804,  the  Royal  Commander-in-Chief  makes 
an  interesting  reference  to  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the 
coast  in  anticipation  of  the  threatened  Napoleonic  in- 
vasion. After  thanking  his  love  ten  thousand  times  for 
some  delightful  handkerchiefs  which  she  has  worked  for 
him  with  her  own  dear  hands,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  tour  I 
have  made,  and  the  state  in  which  I  have  found  every- 
thing. The  whole  of  the  day  before  yesterday  was  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  works  of  Dover  :  reviewing  the 
troops  there,  and  examining  the  coast  as  far  as  this  place. 
From  Folkstone  {sic)  I  had  a  very  good  view  of  those  of 
the  French  camp. 

"  Yesterday  I  reviewed  the  camp  here,  and  afterwards 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  who  are  certainly  in  very  fine 
order  :  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Brabourn  Lees, 
to  see  four  regiments  of  militia  ;  which  altogether,  took 
me  up  near  thirteen  hours.  I  am  now  setting  off  im- 
mediately to  ride  along  the  coast  to  Hastings,  reviewing 
the  different  corps  as  I  pass,  which  will  take  me  at  least 
as  long." 

The  nature  as  well  as  the  style  of  this  communication 
seems  to  indicate  that  Mrs  Clarke  had  convinced  her 
Royal  lover  that  she  was  very  intelligently  interested  in 
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the  military  duties  to  which  he  himself  was  genuinely 
devoted. 

A  year  later,  the  Duke  wrote  to  his  "  darling  love," 
then  staying  at  Worthing,  sending  her  "  millions  and 
millions  of  thanks  "  for  "  her  dear,  her  pretty  letter." 
But  the  following  autumn  his  suspicions  were  aroused 
and,  after  instituting  inquiries,  he  decided  to  close  the 
connexion.  In  May  1806  a  Mr  Adam  was  empowered  by 
his  Royal  Highness  to  offer  Mrs  Clarke  an  annuity  of  £400 
a  year,  "  if  her  conduct  was  correct,"  but  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  the  Duke  would  enter  into  no  obligation  in 
writing,  by  bond,  or  otherwise.  As  a  result  of  these 
negotiations  Mrs  Clarke  retired  into  the  country  and  duly 
received,  it  would  seem,  sums  on  account  of  the  stipulated 
allowance.  But  in  June  1808  we  find  her  back  in  town, 
complaining  to  Mr  Adam  that  she  has  not  been  paid 
regularly  and  that  H.R.H.  owes  her  £500,  and  threaten- 
ing that,  if  these  arrears  are  not  forthcoming,  and  the 
annuity  properly  secured  to  her,  she  will  publish  details 
of  her  connexion  with  the  Duke.  Of  this  and  a  subse- 
quent representation  no  notice  appears  to  have  been 
taken. 

Another  actor  now  comes  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of 
a  Colonel  Gwillim  Lloyd  Wardle,  M.P.,  who  at  this  time 
must  have  been  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  not 
long  previously  had  married  a  lady  of  considerable  means. 
Wardle  had  formerly  held  a  commission  in  a  troop  of 
Dragoons  raised  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams- Wynn,  had 
accompanied  it  to  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  have  fought  at 
Vinegar  Hill.  He  had  retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Bath  had  been 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  Okehampton  in  1807. 
Coming  to  town  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  attack 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Duke  of  York  on 
the  ground  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  connived  at 
the  now  notorious  irregularities  in  regard  to  tho  traffic  in 
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Army  commissions.  Wardle's  subsequent  actions  show 
him  to  have  been  a  poor  sort  of  creature,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  campaign  he  displayed  few  scruples. 
According  to  one  account  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  make 
the  case  against  the  Duke  blacker  than  it  was,  and  it  is 
even  suggested  that  it  was  Mrs  Wardle  who  left  the  letter 
and  bank-notes  for  Major  Hogan,  as  narrated  in  the  early 
part  of  this  chapter,  with  a  view  to  arousing  public  interest 
in  the  subject.  As  might  be  supposed,  Colonel  Wardle 
lost  very  little  time  in  coming  into  touch  with  Mrs  Mary 
Ann  Clarke,  whom  he  found  very  willing,  for  a  considera- 
tion, to  furnish  him  with  the  details  necessary  for  a 
formal  indictment  of  the  Duke's  conduct. 

Six  months  after  Mrs  Clarke's  final  rupture  with  the 
Duke — to  be  precise  on  27  January,  1809 — Colonel  Wardle 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  an  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  behaviour  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with 
respect  to  promotions,  the  disposal  of  commissions,  and 
the  raising  of  new  levies,  and,  after  a  brisk  debate,  the 
Government  with  Mr  Perceval  at  its  head,  agreed  that  the 
inquiry  should  take  place.  Accordingly  Mrs  Mary  Ann 
Clarke  and  various  other  witnesses  were  brought  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  number 
of  letters,  among  them  several  from  the  Duke,  were  read. 
Some  of  the  details  of  this  inquiry  are  very  entertaining, 
Mrs  Clarke  in  particular  holding  her  own  as  a  witness 
with  much  dexterity  and  saucy  wit.  The  gist  of  her 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  was  making  money  out  of  his  connexion 
with  her.  She  alleged,  in  fact,  that  he  had  explicitly  said 
that,  if  she  were  "  clever  "  she  would  have  no  need  to 
ask  him  for  money.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a 
report  was  given  of  a  conversation  said  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  Duke  and  Mrs  Clarke  with  reference 
to  the  Colonel  French  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  as  one  of  the  lady's  earliest  clients,     "  French," 
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says  the  Duke,  "  worries  me  continually  about  the  Levy 
business,  and  is  always  wanting  something  more  in  his 
own  favour.  How  docs  he  behave  to  you,  Darling  ?  " 
To  which  Mrs  Clarke  replies,  "  Middling,  not  very  well  "  ; 
and  H.R.H.  rejoins,  "  Mister  French  must  mind  what  he 
is  about,  or  I  shall  cut  him  up  and  his  Levy,  too."  This 
alleged  episode,  by  the  way,  provoked  the  particular 
wrath  of  Cobbett,  who  in  his  "  Political  Register  "  made 
some  very  scathing  remarks  upon  the  case. 

The  inquiry  came  to  an  end  on  23  February  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  York  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which,  after  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  a  connexion  should  have  existed 
which  exposed  his  character  to  public  animadversion, 
H.R.H.  went  on  to  say,  "  With  respect  to  any  alleged 
offences  connected  with  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties, 
I  do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  upon  my  honour,  as  a 
Prince,  distinctly  assert  my  innocence,  not  only  by  denying 
all  corrupt  participation  in  any  of  the  infamous  transac- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  evidence  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  any  connivance  at  their  existence, 
but  also  the  slightest  knowledge  or  suspicion  that  they 
existed  at  all." 

On  8  March,  a  debate  was  commenced  with  reference 
to  the  inquiry,  and  was  continued  for  six  days,  some  of 
the  speeches  being  marked  by  considerable  rancour,  while 
others,  notably  that  of  the  blind  member  for  Oxford, 
Mr  Burton,  displayed  much  breadth  of  mind  and  analy- 
tical power.  As  against  the  damaging  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  Duke's  personal  character  it  was  warmly 
urged  in  his  favour  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  com- 
petent judges,  among  them  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  himself, 
he  had  discharged  his  ordinary  duties  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  great  zeal  and  ability.  The  outcome  of  the 
debate  was  that  in  a  House  of  474  the  Duke's  innocence 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  aftirmed  by  a 
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majority  of  82.  This  was  on  18  March,  and  two  days 
later  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  that 
the  Duke  of  York  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
chief  command  of  the  Army,  which  resignation  his  Majesty 
the  King  had  been  pleased  to  accept. 

The  sequel  as  regards  the  other  two  principal  actors  in 
this  sordid  drama  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Colonel 
Wardle  for  a  time  was  a  popular  hero  but  fell  into  dis- 
repute owing  to  an  action  brought  against  him  by  an 
upholsterer  named  Wright,  who  declared  that  Wardle 
had  commissioned  him  to  furnish  a  house  for  Mrs  Clarke 
in  consideration  of  the  services  she  had  rendered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  inquiry  into  the  Duke's  conduct.  Wardle 
lost  the  case  and  was  cast  in  heavy  damages.  He  subse- 
quently sued  Mrs  Clarke  and  Wright  for  libel  and  was 
again  unsuccessful.  Ultimately  under  pecuniary  pressure 
he  fled  the  country  and  died  in  1833.  Mrs  Clarke  by  fresh 
threats  of  publishing  the  Duke's  letters  succeeded  in 
obtaining  £7000  and  a  pension  of  £400.  She  published  her 
"Memoirs"  and  several  pamphlets  including  "A  Letter 
to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Fitzgerald,"  which  led  in  1813 
to  her  imprisonment  for  nine  months  for  libel.  After 
1815  she  removed  to  Paris  where  she  was  much  sought 
after  on  account  of  her  wit  and  her  store  of  scandalous 
reminiscences.     She  died  at  Boulogne  in  1852. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that,  stirring  as  the  times  were, 
and  complete  as  was  the  change  effected  at  the  War 
Ofhce  by  the  Duke's  resignation  and  the  succession  of  Sir 
David  Dundas  to  the  Chiefship,  the  Mary  Ann  Clarke 
episode  was  long  in  fading  out  of  the  public  mind.  One 
very  unpleasant  result  of  the  Commons  inquiry  was  the 
publication  not  only  of  some  of  Gillray's  most  telling 
cartoons,  but  also  of  a  swarm  of  pamphlets,  mostly 
scurrilous  and  some  of  them  mere  tissues  of  lies,  but 
nearly  all  significant  because  they  emphasize  not  only 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  behaviour  but  also  the  readi- 
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ness  of  so  many  officers  to  adopt  disgraceful  means  for 
obtaining  advancement.  It  is  in  this  latter  connexion, 
perhaps,  that  the  whole  unsavoury  business  of  the  Clarke 
disclosures  ought  most  seriously  to  be  regarded.  The 
standard  of  honour  in  the  Army  must  indeed  have  been 
at  a  low  level  for  Mrs  Clarke  to  have  been  able  to  find 
clients  so  readily  as  she  did.  For  the  majority  of  the 
transactions  revealed  by  the  evidence  were  quite  outside 
the  very  broad  pale  of  doubtful  practice  to  which  the 
rotten  system  of  purchase  of  commissions  lent  some  coun- 
tenance. They  were  simply  cases  in  which  large  bribes 
were  offered  to  the  Commander-in-Chief's  mistress  in  the 
certain  knowledge  that  she  could  and  would  use  her 
influence  to  get  things  done  which  in  the  ordinary  way 
either  would  not  be  done,  or  the  doing  of  them  would  be 
greatly  delayed.  The  mere  fact  that  so  many  holders  of 
commissioned  rank  should  have  hastened  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  corrupt  opportunities  thus  offered  is  indeed  a 
bad  blot  on  the  history  of  British  military  honour. 

As  to  the  Duke  of  York's  share  in  the  episode  there  is, 
of  course,  no  need  now  to  question  seriously  the  verdict 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it  must  be  sorrowfully 
remembered  that  that  verdict  was  far  from  being  a  unani- 
mous one,  and  that  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  House  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  expressed  their  conviction  that  the 
Duke,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  assurance,  did  have  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  irregularities  which  his  lax 
personal  morality  and  incredible  slackness  rendered  so 
patently  possible.  That  he  could  have  been  absolutely 
ignorant  and  unsuspicious  of  them  is,  indeed,  only  to  be 
explained  by  crediting  him  with  a  degree  of  gullibility 
and  crass  stupidity  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  ability  and  discrimination  he  displayed  in  regard  to 
much  of  his  official  business.  The  mere  fact  that  week 
after  week  his  mistress  should  have  been  bringing  to  his 
notice  the  names  of  fresh  officers,  with  many  of  whom 
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she  could  have  hardly  become  personally  acquainted,  and 
asking  specific  favours  for  these  gentlemen,  should  surely 
have  been  sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion.  A  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and 
"  the  honour  of  a  Prince  "  was  whitewashed.  Whether 
that  whitewashing  would  have  been  regarded  as  adequate 
by  a  thoroughly  aroused  public  if  the  Duke  had  not 
promptly  tendered  his  resignation  is,  perhaps,  a  doubtful 
proposition.  In  any  case  the  bare  record  given  here — 
from  which  many  details  have  advisedly  been  omitted — 
of  this  disreputable  episode  is  sufficient  to  qualify  the 
strange  dictum  of  the  author  of  the  standard  history  of 
the  British  Army  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  the  best 
Commander-in-Chief  we  have  ever  had.  That  is  a 
pedestal  upon  which  it  is  absurd  to  elevate  the  man  who, 
putting  his  own  personal  immorality  altogether  aside, 
must  unquestionably  be  held  responsible  for  the  degra- 
dation of  British  military  honour  to  the  lowest  level  to 
which — except  in  the  black  year  of  1688 — it  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  sink. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
AN  INTERREGNUM  AND  A  RESTORATION 

IT  seems  to  have  been  pretty  clearly  understood 
even  by  Sir  David  Dimdas  himself  that  the  latter 
was  intended  to  serve  only  as  a  warming-pan 
until  such  time  as  the  Duke  of  York  could  be  restored 
to  the  Chiefship  without  provoking  any  serious  public 
outcry.  There  was  no  need  to  anticipate  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  which  had  grown  very  fond  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  found  difficulty  in  appreciating 
"  Old  Pivot's  "  cold  virtues.  In  the  "  Life  and  Opinions 
of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  "  by  his  brother,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Peninsular  War,  there  are  several  references 
to  Dundas,  all  more  or  less  disparaging.  Writing  in 
July  1910  from  Portugal,  Napier,  says,  "  If  Sir  D.  Dundas 
sees  that  people  are  angry  he  will  give  in,  for  I  know 
he  is  to  be  bulhed  like  all  old  men."  And  a  little  later, 
"  Old  Pivot  can  only  stop  my  promotion,  which  will 
be  reckoned  shockingly  unjust."  In  December  he 
bursts  out,  "  I  want  to  get  a  rise  out  of  Old  Pivot  before 
he  goes  to  the  devil,"  and  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  roundly 
declares  that  the  promotion  which  he  should  have  had 
specially  on  account  of  Corufia  was  denied  him  "  because 
old  David  Dundas  was  jealous  of  Moore's  glory."  One 
of  Dundas's  austere  observations  used  to  be  that  "  no- 
body has  any  claim,"  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  this  attitude  did  not  commend  itself  to  men 
who  were  seeing  in  the  Peninsula  a  very  different  class 
of  fighting  from  any  in  which  the  temporary  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself  had  taken  part, 
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Dundas  appears  to  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
regard  to  the  reinforcements  sent  out  to  the  army  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  that  his  tenure 
of  the  Chiefship  included  the  Walcheren  Expedition, 
one  of  the  most  deplorably  unsuccessful  enterprises 
with  which  the  British  army  has  ever  been  associated. 
The  failure,  however,  cannot  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Dundas,  but  rather  to  the  absurd  selection,  through 
ministerial  influence,  of  Lord  Chatham,  then  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  to  command  the  land  forces 
of  the  expedition. 

Before  passing  on  from  the  David  Dundas  inter- 
regnum to  the  second  tenure  of  the  Duke  of  York  it 
will  be  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
general  military  administration  at  this  period.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  five  dis- 
tinct heads  under  which  that  administration  was  con- 
ducted, namely,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  the  Secretary-at-War,  two  Paymaster-Generals, 
and  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  Apart  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  last-named,  of  which 
there  were  generally  three  or  four  at  least — half  a 
century  previously  there  had  been  six — the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary-at-War,  and  both  Pa3^master- 
Generals  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville,  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  only, 
his  successors,  Hobart,  Camden,  Castlereagh,  and  Wind- 
ham were  Ministers  for  both  the  Colonies  and  War,  and 
this  association,  it  may  now  be  mentioned,  continued 
until  1854.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Hobart  took 
over  the  volunteers  which,  together  with  the  yeomanry, 
the  militia,  and  the  "  Fencibles,"  had  remained  under 
the  Home  Office. 

Concerning  Secretaries-at-War  and  Commanders-in- 
Chief   we    have   had    already   copious    details.     But    as 
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regards  the  Paymasters-General  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Treasury 
not  only  controlled,  through  the  Paymasters-General, 
the  pay  of  the  arniy,  but  also  the  transport  and  supply. 
This  circumstance,  which  is  admirably  dealt  with  by 
Fortescue  in  a  separate  paper  reprinted  in  his  "  British 
Army,  1783-1802  "  from  the  United  Service  Magazine, 
was  a  relic  of  the  old  institution  of  Treasurer-at-War 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  Chapter  I.  The  Treasurer- 
at-War  practically  controlled  the  various  Commissaries- 
General,  and,  when  he  disappeared  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Commissariat  became  a  department  of  the 
Treasury.  This  led  to  great  complexity  and  frightful 
scandals,  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  an 
effort  was  made  to  strike  out  a  new  line  by  the  formation 
of  a  corps  of  Royal  Waggoners.  This  proved  a  failure, 
and  in  1799  another  attempt  was  made  to  secure  some 
measure  of  independence  from  the  Treasury  by  the 
creation  of  the  Royal  Waggon  Train  which  lasted  until 
1833,  when  our  arrangements  for  transport  and  supply 
lapsed  completely,  until  we  discovered  at  the  outset 
of  the  Crimean  War  that  we  possessed  no  system  at  all, 
and  a  temporary  land  Transport  Corps  had  to  be 
improvised. 

The  Duke  of  York  also  endeavoured,  by  instituting 
what  was  called  a  Staff  Corps,  to  become  to  a  certain 
extent  independent  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which 
controlled,  not  only  the  materiel  for  the  whole  army, 
but  also  the  personnel  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
and  was  consequently  in  the  ordinary  way  responsible 
for  the  supply  of  military  artificers.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  marked  success  was  attained  in  this 
direction,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance — which  in  1780 
Burke  urged  Parliament  to  abolish — continued  a  power 
in  the  land  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  Commander-in-Chief  hampered  by  having  to  deal 
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with  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secretary-at-War,  two 
Paymasters-General,  both  in  ParHament,  and  an  in- 
fluential Ordnance  Board,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to 
get  his  transport  from  the  Treasury  and  to  consult  the 
Home  Office  as  to  everything  connected  with  the  militia, 
was  not  well  placed  for  the  speedy  transaction  of  military 
business.  The  complexity,  too,  increased  during  the 
long  war  which  closed  with  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
In  1815,  as  noted  in  the  "Army  Book  for  the  British 
Empire  "  (1893),  the  number  of  distinct  military  head- 
quarters oifices  had  risen  to  thirteen,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  bare  enumeration  : — (i)  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonies  and  War,  (2)  Commander-in-Chief's  office, 
(3)  Secretary-at-War,  in  Parliament,  (4)  Superintendents 
of  Military  Accounts,  (5)  Board  of  General  Officers, 
(6)  Commissary-in-Chief,  (7)  Judge  Advocate-General 
in  ParHament,  (8)  Army  Medical  Board,  (9)  Commis- 
sioners of  Barracks,  (10)  Commissary-General  of  Musters, 
(11)  Two  Paymasters-General,  one  in  Parliament,  (12) 
Board  of  Ordnance,  and  (13)  Commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.  Some  of  these  were  certainly  in  existence 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  addition  to  the 
five  officers  mentioned  on  page  86,  but  either  had  no 
separate  existence  or  were  in  a  state  of  comparative 
obscurity. 

But  the  multiplication  of  the  head-quarters  offices 
was  not  the  only  or  the  most  important  home  military 
result  of  the  great  war.  During  the  invasion  scare 
which  lasted  on  and  off  from  1803  to  1805  the  need  for 
largely  increasing  the  available  military  strength 
naturally  became  urgent,  and  a  succession  of  measures 
both  during  this  period,  and  in  the  decade  which  followed 
before  the  final  conflict  at  Waterloo,  brought  about  a 
long  spell  of  peace,  shows  with  painful  clearness  the 
rotten  foundations  of  our  military  system  at  this  period. 
Burke's  Act  in  1783,  which  has  already  been  noted  as 
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having  fixed  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  Secretary- 
at-War,  had  done  something  to  lessen  the  absolute 
authority  of  colonels  of  regiments  in  regard  to  pay  and 
recruiting,  but  the  whole  question  of  the  supply  of  men 
for  the  regular  Army  was  still  in  a  confused  state,  and 
liable  to  constant  further  derangement  by  changes  in 
regard  to  the  militia,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of 
substitutes.  The  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  saw  quite 
a  variety  of  Acts  regularizing  the  paid  substitute  system 
for  the  militia,  permitting  enlistment  into  the  standing 
army  from  the  militia,  and  altering  the  bounties ;  but 
in  1802  we  find  the  military  force  of  the  United  King- 
dom, abroad  and  at  home,  to  be  only  about  151,000,  of 
whom  about  98,000  were  regulars  and  the  rest  militia. 
The  regular  infantry  at  home  numbered  under  40,000. 

In  1804  William  Pitt  made  ah  important  move  to- 
wards augmenting  this  insignificant  defensive  force  by 
the  introduction  of  his  "  Additional  Forces  Act  "  which 
incidentally  established  the  principle  of  second  or  re- 
serve battalions  to  regiments  abroad  and  with  a  county 
connexion.  In  passing  it  may  seem  remarkable  that 
with  so  many  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
army  this  measure  should  have  needed  the  direct  spon- 
sorship of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  plan  under  which  these  second  battalions  were 
to  be  raised  was  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  militia 
ballot,  parishes  being  required  to  furnish  their  quota 
or  being  penalized  in  default,  a  distinct  attempt  at  com- 
pulsory service  in  a  small  way.  Even  with  the  advan- 
tage of  Pitt's  personal  backing,  and  in  spite  of  the  urgency 
of  the  crisis,  the  Bill  only  passed  through  the  House  by 
a  majority  of  40. 

Thanks  largely,  too,  to  Pitt's  personal  efforts  a  great 
Volunteer  Force  was  raised  for  local  service,  the  number 
shown    in    the    1803-4    Estimates    being    463,000.     Im- 
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pressive  as  this  display  of  popular  enthusiasm  was  the 
volunteers  were  not  universally  appreciated.  Even 
at  the  War  Office  it  was  thought  that  the  movement 
interfered  with  recruiting  for  the  regulars  and  militia, 
and  Windham  said  of  Addington,  who  had  introduced 
the  new  Volunteer  Act,  that  not  only  had  he  not  pro- 
vided an  army  but  had  rendered  it  impossible  that  an 
army  should  be  provided. 

In  1806  Windham,  in  order  to  make  service  in  the 
regulars  more  popular,  brought  in  a  Bill  introducing 
limited  service  and  a  title  to  pension.  Previously  the 
contract  of  service  under  which  the  soldier  had  entered 
the  army  had  been  for  life,  except  during  certain  special 
periods  when,  for  the  purposes  of  a  temporary  aug- 
mentation, two  and  three  year  enlistments  had  been 
made.  Windham's  actual  proposals  did  not  prove 
feasible  but  he  must  be  given  credit  for  being  the  first 
Minister  who  succeeded  in  getting  through  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  His  idea  was  to  enlist  recruits  for  seven 
years'  service  in  the  infantry,  eight  in  the  cavalry,  and 
twelve  in  the  artillery.  He  met  with  considerable 
opposition  to  his  scheme  among  the  leading  generals 
of  the  day,  only  a  narrow  majority  out  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  officially  referred  being  in  favour  of  a  change. 
The  opinions  are  given  in  extenso  in  General  Sir  J.  W. 
Gordon's  "  Military  Transactions  "  from  the  beginning 
of  1803  to  the  end  of  1807,  compiled  from  documents 
in  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  Among  them  is 
a  very  hostile  criticism  by  Sir  John  Moore  who  thought 
that  only  "  service  which  is  forced  should  be  limited 
in  time."  He  somewhat  ungrammatically  dreaded  "  a 
change  which  may  affect  Troops  who  as  they  are  com- 
bine qualities  very  uncommon,  and  which  make  them 
perhaps  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe."  His  mind,  he 
says,  "  suggests  much  evil  but  no  good  as  likely  to  arise 
from  it," 
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The  senior  Gunner  officers  of  the  army  were  equally 
uncompromising  in  their  condemnation.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  record  their  opinion  that  "  limited  service 
in  the  Artillery  must  be  attended  with  the  very  worst 
effects  to  this  Service." 

In  1808  Lord  Castlereagh  modified  Wyndham's 
scheme  by  offering  the  recruit  the  alternative  of  en- 
listing for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  Castlereagh  also 
produced  a  very  importamt  Bill  for  raising  "  Local 
Militia  "  by  ballot  without  substitute  as  the  reserve 
force  for  the  country,  the  idea  being  to  use  the  existing 
general  militia  for  offensive  purposes  if  necessary.  This 
might  have  proved  under  more  favourable  conditions 
a  very  sound  measure,  and  the  idea  of  "  Local  Militia  " 
has  not  infrequently  been  revived  at  a  later  date.  But 
the  absurdities  of  the  general  militia  system  were  such 
as  to  discount  heavily  any  chance  of  success  which  a 
militia  second  line  scheme  might  have.  In  1809  as 
much  as  £60  was  being  paid  by  men  drawn  in  the  militia 
ballot  for  a  substitute.  One  substitute  went  to  the 
front  "  on  condition  of  receiving  4s.  per  day  during  the 
war,  and  another  sold  himself  for  7s.  3d.  per  lb."  Things 
improved  a  little  as  time  went  on,  and  in  181 1  the 
method  of  feeding  the  regular  Army  from  the  militia  was 
systematized,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  enlist  men 
supernumerary  to  the  establishment  in  anticipation 
of  vacancies  likely  to  be  caused  through  volunteering 
to  the  regulars.  Recruiting,  too,  was  to  be  by  beat 
of  drum  instead  of  ballot.  By  1813  the  militia  had 
provided  in  ten  years  nearly  100,000  recruits  for  the 
regular  army,  and  the  number  of  militiamen  taken 
for  the  Waterloo  campaign  must  have  greatly  swelled 
the  number.  Castlereagh's  "  Local  Militia "  Act  was 
not  put  in  force  after  1815,  but  it  remained  in  the  Statute 
Book  for  nearly  a  century,  an  interesting  memorial  of 
a  War  Minister  of  whom  a  good  many  hard  things  have 
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been  said,  but  who  was  broad-minded  enough  to  profit 
by  his  mistakes,  and  left  the  Army  very  much  stronger 
than  he  found  it. 

Castlereagh's  great  mistake  was  the  Walcheren  Ex- 
pedition, for  which  both  Canning  and  WelHngton  thought 
that  he  starved  the  army  in  the  Peninsula.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  rather  fancied  himself  as  an 
amateur  strategist,  and  when  the  Napoleonic  invasion 
was  thought  to  be  imminent,  he  put  forward  a  foolish 
scheme  for  meeting  it  with  a  host  of  small  boats  called 
"  catamarans."  At  first,  like  Henry  Dundas,  he  was 
addicted  to  the  employment  of  trivial  forces,  and  his 
treatment  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  neither  generous  nor 
straightforward.  But  he  grew  in  wisdom,  and  must 
at  any  rate  be  credited  with  having  succeeded  where 
Windham  failed  in  the  matter  of  limited  service.  His 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  latter  held  good  for  over 
twenty  years  when,  from  1829  to  1847,  there  was  an 
interval  in  which,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  military 
requirements,  long  service  pure  and  simple  was  in  forcei 
The  Castlereagh  scheme  was  then  with  some  modifica- 


tions reintroduced. 

As  we  have  already  wandered  so  far  away  from  David 
Dundas  and  the  Chiefship  we  may  as  well,  perhaps, 
complete  here  our  record  of  the  civil  side  of  the  War 
Office  up  to  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  York's  death. 
Taking  first  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  we  find 
Castlereagh  succeeded  in  November  1809  by  Lord 
Liverpool.  This  was  the  second  Earl,  and  one  is  liable  to 
be  a  little  confused  by  the  fact  that  in  1809  he  had  for 
a  short  time  his  younger  brother,  who  later  became  the 
third  Earl,  as  his  Under  Secretary.  Liverpool  was  a 
man  of  good  sense  who  warmly  urged  the  evacuation  of 
Walcheren,  and  did  his  best  to  support  the  army  in  the 
Peninsula,  but  received  very  little  gratitude  from  Wel- 
lington or  appreciation  from  Napier.     In  passing,  those 
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who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  behef  that  WelHngton 
and  his  army  were  wilfully  starved  and  crippled  by 
the  Government  of  the  day  should  refer  to  the  seventh 
volume  of  Fortescue's  "History"  in  which  this  view  is 
combated  with  admirable  vigour  and  precision. 

In  June  1812,  after  the  assassination  of  Mr  Perceval, 
Lord  Liverpool  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Henry, 
third  Earl  Bathurst,  was  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  and  War.  An  able  and  useful  man,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  the  impression  that  an  improvement 
noticeable  about  this  time  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Peninsula  was  largely  due  to  his  having  taken  over  the 
War  portfolio.  Possibly  what  his  biographer  calls  his 
"  quick  grasp  of  military  questions,"  as  displayed  in 
some  of  his  letters  reproduced  in  the  "  Wellington  De- 
spatches," may  have  heightened  this  impression.  For 
the  rest  his  tenure  of  office  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
length.  It  lasted  indeed  until  after  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  being  brought  to  a  close  by  the  ministerial 
crisis  which  followed  Lord  Liverpool's  apoplectic  stroke 
in  February  1827. 

An  even  longer  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship-at-War 
was  that  of  the  great  Palmerston  who,  however,  in  this 
office  did  not  display  anything  like  the  indi\dduality 
which  subsequently  marked  his  conduct  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  "  took  over  "  in  1809  from  Granville  Leve- 
son-Gower,  afterwards  Earl  Granville,  who  was  for  a 
few  months  in  that  year  Secretary-at-War  in  succession 
to  Sir  James  Pulteney  (see  page  73),  and  he  retained 
the  post  until  1828,  the  longest  tenure  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  appointment. 

Reverting  now  to  the  military  side,  we  have  to  retrace 
our  steps  to  18 11  when,  in  consequence  of  King  George 
Ill's  now  hopeless  insanity,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
appointed  Regent.  The  Prince  lost  no  time  in  restor- 
ing his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  the  Commander- 
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in-Chiefship,  the  trusty  Sir  David  Dundas  making  way 
without  a  murmur.  Very  general  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  Army  at  the  return  of  the  Duke, 
but  it  would  seem  that  at  the  time  it  was  by  no  means 
taken  for  granted  in  service  circles  that  he  would  be 
reinstated.  Writing  from  Portugal  in  February  1811, 
Charles  Napier  says,  with  reference  to  his  long-deferred 
promotion,  "  If  Lord  J\Ioira  comes  in  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  I  have  his  unsolicited  promise  to  give  me  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy,"  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
Lgrd  Moira  himself  had  strong  expectations  of  succeed- 
ing Dundas.  Be  this  as  it  may  the  Duke's  re-appearance 
at  the  Horse  Guards  was  unquestionably  popular,  and 
H.R.H.  quickly  proceeded  to  justify  it  by  taking  up 
his  old  duties  with  undiminished  vigour  and  an  improved 
sense  of  his  personal  dignity. 

At  first  things  did  not  go  altogether  smoothly.  Al- 
though the  news  of  the  rupture  between  Colonel  Wardle 
and  Mrs  Mary  Ann  Clarke  (see  Notes,  page  82)  had 
produced  some  little  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Duke, 
there  were  still  plenty  of  critics  eager  to  pick  holes  in 
his  conduct  and  associations,  and  in  18 12  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  in  connexion  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
position  of  the  Army  Agencies,  with  which  we  shall 
deal  at  close  quarters  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  Duke's  addiction  to 
gambling  and  his  consequent  almost  constant  financial 
embarrassment,  did  lend  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  as  scrupulous  and  impartial  in  the  matter  of 
these  Agencies  as  he  should  have  been.  But  luckily 
for  the  Commander-in-Chief  there  were  reasons  which, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  made  it  difficult  to  carry  the  inquiry 
into  the  subject  to  a  logical  conclusion,  and  the  storm 
blew  itself  out  not,  however,  without  deepening  the  pre- 
judice which  at  once  seems  to  attach  itself  to  the  Duke's 
character  wherever  women  or  money  are  concerned. 
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In  other  directions,  too,  there  was  outspoken  criti- 
cism. Pariiament  began  to  turn  its  cold  grey  eye  on 
sinecures  and  doubtful  pensions,  and  there  were  several 
notable  resignations  and  curtailments.  An  epidemic 
of  Army  clothing  changes  having  set  in,  the  House  of 
Commons  intervened  here  also,  and  the  military  mil- 
liners at  head-quarters  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 
to  which  Lord  Palmerston  as  Secretary-at-War  had  to 
make  such  reply  as  he  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Duke  of  York  was  a  queer  mixture  of  good  sense  and 
stupidity  in  all  that  pertained  to  a  soldier's  dress  and 
accoutrements,  and,  while  he  did  much  to  break  away 
from  the  unbending  stiffness  of  the  Great  Frederick 
regime,  he  never  seemed  to  consider,  as  Stocqueler 
points  out,  the  question  of  weight.  The  soldier  in 
quarters  at  this  time  carried  on  his  person  a  weight  of 
not  less  than  sixty  pounds,  and  in  heavy  marching 
order  the  burden  rose  to  eighty  pounds.  If  a  regiment 
was  sent  to  India  the  same  attention  was  expended  on 
warm  clothing  and  thick  black  leather  stocks  as  if  it 
were  going  to  winter  in  Scotland. 

Still  a  good  deal  of  useful  progress  was  made,  and, 
when  the  time  came  in  1814  for  the  nation  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  military  services  rendered  since 
1803  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Duke  was  handsomely 
included  in  the  award  of  praise.  The  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  given  him  for  "  the  benefits 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  nation  as  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  wars  then  concluded."  Again  in  1815  after  the 
Waterloo  campaign  there  were  fresh  votes  of  thanks, 
and  a  hearty  reference  to  the  Duke's  "  continued, 
effectual,  and  unremitting  exertions  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  high  station  during  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  years." 

After  the  war  was  over  the  Duke  did  a  great  deal  in 
many  ways  to  ameliorate  the  lives  of  both  officers  and 
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soldiers.  Although  in  his  time  little  that  was  really 
effective  could  be  done  in  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  the 
purchase  system — which  will  be  dealt  with  later  in  a 
separate  chapter — he  contrived  in  1825  to  give  a  good 
many  promotions  without  purchase  to  deserving  ofhcers, 
and  made  a  distinct  effort  to  prevent  collusion  between 
buyer  and  seller  in  the  matter  of  "  over-regulation " 
prices  of  commissions.  Another  thing  which  greatly 
endeared  the  Duke  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Army 
at  large  was  his  accessibility.  He  held  one  or  two  levees 
every  week,  and  he  was  always  most  friendly  in  his 
bearing  towards  old  and  young  alike. 

In  the  spell  of  inaction  which  followed  the  war  there 
was  a  tendency  to  indiscipline  among  even  the  com- 
missioned ranks,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  time  was  taken  up  in  connexion  with  courts- 
martial.  As  a  rule  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  con- 
siderable vigour  and  decision.  With  his  approval  two 
Gunner  officers  were  dismissed  from  the  service  for 
refusing  to  participate  in  a  Roman  Catholic  service ; 
a  colonel  who  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
against  a  Horse  Guards'  decision  in  respect  to  a  claim 
he  had  set  up  against  another  officer  was  also  removed 
from  the  "Army  List"  ;  and  when  a  serious  misunder- 
standing arose  in  the  loth  Hussars  the  Duke  did  not 
hesitate  to  pack  off  nearly  all  the  officers  to  other  corps. 

For  the  non-commissioned  ranks  he  did  much  in  small 
ways  and  in  one  great  one,  the  establishment,  namely, 
of  the  School  which  bears  his  name  and  which,  after 
many  years'  sojourn  in  Chelsea,  was  transferred  a  few 
years  back  to  the  healthier  neighbourhood  of  Dover. 
The  School  is  for  the  free  education  of  sons  of  warrant 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers  of  the 
Army,  preference  being  given  to  orphans  and  those 
whose  fathers  have  been  killed  or  died  in  service  abroad. 
Between  500  and  600  boys  are  accommodated  entirely 
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at  State  expense  ;  if  fit  and  willing  to  serve  they  are 
placed  in  the  Army  after  attaining  fourteen  years  of 
age  ;  those  who  are  unfit  are  either  apprenticed,  placed 
in  service,  or  handed  over  to  their  friends. 

The  Duke  was  well  served  by  his  Staff  Officers.  Sir 
Harry  Calvert,  with  whom  we  snail  meet  again  later, 
retained  as  Adjutant-General  his  place  during  the  Dundas 
interregnum,  and  so  apparently  did  Lieutenant-General 
Robert  Brownrigg,  who  in  1803  had  given  up  the  Milit- 
ary Secretaryship  to  become  Quartermaster  -  General, 
and  who  in  that  capacity  earned  the  commendation 
of  Wellington.  But  in  1811  some  changes  took  place. 
General  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  whose  "  Military  Trans- 
actions "  were  quoted  on  page  90,  followed  Brownrigg 
as  Quartermaster-General,  and  his  place  as  Military 
Secretary  was  taken  by  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Torrens,  who  had  served  as  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
Military  Secretary  in  1808,  and  had  previously  accom- 
panied the  unfortunate  General  Whitelocke  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  i8iq  Torrens  succeeded  Calvert  as  Adjutant- 
General,  and  revised  "  Old  Pivot's  "  Drill  Regulations, 
which  were  now  quite  out  of  date.  He  was  early  at 
his  desk,  rising  regularly  at  5  a.m.,  and  was  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  of  his  time. 

The  Duke  of  York  had  an  attack  of  dropsy  in  June 
1826,  and  died  the  following  January.  His  tenure  of 
the  Chiefship  was,  as  we  have  seen,  marked  by  very 
grave  irregularities  of  personal  conduct,  and  his  record 
in  the  matter  of  the  Army  Agencies,  which  came  to  a 
head  in  his  second  term,  was  hardly  as  clear  as  could 
be  wished.  But  he  loved  the  Army  well,  and  it  may 
charitably  be  said  of  him,  in  reversal  of  Mark  Antony's 
dictum,  that  most  of  the  good  he  did  lived  after  him, 
while  most  of  the  evil  was  "  interred  with  his  bones." 


CHAPTER  IX 
ARMY  AGENCIES 

IN  the  two  preceding  chapters  passing  reference  was 
made  to  the  subject  of  Army  Agencies,  which  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  begun  to 
exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  inner  life  of  the 
British  Army.  Before  going  further  with  our  narrative, 
it  is  expedient  at  this  point  to  step  aside  and  discuss 
in  some  detail  an  institution  which  still,  but  in  a  very 
different  sense,  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  Service.  There  is  the  greater  satisfaction 
in  doing  this  because  the  Army  Agent,  after  an  interest- 
ing historical  career  in  which  he  rose  from  very  small 
beginnings  indeed  to  a  position  of  great  political  and 
social  eminence — an  evolution  attended  by  some  not 
wholly  desirable  developments — has  for  a  good  many 
years  past  gone  steadily  forward  in  a  straight  groove  of 
progress.  To-day,  as  represented  more  particularly  by 
one  great  firm,  he  not  only  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
machinery  of  Army  administration,  but  is  a  power  in  the 
banking  world,  with  a  very  numerous  civilian  as  well  as 
military  clientele.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater  proof  of 
the  innate  soundness  of  our  military  system,  in  regard  more 
particularly  to  the  well-being  of  the  commissioned  ranks, 
than  that  from  such  a  doubtful  origin  as  is  about  to  be 
described  there  should  have  gradually  arisen  a  stately 
fabric  like  the  house  of  Cox  &  Co.,  a  first-class  bank  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  which  rigidly  observes  bank- 
ing principles,  publishes  a  half-yearly  balance-sheet — a 
performance  which  Army  Agents  a  hundred  years  ago 
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would  hardly  have  attempted — and  at  the  same  time 
contrives  to  keep  alive  that  personal  sentiment,  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  as  a  rule,  makes  any  military  institution 
worthy  of  the  name  a  very  colourless  and  ephemeral 
affair. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  Army  Agent  came  into 
existence  we  have  to  go  back  to  very  early  times  when  the 
pay  of  the  Army  was  distributed  under  a  system  strangely 
different  from  that  in  force  to-day.  As  Fortescue  has 
pointed  out  in  an  extremely  interesting  fashion  in  one  of 
his  lectures  to  the  Staff  College  on  "  The  British  Army, 
1783-1802,"  Army  pay  is  really  a  relic  of  the  days  of 
the  soldier  adventurers  who  organized  themselves  in 
companies — of  which  Conan  Doyle's  "  White  Company  " 
is  an  excellent  example  in  fiction — for  hire  by  such 
potentates  as  were  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  In 
these  organizations  the  underlying  principle  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  was  the  hope  of  prize-money,  private  or 
corporate,  the  former  in  connexion  chiefly  with  individual 
loot  or  the  lucky  capture  of  a  prisoner  willing  to  give  a 
good  ransom.  "  But  all  corporate  prize  was  divided  on 
a  fixed  scale,  according  to  the  rank  of  every  man,  from  the 
private  to  the  Commander  ...  in  this  way  each  grade 
of  military  rank  possessed  a  pecuniary  value,  and  could 
change  hands  like  the  shares  in  a  joint-stock  company." 

When  potentates  came  in  due  course  to  hire  their  own 
subjects  instead  of  foreigners  this  idea  of  participation  in 
possible  prize-money  still  remained  a  governing  principle. 
The  Sovereign  agreed,  it  is  true,  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for 
every  soldier  raised,  and  a  fixed  rate  of  pay  as  long  as  a 
corps  continued  in  existence.  But  both  the  origin  and 
the  maintenance,  first  of  the  companies,  afterwards  of 
the  regiments  raised,  was  highly  speculative.  The 
Sovereign  gave  to  "  some  leader  of  repute  "  a  letter  of 
service  authorizing  him  to  raise  a  given  number  of  men  in 
a  stated  time.     Assuming  that  a  regiment  were  to  be 
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formed,  the  leader  of  repute  proceeded  to  entrust  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subordinates  with  the  task  of  raising 
each,  say,  a  company,  the  understanding  being  that  a 
captain's  commission  would  follow  in  due  course. 
Captains,  again,  found  others  who  brought  in  recruits  on 
the  understanding  that  they  would  receive  commissions 
as  subalterns.  Of  such  a  system  there  were  two  natural 
consequences.  In  the  first  place  men  could  seldom  be 
got  to  enlist  without  a  bounty,  and  at  times  the  price  of 
recruits,  often  only  obtainable  through  crimps,  rose  con- 
siderably, and  would-be  holders  of  commissioned  rank 
had  to  pay  out  of  their  pockets  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
sum  allowed  by  the  Sovereign  for  each  soldier  raised. 
Secondly,  an  officer  having  thus  bought  himself,  as  it 
were,  into  the  Service,  came  to  have  a  sort  of  vested 
interest  in  his  commission,  while  the  latter  acquired  more 
and  more  a  distinct  pecuniary  value. 

Such  pay  as  was  issued  to  the  Army  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  regarded 
from  two  standpoints.  Essentially  it  was  a  pittance 
representing  to  the  officers  interest  on  the  sums  they  had 
expended  in  obtaining  their  commissions,  to  the  men  a 
bare  subsistence,  with  such  clothing  as  their  colonels  chose 
to  give  them.  But  it  was  also,  in  Fortescue's  felicitous 
phrase,  "  in  the  nature  of  a  retaining  fee  against  the  day 
of  prize-money  ;  less  a  wage  for  service  done  than  a  fund 
to  enable  the  service  to  be  performed  ;  rather  the  tools  of 
a  trade  than  the  profits  of  a  trade." 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  methods  by  which  pay 
was  distributed  to  the  Army  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  which  period  the  origin  of  Army 
Agencies  is  to  be  traced.  The  actual  distribution  was 
made  by  the  Paymaster-General,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in 
a  previous  chapter,  was  to  all  intents  a  farmer  of  the 
revenue,  providing  the  wherewithal  to  pay  the  troops 
until  such  time  as  he  could  recoup  himself  with  handsome 
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additions  from  the  public  purse.  Practically  the  only 
check  which  existed  for  many  years  upon  the  transactions 
between  the  Paymaster-General  and  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments was  the  Commissary-General  of  Musters  and  his 
staff  of  Commissaries  or  Muster-Masters.  The  mustering 
of  troops,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  personation, 
is  a  very  old  institution,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Regula- 
tions, quoted  by  Colonel  Clifford  Walton,  we  find  it  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  that  "  at  every  mustering  or  assembling 
the  Captain's  bill  shall  be  called  by  the  clarke,  every  man 
answering  to  his  own  name,  marching  forth  as  he  is  called, 
that  no  man  unto  two  names  make  answer."  The  insti- 
tution of  the  department  of  the  Commissary-General  of 
Musters  enabled  more  or  less  accurate  ideas  of  the  effective 
strengths  of  corps  to  be  formed,  and,  on  the  Commissary- 
General's  certificate  that  so  many  authorized  officers  and 
men  were  in  existence,  the  Paymaster-General  issued  the 
necessary  sum,  minus  certain  stoppages  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  Chapter  II.,  to  the  regiment. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  in  contact  with  the  in- 
dividual who  afterwards  grew  to  be  an  Army  Agent.  This 
was  the  colonel's  clerk,  who  distributed  the  pay  to  officers 
commanding  companies  and  kept  the  regimental  accounts. 
The  clerk  was  a  civilian,  and  received  no  authorized  pay 
except  in  the  First  and  Second  Foot  Guards.  But  in  other 
corps  he  soon  became  entitled  to  an  unauthorized  deduc- 
tion of  2d.  in  the  pounc  of  the  whole  pay  of  the  regiment. 
With  "  pickings  "  the  post  soon  became  a  lucrative  one, 
and,  as  such,  was  commonly  sold  by  the  colonel  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who,  in  addition,  had  to  give  bonds  or 
securities  for  his  honesty.  Doubtless  one  reason  why  these 
billets  were  eagerly  competed  for  was  the  slackness  of  the 
supervision  exercised.  Even  when,  in  the  time  of  James  II, 
the  "  Colonel's  Clark  "  had  become  the  regimental  Agent, 
the  only  vouchers  he  was  called  upon  to  produce  were 
the  acquittances  of  officers  commanding  companies. 
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"  The  whole  system  of  mUitary  finance  in  the  17th 
century,"  writes  CUfford  Walton,  "  was  one  vast  entangle- 
ment of  fraud.  Not  only  did  the  officers  defraud  the 
soldiers,  but  they  defrauded  the  Government  also,  while 
the  Government  in  turn  defrauded  both  the  Officers  and 
the  soldiers."  It  might  be  added  that  in  a  sense  the 
Government  and  the  Army  conspired  to  defraud  the 
country  by  such  institutions,  for  instance,  as  the  "  paper  " 
men,  utterly  fictitious  individuals  with  fancy  names, 
whose  appearance  on  muster-rolls  was  authorized  in  order 
that  the  pay  drawn  for  them  might  be  devoted  to  this  or 
that  regimental  purpose  for  which  regular  provision  ought 
to  have  been  made. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
early  regimental  Agents  rapidly  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
At  first  the  mere  servants,  later  the  tools,  of  their  colonels, 
we  find  them  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
developing  a  considerable  and  rather  notorious  individu- 
ality. In  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
1694  mention  is  made  of  the  significant  fact  that  in  several 
cases  Agents  were  acting  for  more  than  one  regiment,  one 
or  two,  indeed,  being  employed  for  no  fewer  than  seven 
corps.  Between  1694  and  1698  Parliament  received 
numerous  petitions  on  the  subject  of  regimental  Agents, 
who  were  charged  not  only  with  being  "  bloated  pluralists," 
but  with  serious  mishandling  of  the  large  sums  entrusted 
to  their  care.  Some,  it  appears,  had  kept  back  the  men's 
pay  and  made  profitable  use  of  the  money.  Others  had 
charged  more  for  the  discount  of  "  tallies  " — pay  was 
issued  by  the  Paymaster-General  in  the  form  not  of  cash 
but  of  "  tallies,"  for  the  cashing  of  which  discount  was 
charged — than  they  had  paid.  Yet  another  malpractice 
was  the  bold  plan  of  pretending  that  both  officers  and  men 
were  being  paid  in  advance,  the  Agent  charging  an  extor- 
tionate rate  of  interest  for  his  services  in  finding  the  money. 

Evidently  men  of  substance  and  position  found  it  worth 
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their  while  to  become  regimental  Agents.  The  Agent  to 
Wolseley's  Inniskilling  Horse,  which  was  disbanded  in 
i6g8,  was  Sir  William  Fownes,  M.P.,  and  one  of  the  main 
grievances  of  the  N.C.O.s  and  troopers  who  petitioned 
Parliament  against  him  was  that  he  had  used  his  influence 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  burke  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  Government  and  of  Army 
head-quarters  in  regard  to  these  regimental  Agents  was 
their  non-military  status.  They  were  civilians  pure  and 
simple,  and,  further,  were  not  even  amenable  to  such 
discipline  as  the  Controllers  of  Accounts  were  able  to  exer- 
cise over  military  expenditure.  They  could  not  be  court- 
martialled,  and  could  and  did  plead,  if  pushed  into  a 
corner,  that  they  were  merely  the  colonel's  private 
servants.  With  these  safeguards  they  waxed  bolder  and 
bolder,  and  in  some  cases  stooped  to  great  depths  of 
meanness  in  order  to  get  rich.  Fortescue  mentions  one 
particularly  heartless  case  in  which  a  regimental  Agent 
actually  kept  back  the  little  allowance  which  a  subaltern 
on  active  service  had  arranged  for  his  wife  to  receive  from 
the  pay  due  to  him.  The  latter  apparently  appealed  to 
the  Queen,  and  the  Agent  was  compelled  to  disgorge. 

If  we  revert  to  what  was  said  a  short  time  back  as 
to  the  virtual  purchase  of  commissions  under  cover  of 
"  letters  of  service,"  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  in 
this  quarter  a  fresh  and  fruitful  field  of  operations  rapidly 
became  opened  to  the  regimental  Agent.  To  some  extent 
he  may  have  suffered  by  the  Regulation  issued  in  171 1  for- 
bidding any  further  grant  of  commissions  to  children,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  a  commission  had  a  distinct  pecuniary 
value,  and  that  there  were  plenty  of  young  fellows  willing 
to  pay  a  round  sum  for  the  certainty  of  receiving  pay  while 
their  corps  remained  in  existence,  and  half-pay  until  their 
services  were  again  required — for  that  was  the  usual 
arrangement — was  all  in  the  regimental  Agent's  favour. 
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For,  of  course,  the  majority  of  transactions  affecting  the 
sale — it  was  commonly  nothing  else — of  commissions  would 
naturally  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  regimental  man 
of  affairs,  and,  with  all  concerned  very  slack  in  their 
notions  of  business  or  honour  or  both,  it  could  not  have 
been  difficult  to  reap  a  goodly  harvest  in  a  short  time. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  then,  the  regimental 
Agent  continued  to  prosper,  the  tendency  being  to 
abandon  the  petty  profits  attached  to  sharp  practice  in 
regard  to  pay,  and  to  fly  at  higher  game  in  the  shape  of 
lucrative  transactions  connected  with  letters  of  service 
and  the  traffic  in  recruits  and  commissions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
mention  of  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Cox  &  Co., 
Mr  Richard  Cox.  In  Colonel  Gardiner's  "  Centurions  of  a 
Century  "  it  is  noted  that  Richard  Cox  was  at  one  time 
secretary  to  John,  Earl  of  Ligonier,  whose  career  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  briefly  noted  in  Chapter  V.  Ligonier 
appointed  Mr  Cox  regimental  Agent  to  the  First  Foot 
Guards,  and  he  had  an  office  in  Albemarle  Street  until 
1765,  when  he  removed  to  Craig's  Court,  subsequently 
taking  into  partnership  Mr  Greenwood,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  presently.  Cox  &  Co.'s  old  offices  were  in 
Craig's  Court,  and  on  a  very  different  scale  from  the  hand- 
some buildings  at  16  and  17  Charing  Cross.  Still,  a  good 
many  officers  now  serving,  and  more  retired,  the  writer 
among  them,  look  back  with  affectionate  remembrance 
to  the  Craig's  Court  establishment,  cordially  endorsing 
Colonel  Gardiner's  allusion  to  the  "  quivering  subaltern 
who,  with  his  account  overdrawn,  still  had  the  courage 
to  enter  that  office  for  another  £5  note  or  so  (time,  the 
Ascot  week  in  town)  !  " 

With  apologies  for  this  anticipatory  digression,  we  may 
linger  awhile  at  the  year  1794,  in  which,  owing  to  the 
operations  under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  there  was 
a  particularly  lively  traffic  in  commissions,  and  a  corre- 
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spending  activity  among  the  regimental  Agents,  or,  as 
they  now  virtually  became.  Army  brokers.  At  this 
point  we  begin  to  notice  more  particularly  the  effect  of 
the  "  letter  of  service  "  system,  not  only  upon  the  granting 
of  first  commissions,  but  also  upon  promotions ;  for 
naturally  the  latter  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  wrong- 
headed  plan  of  offering  Army  rank  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  recruits  produced.  Alluding  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Army  brokers  took  advantage  of  this  system, 
Fortescue  quotes  a  contemporary  Guards'  officer  as 
saying  "  they  would  dance  any  beardless  youth  who  would 
come  up  to  their  price  from  one  newly  raised  corps  to 
another,  and  for  a  greater  douceur,  by  an  exchange  into 
an  old  regiment,  procure  him  a  permanent  situation  in 
the  standing  army."  Even  the  keepers  of  gambling  hells 
could  procure  commissions  and  promotions  for  their  sons 
in  this  way,  and  officers  who  had  been  driven  to  sell  out 
were  sometimes  able,  by  a  run  of  luck  at  cards,  to  buy 
themselves  into  the  Army  again,  even  though  their  pre- 
vious retirement  had  been  due  to  misconduct. 

Sir  Harry  Calvert,  who  served  with  the  Army  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  1793-4  and  afterwards  became  Adjutant- 
General,  was,  as  a  junior  officer,  much  impressed  by  the 
evils  of  this  system.  Writing  to  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple,  he 
says,  "  We  want  a  total  stop  put  to  that  pernicious  mode 
of  bestowing  rank  on  officers  without  even  the  form  of 
recommendation,  merely  for  raising  (by  means  of  crimps) 
a  certain  number  of  men."  He  goes  on  to  urge  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  "  to  relieve  deserving  officers  from 
the  intolerable  grievance  of  seeing  men  without  merit, 
without  family,  or  the  smallest  pretensions  to  military 
ability,  pass  over  their  heads  and  arrive  at  a  very  high, 
and  till  now  a  very  respectable  rank  in  the  Army,  solely 
through  the  medium  of  a  rascally  crimp." 

There  is  no  question  of  Sir  Harry  Calvert's  sincerity, 
any  more  than  there  is  of  the  reality  of  the  abuses  of  which 
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he  complained,  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  noted  that 
Calvert  himself  was  thought  to  have  owed  his  subsequent 
advancement  quite  as  much  to  a  favourable  side  wind  as 
to  his  own  very  real  ability.  The  circumstance  that  only 
five  months  before  he  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Mr  Thomas  Hammersley  of  Pall  Mall,  and  niece  of  Mr 
Greenwood  of  Cox  &  Greenwood,  Army  Agents,  the  Duke 
of  York  made  him  Adjutant-General,  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  contemporary  gossip.  The  Duke  was  known  to  be 
heavily  indebted  to  Mr  Greenwood's  firm,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  in  such  circumstances  the  appointment 
should  be  criticized.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  selec- 
tion was  fully  justified.  If  only  half  of  what  was  said  of 
him  by  those  who  knew  him  well  is  true.  Sir  Harry  Calvert 
was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
and  the  house  of  Cox  &  Co.,  in  which  there  is  still  a 
Hammersley,  may  well  be  proud  of  their  century-old 
connexion  with  the  Adjutant-Generalship  of  the  British 
Army. 

It  was  briefly  noted  in  the  last  chapter  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Duke's  second  term  of  office  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  question  of  Army  Agencies  reached 
rather  a  critical  stage.  What  happened  was  that  in  July 
1812  Mr  Cochrane  Johnstone  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  his  proposition  being  that,  owing  to 
the  growing  concentration  of  regimental  business  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  Agents,  the  failure  of  one  of  the  latter 
might  become  quite  a  serious  national  calamity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  failure  of  the  Agent  to  a  single  corps 
used  in  bygone  days  to  cause  great  inconvenience  and 
considerable  loss.  But  the  business  of  the  more  successful 
Agents  had,  more  especially  of  late,  been  expanding 
enormously.  The  case  of  Mr  Greenwood's  firm  was 
notorious.  In  1795,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  first 
made  Commander-in-Chief,  the  firm  was  acting  for  twenty- 
five  regiments.     Seventeen    years  later  it   had  become 
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Agents  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  battalions  out  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  besides  fifteen  mihtia  regi- 
ments, and  the  branches  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
It  was  inferred  that  this  extraordinary  extension  of  the 
firm's  operations  had  been  assisted  by  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  pubhc  interest  in  the  matter  was 
aroused.  But  it  so  happened  that  at  the  moment,  owing 
to  arrears  of  accounts  and  audit,  Mr  Greenwood  was 
actually  the  nation's  creditor  for  a  large  amount,  and  this 
circumstance  was,  perhaps  wisely,  seized  as  an  excuse  for 
letting  the  subject  drop. 

At  this  point  we  may  leave  the  Army  Agencies  with  a 
parting  word  as  to  their  present  position  and  uses.  It  is 
vastly  to  their  credit  that  long  ago  they  completely  ex- 
tricated themselves  from  the  entanglement  of  question- 
able practices  into  which  they  were  led,  largely  no  doubt 
by  reason  of  their  environment.  There  are  now  only  three 
surviving  firms  of  Army  Agents,  viz.  :  Messrs  Cox  &  Co., 
Messrs  Holt  &  Co.,  and  Messrs  Sir  C.  R.  M'Grigor,  Bart.  & 
Co.,  of  whom  by  far  the  largest  is  the  first  named.  It  is, 
as  has  been  noted,  a  great  up-to-date  banking  concern, 
with  branches  in  India  and  an  associated  Shipping  Agency. 
Its  area  of  operations  is,  of  course,  much  greater  than  was 
that  of  Cox  &  Greenwood  in  1812,  but,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  all  Army  Agents  are  nowadays  required  to  give 
very  substantial  security  indeed,  the  strength  of  the 
firm's  position  as  indicated  by  its  published  balance-sheets, 
and  the  sound  banking  lines  on  which  its  business  is  con- 
ducted, are  of  themselves  sufficient  guarantee  that  no 
sort  of  risk  to  the  nation  or  the  Army  is  now  involved. 
The  system,  too,  on  which  the  business  of  Army  Agents  is 
conducted  has  entirely  altered  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
As  regards  the  pay  of  the  men,  the  Army,  of  course,  has 
now  its  own  Army  Pay  Department,  and  by  regulation  an 
officer,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  can  draw  his  pay  through 
that  department.     But    in   the  vast   majority   of  cases 
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officers  prefer  to  let  the  regimental  Agents  draw  their 
pay,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  a  current  banking  account. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  were  demonstrated  in  a 
very  striking  fashion  during  the  South  African  War,  when 
Messrs  Cox  &  Co.  afforded  to  officers  at  the  front  facilities 
hitherto  unheard  of,  which  would  be  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  any  official  organization.  In  time  of  war  it  is 
often  impossible  to  furnish  returns,  such  as  pay-lists,  with 
regularity  and  punctuality.  But,  during  the  war,  officers 
were  never  inconvenienced  by  the  inevitable  delay,  thanks 
to  Messrs  Cox  &  Co.'s  arrangements  with  the  Standard 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  which  enabled  any  officer  to  draw 
for  the  amount  of  a  month's  pay  at  a  time  at  any  of  the 
Standard  Bank's  branches  in  South  Africa.  Many  officers 
were  detached  from  their  Units  for  various  purposes,  and 
yet  were  always  able  to  obtain  their  pay  with  the  same 
facility  as  they  could  at  home  in  times  of  peace. 

Officers  on  active  service  frequently  need  money  both 
for  their  own  and  the  public  service.  At  the  same  time, 
to  carry  about  more  money  than  they  want  is  the  last 
thing  they  wish  to  do.  It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs  Cox  & 
Co.  met  the  requirements  of  the  case  by  accepting  cheques 
as  evidence  of  existence,  and  waiting  for  the  formal  re- 
turns until  their  eventual  arrival.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
affording  these  valuable  facilities  a  certain  risk  was  run, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  in  practice  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  small  one. 

In  the  Service  a  widespread  illusion  exists  that  Army 
Agents  draw  the  pay  of  officers  three  months  in  advance, 
and  that  the  use  of  this  money  constitutes  a  very  impor- 
tant source  of  profit.  This  is  an  utterly  mistaken  idea. 
The  War  Office  only  hands  over  to  the  Agents  the  pay  of 
an  officer  the  day  before  that  on  which  he  is  entitled  to 
draw  it,  and  the  Agents  receive  from  the  authorities  no 
remuneration  of  any  sort  for  acting  as  paymasters,  or 
accountancy.     That  they  should  still  be  willing  even  in 
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war-time  to  afford  their  military  clients  the  same  accom- 
modation as  is  given  the  mercantile  community,  and  to 
run  added  risks  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  financial  methods  to  army  requirements, 
indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  present  Army  Agency 
system  is  as  sound  and  progressive  as  any  such  system 
could  well  be. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  GREAT  PEACE 

AFTER  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  the  fas- 
cination which  the  Commander-in-Chiefship  has 
had  for  several  Enghsh  Sovereigns  attracted 
George  IV,  and  for  a  time  he  was  seriously  inclined  to 
take  the  office  into  his  own  hands.  In  a  sort  of  way 
he  had  military  predilections,  and  had  been  the  colonel 
of  the  loth  Hussars  since  1795.  At  the  time  of  the 
invasion  scare  in  1803-5  he  had  pestered  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  Mr  Secretary  Addington  for 
promotion,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  a  more 
prominent  position  in  connexion  with  the  defence  of  the 
country.  But  the  opportunity  had  been  denied  him, 
and  subsequently  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Regency  had  kept  his  military  ambitions 
in  the  background.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  Duke  of 
York  two  of  the  King's  other  brothers  had  thrown  out 
suggestions  as  to  the  reversion  to  the  Chiefship,  but 
George  IV  had  given  them  no  encouragement,  and  had 
hinted  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  should  a  vacancy 
occur  he  would  offer  the  appointment  to  his  Grace. 
When,  however,  the  Duke  of  York  died,  the  King's  former 
military  ambitions  were  rekindled,  and  accordingly, 
taking  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  had  been  the  Duke  of 
York's  Military  Secretary,  into  his  confidence  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Chiefship  should  be  assumed  by  his  Royal 
self,  with  Sir  Herbert  as  Adjutant-General.  Clearly 
his  Majesty  intended  to  be  an  absolute  Army  chief, 
and,  realizing  this.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  saw  a  rock  ahead 
110 
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in  the  shape  of  the  Secretaryship-at-War.  However 
peremptorily  the  King  as  Commander-in-Chief  might 
issue  orders,  and  however  readily  Sir  Herbert  might  as 
Adjutant-General  communicate  them  to  the  Army, 
the  Constitutional  authority  of  the  Secretary-at-War 
as  Minister  charged  with  the  transaction  of  Army  busi- 
ness could  not  be  disregarded.  Sir  Herbert  accordingly 
suggested  that,  if  the  King  were  to  take  upon  himself 
the  Chiefship,  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to  make  sure 
that  the  Secretary-at-War  was  a  military  man.  In 
that  way  his  Majesty  would  not  be  likely  to  be  unduly 
restricted,  and  at  the  same  time  Constitutional  usage 
would  be  respected.  The  King  was  not  pleased  with 
this  advice,  and  further  objected  to  Sir  Herbert's  alter- 
native suggestion  that  the  assumption  of  the  command 
of  the  Army  by  his  Majesty  should  be  qualified  by  the 
appointment  of  one  of  Wellington's  most  distinguished 
Generals  as  Chief  of  the  Staff.  George  IV  was  shrewd 
enough  to  perceive  that  his  idea  of  becoming  a  military 
autocrat  would  be  upset  by  any  such  arrangement  as 
this,  and  so  eventually,  after  an  interval  of  three  weeks, 
during  which  Palmerston  as  Secretary-at-War  issued 
the  General  Orders,  the  King  consented  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  General  Order,  dated 
23  January,  1827,  and  signed,  "  by  his  Majesty's  Com- 
mand," Henry  Torrens,  Adjutant-General  :  "  The 
King  feels  that  under  the  present  afflicting  circumstances 
his  Majesty  cannot  more  effectually  supply  the  loss 
which  the  Nation  and  the  Army  have  sustained  than 
by  appointing  to  the  Chief  Command  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces  Field-Marshal  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  great  and  distinguished  General  who  has  so  often 
led  the  armies  of  the  Nation  to  victory  and  glory,  and 
whose  high  military  renown  is  blended  in  the  history 
of  Europe." 
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Sir  Henry  Torrens  hoped  that  Wellington  would 
follow  this  up  by  a  General  Order  in  which  the  new 
Commander-in-Chief  would  dilate  upon  the  \drtues  of 
his  predecessor,  and  pledge  himself  to  follow  as  far  as 
possible  in  his  footsteps.  He  even  furnished  the  Duke 
with  a  draft  General  Order  to  this  effect ;  but  the  Duke 
skilfully  evaded  the  suggestion,  and  merely  announced 
that  "  in  obedience  to  H.M.'s  most  gracious  command, 
Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assumes  the 
command  of  the  Army,  and  earnestly  requests  the 
assistance  and  support  of  the  General  and  other  officers 
of  the  Army  to  maintain  its  discipline,  good  order, 
and  high  character  " — surely  one  of  the  most  laconic 
General  Orders  ever  issued  on  an  occasion  of  supreme 
importance. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  considered  it  a  point  of  duty 
and  mark  of  respect  to  his  Royal  predecessor  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  the  latter's  staff,  but  he  quickly  made 
it  evident  that  in  all  future  patronage  he  should  be 
guided  entirely  by  his  own  judgment,  and  that  a  high 
and  rigid  standard  of  merit,  with  careful  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  active  service,  would  henceforth  be  set 
up  and  maintained.  He  even  directly  opposed  the 
King  in  regard  to  a  colonelcy — that  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards — which  his  Majesty  wished  to  confer  upon  a 
Major-General  with  no  war  record,  who  had  been  useful 
to  the  Government  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  Sir 
George  Anson,  one  of  his  Peninsular  brigadiers. 

Stocqueler  quotes  some  interesting  examples  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  correspondence  in  regard  to 
patronage,  one  of  the  letters  being  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  wanted  "  a  poor  Scotch  hidalgo  "  admitted 
as  an  artillery  cadet.  "  Your  Grace,"  adds  Sir  Walter, 
with,  as  some  of  his  countrymen  may  think,  rather 
superfluous  humility,   "  knows   Scotland   is   a   breeding. 
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not  a  feeding  country,  and  we  must  send  our  sons  abroad, 
as  we  send  our  black  cattle  to  England." 

The  Great  Duke's  strong  good  sense  and  utter  in- 
difference to  possible  Court  disfavour  were  well  illus- 
trated by  his  attitude  towards  an  influential  proposition 
that  officers  of  the  Army  should  subscribe  towards  the 
payment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  debts,  estimated  to 
amount  to  £200,000.  He  pointed  out  that  the  position 
of  the  General  Officers  of  the  Army  alone  precluded 
the  serious  consideration  of  any  such  proposal.  "  There 
may  be  from  a  dozen  to  twenty  of  us  capable  of  sub- 
scribing a  sum  of  money  for  any  purpose.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  General  Officers  have  from  £300  to  £400 
a  year  !  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  men  thus  pro- 
vided for  can  advance  £300,  or  even  £100,  to  pay  the 
Duke  of  York's  creditors  ?  "  In  conclusion,  after 
further  reviewing  the  proposition,  he  says,  "  I  earnestly 
deprecate  it,  and  I  may  do  it  with  the  more  freedom, 
as  there  are  two  persons  now  alive  who  knew  that  I  was 
willing  to  come  forward,  if  others  would,  to  arrange 
the  Duke's  debts  some  years  ago,  if  he  would  have 
allowed  of  their  being  arranged." 

Wellington's  first  tenure  of  the  Chief  ship  was  a  very 
short  one,  lasting  only  from  January  to  April  1827,  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  terminated  being  some- 
what peculiar.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  the 
Duke  had  been  a  member  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's 
Ministry,  which,  as  Bright  remarks,  had  from  the  first 
been  a  Government  of  compromise,  but  was  now 
seriously  divided  over  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill. 
On  the  one  side  was  Canning  with  his  followers,  including 
Palmerston,  the  Secretary-at-War,  and  Huskisson,  who 
was  shortly  to  become  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  Colonies  ;  and  on  the  other  the  high  Tory  or  Pro- 
testant party,  headed  by  Lord  Liverpool  himself, 
and  including  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had  Lord 
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Liverpool  remained  Prime  Minister  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's position  as  Commander-in-Chief  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  not 
only  of  a  friend  and  colleague,  but  of  a  former  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  But  in  February  1827  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  lit,  and  the 
following  April  the  King  summoned  Canning  and  asked 
him  to  form  an  Administration.  Thereupon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  not  caring  to  have  Canning  over  him, 
withdrew  from  the  Ministry,  and  resigned  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefship. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  Chiefship  was  per  se 
no  longer  a  political  office,  but  the  Duke  felt  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  post  with  satisfaction  to  himself 
under  a  Government  of  which  Canning  was  the  head. 
There  was  a  distinction  in  his  mind  between  serving 
in  the  same  Ministry  with  Canning  and  in  having  inter- 
course with  him  as  a  subordinate,  and  the  Duke  was 
not  the  man  to  let  love  of  office  outweigh  his  personal 
susceptibilities  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  Accordingly, 
four  months  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Chiefship  again  became  vacant,  and  for  yet  another 
four  months  no  successor  was  appointed.  During 
this  period  the  King  again  tried  to  make  his  advisers 
fall  in  with  the  idea  of  his  assuming  the  Chiefship,  and 
again  failed  to  secure  their  concurrence.  During  this 
truly  uncomfortable  period  the  Secretary-at-War  once 
more  issued  the  General  Orders,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor 
being  temporarily  appointed  Deputy-Secretary.  Parlia- 
ment seized  the  opportunity  of  making  a  dead  set  at 
the  Army,  and  reductions  were  threatened  which  were 
profoundly  distasteful  to  the  head-quarters  staff.  "  We 
do  want  you  here  sadly,"  wrote  Sir  Herbert  privately 
to  the  Duke,  and  the  latter  must  have  felt  galled  indeed 
to  think  what  a  brief  spell  of  useful  authority  he  had 
enjoyed. 
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Suddenly  the  whole  situation  was  altered  in  August 
by  the  death  of  Canning.  Lord  Goderich,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies  under 
Canning,  was  called  upon  by  the  King  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment, and  the  King,  finding  his  own  military  aspirations 
effectively  baulked,  asked  Wellington  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  Army.  The  Duke  consented,  being 
possibly  assisted  to  that  decision  by  the  knowledge 
that  in  any  conflict  of  opinion  with  "  Goody  Goderich," 
the  weakest  man  who  ever  became  Prime  Minister  in 
this  country,  his  own  was  likely  to  prove  by  far  the 
stronger  will.  On  28  August,  only  eleven  days  after 
the  King  had  offered  Wellington  the  Chiefship,  the 
Adjutant-General,  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  died,  and  the 
Duke  appointed  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  succeed  him. 
Sir  J.  Willoughby  Gordon  was  re-appointed  Quarter- 
master-General, and  the  Military  Secretaryship  fell 
to  the  gallant,  distinguished,  and  tactful  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke's 
brother,  Lord  Mornington.  Fitzroy  Somerset  had  lost 
an  arm  at  Waterloo,  and  was  very  popular  with  the 
officers  of  the  Army.  The  latter,  proud  as  they  were 
of  Wellington's  great  fame,  and  glad  as  they  may  have 
been  to  have  him  as  their  figurehead,  were  not  enamoured 
of  his  cold  bearing  and  irritable  temper,  and  it  was 
said  that  no  one  would  care  to  see  the  Chief  who  could 
obtain  a  decision  from  the  Military  Secretary,  a  pre- 
ference which  has  not  always  been  evinced  in  regard 
to  later  holders  of  the  two  appointments. 

In  January  1828  another  upset  took  place,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Goderich  of  the  seals  of  office.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  replace  him,  the  King, 
on  the  advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  proceeded  forthwith  to  form  a  Tory 
Ministry.  In  those  days  many  things  were  possible 
in  politics  which    would  seem    strange  to-day,   but   to 
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double  the  parts  of  Prime  Minister  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  obviously  out  of  the  question.  The  Duke 
accordingly  relinquished  the  Chiefship  after  arranging 
for  its  transfer  to  the  most  trusted  of  his  Peninsula  and 
Waterloo  Generals,  Lord  Hill.  In  doing  so  he  made 
the  qualification  that,  as  Lord  Hill  was  not  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  List,  he  should  be,  not  Commander-in- 
Chief,  but  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  a  distinction 
which  continued  to  be  observed  until  November  1887, 
when  a  patent  as  Commander-in-Chief  was  granted  to 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Lord  Hill's  was  a  delightful  personality,  quite  apart 
from  his  great  merit  as  a  level-headed  commander,  brave 
and  resolute,  and  entirely  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  great  leader's  orders.  A  stoutish, 
florid  man,  he  was  often  called  "  Farmer  Hill,"  in  allusion 
to  his  appearance,  but  he  was  "  Daddy  Hill  "  to  the  Army, 
by  which  he  was  held  in  much  affectionate  esteem.  He 
had  all  the  best  qualities,  as  well  as  the  bearing,  of  an 
English  country  gentleman,  and  in  politics  was  a  staunch 
Tory  of  the  old  school.  But  he  never  allowed  politics 
to  influence  him  unduly  in  the  discharge  of  his  military 
duties,  and  his  administration  of  the  Horse  Guards  was 
conspicuous  for  its  fairness.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  but 
he  was  a  great  stickler  for  discipline,  and  dealt  se^  erely 
with  any  neglect  of  duty  or  exhibition  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
On  a  colonel  who  had  allowed  speeches  alluding  offen- 
sively to  the  Throne  to  be  made  in  his  hearing,  "  Daddy  " 
Hill  descended  heavily.  He  also  court-martialled  the 
unfortunate  Colonel  Brereton  for  not  acting  effectively 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bristol 
Riots  in  1830,  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  Brereton's 
suicide.  Finally,  his  kindness  of  heart  did  not  interfere 
with  his  opposition  to  the  Parliamentary  movement 
in  favour  of  restricted  flogging  in  the  Army,  which  met 
with  some  success  during  his  tenure  of  the  Chiefship. 
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The  two  great  difficulties  with  which  Lord  Hill  was 
called  upon  to  deal  during  his  fourteen  years'  rule  at 
the  Horse  Guards  were  riots  and  disturbances  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  Parliamentary  interference.  To  some 
extent  one  arose  out  of  the  other,  for  repeatedly  when 
the  troops  were  called  out  in  aid  of  the  civil  power  the 
Government  Press  made  a  point  of  criticizing  the  action 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  censorious  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
This  and  the  growing  intrusion  of  the  civihan  element 
into  the  management  of  Army  affairs  was  naturally 
distasteful  to  a  man  of  Hill's  temperament,  but  on  the 
whole  he  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  singularly  easy 
and  pleasant  tenure.  The  latter  is  credited  with  a 
variety  of  useful  measures,  including  the  institution  of 
distinguished  service  rewards  to  the  amount  of  £18,000 
a  year  ;  the  grant  of  half-pay  to  officers  holding  civil 
appointments  ;  the  abolition  of  fees  payable  on  Army 
commissions  ;  the  establishment  of  garrison  libraries  ; 
the  dissemination  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Army  ; 
and  the  abolition  of  degrading  punishments  in  military 
prisons.  Lord  Hill  resigned  the  Chiefship  in  1842  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  died  in  December  of  that  year. 

We  have  now  to  turn  aside  to  the  record  of  what  may 
still  be  termed  the  civihan  side  of  the  War  Office,  although 
that  record  includes,  as  will  be  seen,  two  very  distinguished 
mihtary  names.  Reverting  to  1827,  we  find  that  in  April 
of  that  year,  Frederick  John  Robinson,  Viscount  Gode- 
rich,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Ripon,  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  in  succession  to 
Earl  Bathurst.  We  have  already  encountered  "  Goody 
Goderich  "  (also  known  as  "  Prosperity  Robinson,"  by 
reason  of  his  sanguine  forecasts  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  and  need  not  concern  ourselves  greatly  with 
either  his  present  four  months'  association  with  the  War 
Office,  or  with  his  second   term  as   War   and    Colonial 
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Minister  from  1830  to  1833.  "  An  amiable,  upright,  irre- 
solute man  of  respectable  abilities  and  business-like 
habits,"  his  chief  claim  to  consideration  from  the  military 
standpoint  lies  in  his  being  one  of  a  numerous  line  of 
pohticians  who  have  risen  from  being  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  or  Secretary-at-War  to  be  Prime  Minister.  When 
on  the  death  of  Canning  he  was  summoned  by  the  King 
to  form  a  Ministry  he  was  succeeded  as  War  and  Colonial 
Secretary  by  William  Huskisson,  who  had  already  served 
for  some  years  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  under  Henry 
Dundas.  Huskisson  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  Canning 
and  a  man  of  great  talent  and  business-like  aptitude,  but 
a  failure  as  a  statesman.  He  fell  out  with  Wellington, 
and  for  several  years  the  estrangement  was  complete.  A 
reconciliation  was  planned  in  1830  by  a  mutual  friend  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  great  railway  in  England,  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  which  both  Wellington  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Huskisson,  now  out  of  office,  were 
present.  In  the  act  of  greeting  his  former  friend,  Huskisson 
stumbled  on  the  line,  and  was  so  severely  injured  that  he 
died  the  same  evening. 

For  a  few  months  in  1830,  previously  to  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  second  term.  General  Sir  George  Murray  held  the 
portfolio  of  War  and  the  Colonies.  This  was  Wellington's 
old  Quartermaster-General  in  the  Peninsula,  a  most  able 
staff  officer,  who  had  recently  held  in  succession  the 
Governorship  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
the  Lieutenant-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
chief  command  in  Ireland.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
Member  for  Perth  County,  and  made  a  distinct  mark  in 
politics  as  a  skilful  debater  and  useful  office  man. 

From  1833  to  1S34  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  afterwards, 
as  Earl  of  Derby,  Prime  Minister,  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  and  the  Colonies,  holding  the  same  post  later  in 
1841  in  Peel's  Administration.  An  excellent  scholar,  he 
translated  the  Iliad  into  verse  with  considerable  success, 
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and  was  a  man  of  delightful  manner  tempered  by  a  certain 
aloofness.  His  immediate  successor  for  a  few  months  in 
1834  was  the  genial  and  accomplished  Spring-Rice,  after- 
wards first  Baron  Monteagle,  who  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  in  Lord  Melbourne's  first  short-lived  Whig 
Ministry.  Another  brief  tenure  of  the  office  followed, 
that  of  George  Hamilton  Gordon,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
who  went  out  with  his  leaders,  Peel  and  Wellington,  early 
in  1835. 

In  Lord  Melbourne's  second  Administration  the  Secret- 
aryship of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies  fell  to  Charles 
Grant,  who  almost  immediately  became  Lord  Glenelg. 
Glenelg's  time  was  chiefly  taken  up  with  colonial  affairs, 
particularly  those  of  Canada  and  South  Africa,  in  his 
handling  of  which  he  was  not  fortunate.  It  is,  however, 
to  his  credit  that  in  his  term  of  office  West  Indian  slavery 
was  totally  abolished.  Glenelg  remained  War  and  Colonial 
Minister  until  1839,  when  for  a  few  months  Constantine 
Henry,  first  Marquess  of  Normanby,  held  the  portfolio 
under  Lord  Melbourne.  The  Ministry,  now  in  the  last 
stage  of  weakness,  was  defeated  in  May,  and  Melbourne 
having  resigned,  Queen  Victoria,  among  whose  Bed- 
chamber women  was  Lady  Normanby,  summoned  the 
Marquess  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  form  an 
Administration.  This  he  failed  to  do,  and  a  queer  political 
situation  was  produced.  Peel  was  sent  for,  but  declined 
to  take  office  unless  Lady  Normanby  and  Lady  Morpeth 
were  removed  from  the  Queen's  household.  The  Oueen 
objected,  and  so  recourse  had  to  be  made  again  to  the 
Whigs,  and  Melbourne  returned  to  office,  "  behind  the 
petticoats  of  the  ladies  of  the  Bedchamber."  Normanby 
resumed  his  former  place,  but  was  so  weak  and  halting 
that  he  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Home  Office,  being 
succeeded  by  Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl,  Russell.  Russell, 
like  Glenelg,  was  compelled  to  devote  his  attention  largely 
to  the  Colonies,  his  term  being  distinguished  by  the  absorp- 
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tion  of  New  Zealand  into  the  British  Empire  and  the  form- 
ulation of  the  British  claim  to  the  whole  of  Australia. 
In  1841,  as  previously  noted,  Lord  Stanley's  second  term 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  commenced,  thus  bringing 
us  into  the  period  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  final  tenure 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  ship,  which  opened  in  1842. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  a  second  time  in  order 
to  make  our  list  of  Secretaries-at-War  coincide  with  those 
of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  and  Secretaries  of  State. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Secre- 
tary-at-War  throughout  this  period  was  a  person  of  far 
more  real  military  importance  than  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  and  Colonies,  who,  during  an  era  of  peace,  almost 
naturally  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  Colonial 
side  of  his  office.  The  Secretary-at-War  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  not 
only  did  he  answer  for  the  War  Ofhce  in  Parliament,  but 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  issued  the  General  Orders  to  the 
Army  during  the  intervals  in  which  there  was  no  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

When  Palmerston's  long  term  as  Secretary-at-War  came 
to  an  end  in  1828,  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Sir  Henry, 
afterwards  Viscount,  Hardinge,  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  at  home.  Hardinge' s  notable 
military  career  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
volume,  but  he  was  as  popular  at  the  War  Office  as  he  was 
in  the  Army,  and  ably  seconded  Lord  Hill  in  the  work  of 
military  administration  between  1828  and  1830.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  very  fond  of  Hardinge,  who  acted 
as  his  second  in  his  historic  duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea. 
Towards  the  close  of  Lord  Hill's  tenure  of  the  Chiefship, 
Hardinge  again  became  Secretary-at-War,  retaining  the 
post  from  1841  to  1844. 

For  a  few  months  in  1830  Lord  Francis  Leveson-Gower, 
afterwards  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  was  Secretary-at-War, 
a  poet  and  patron  of  men  of  genius,  who  subsequently 
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wrote  a  good  deal  about  National  Defence,  Wellington, 
and  the  War  in  the  Crimea,  but  left  no  very  distinct  mark. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Watkins  William  Wynn, 
a  most  impracticable  person,  who  contrived  to  make  him- 
self objectionable  to  both  Wellington  and  Canning,  and 
was  turned  out  of  office  by  the  former  in  183 1. 

From  183 1  to  1832  the  Secretary ship-at-War  was  held 
by  Henry  Brooke  Parnell,  afterwards  first  Baron  Congle- 
ton,  who  had  a  plan  for  reducing  the  Army  Estimates  by 
;{6oo,ooo  a  year,  which,  however,  did  not  commend  itself 
to  the  Government  headed  by  Lord  Grey.  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  he  would  not  support  the  Ministry  on  the  Russo- 
Dutch  War  Question,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  being 
succeeded  by  Byron's  friend,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  after- 
wards Lord  Broughton.  Hobhouse  was  quite  a  vigorous 
reformer,  and  managed,  in  the  face  of  Horse  Guards 
opposition,  to  abolish  several  sinecures  and  to  reduce  the 
"  dead  list  "  charges.  Finding  himself  unable  to  carry 
out  his  views  fully  he  exchanged  to  the  Irish  Chief  Secre- 
taryship, being  succeeded  by  Edward  Ellice,  who  also  had 
"  views  "  on  Army  administration.  EUice's  idea  of  secur- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary-at-War  to  Parlia- 
ment was  to  place  the  making  of  all  Army  appointments 
directly  into  the  Secretary's  hands,  a  proposal  which 
Wellington,  as  might  have  been  expected,  steadily  opposed. 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  a  very  clean-handed  office  man,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  sole  political  acquisition  was  the 
Secretary-at-War' s  silver  inkstand,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  on 
leaving  office, 

From  1834  to  1835  John  Charles  Herries  was  Secretary- 
at-War  in  Peel's  first  Administration.  He  had  been 
Commissary-in-Chief,  and,  when  that  office  was  abolished 
by  Treasury  Minute  in  18 16,  he  was  warmly  complimented 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties, 
one   of  which  had  been  the  collection,  in   co-operation 
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with  Nathan  Meyer  Rothschild,  of  French  specie  for 
the  use  of  WelHngton's  army.  Between  1835  and  1841, 
when,  as  noted  above.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  commenced  a 
second  tenn,  two  men  of  eminence  in  other  directions 
were  Secretaries-at-War,  Lord  Howick,  afterwards  Earl 
Grey,  whom  we  shall  meet  later  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Thomas  Babington,  afterwards  Lord,  Macaulay,  who 
came  to  the  office  in  1839  ^s  a  member  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Cabinet,  but  did  not  leave  on  it  any  impression 
comparable  with  that  he  created  either  as  a  historian  or 
as  the  parent  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code.  Perhaps  his 
most  serious  task — by  no  means  a  light  or  pleasant  one — 
was  his  defence  in  Parliament  of  Lord  Cardigan,  whom 
it  was  sought  to  remove  from  his  command  owing  to  a 
variety  of  notorious  irregularities.  The  case  was  chiefly 
interesting  in  that  the  question  of  the  purchase  of  commis- 
sions was  closely  involved  in  it,  a  matter  to  which  separate 
attention  will  be  devoted  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  IRON  DUKE 

WHEN  Lord  Hill  resigned  the  Command-in- 
Chiefship  in  1842  it  was  again  taken  up  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  retained  by  him 
until  his  death  in  September  1852.  In  the  history  of 
the  British  Army,  as  distinct  from  the  War  Office,  this 
period  is  a  very  depressing  one.  Already  during  the 
tenure  of  the  Chiefship  by  Lord  Hill  there  had  been 
signs  of  a  reaction  after  the  Great  War.  The  country 
was  frankly  tired  of  military  questions,  and  to  a  great 
extent  had  lost  interest  in  the  Army  which  had  served 
it  so  well.  The  assistance  of  troops  was  only  necessary 
for  the  suppresion  of  riots  and  disturbances,  a  connexion 
which  was  hardly  a  popular  one,  and  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it  there  was  a  general  disposition  to 
keep  down  Army  expenditure  as  much  as  possible.  The 
Estimates  were  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  they  were 
passed  with  little  or  no  discussion.  Speaking  of  the 
year  1840,  when,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
Macaulay  was  Secretary-at-War,  his  biographer,  Tre- 
velyan,  remarks  that  the  House  of  Commons  spent 
upon  the  Army  little  of  its  own  time  or  of  the  nation's 
money.  A  concrete  illustration  of  this  attitude  is  given 
in  a  letter  written  by  Macaulay  himself,  in  which 
he  describes  the  easy  and  successful  passage  of  his 
Estimates,  complacently  observing  that  he  got  his  six 
millions  in  an  hour  or  two. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  resumption  of  the  Chief- 
ship  produced,  of  itself,  no  sort  of  improvement  as  far 
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as  the  general  condition  of  the  Army  was  concerned. 
The  pubhc  apathy  in  regard  to  that  condition  con- 
tinued, such  defensive  institutions  as  remained  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude ;  there  was  no  militia, 
there  were  no  volunteers,  and  no  reserves  of  any  kind. 
Nor  did  the  Great  Duke  make  any  sort  of  effort  per- 
sonally to  bring  the  national  defences  up  to  the  level 
of  what  might  at  comparatively  short  notice  have 
proved  very  possible  requirements.  On  the  contrary 
he  let  things  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  several  direc- 
tions checked  what  should  have  been  normal  progress 
by  the  obstructive  display,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  armaments,  of  a  somewhat  bigoted  conservatism. 
In  the  welfare  of  the  soldier  he  displayed  singularly 
little  interest,  unless  almost  forced  to  take  action  by 
pressure  of  circumstances  or  by  the  insistence  of  a  zealous 
Secretary-at-War  like  Sidney  Herbert.  But  for  the 
latter' s  generous  enthusiasm  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  condition  of  the  ranks  at  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  would  have  remained  very  much 
what  it  was  during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  it 
must  be  sorrowfully  admitted  that,  notwithstanding 
his  immeasurable  superiority  in  regard  to  almost  every 
military  attribute,  the  Great  Duke,  with  equal  powers 
and  authority,  did  not  do  a  quarter  as  much  for  the 
Army  at  large  as  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  truth  is  that  Wellington  was  both  constitution- 
ally and  by  reason  of  his  antecedents  unfitted  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief  during  a  period  of  reaction  like 
this.  A  Tory  aristocrat  of  aristocrats,  he  had  also  just 
spent  some  fourteen  years  as  a  leading  player  in  the 
great  game  of  politics,  and  his  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  that  game  is  as  fully  attested  by  his  corre- 
spondence as  his  military  genius  is  by  his  "  Despatches." 
When  we  think  what  it  means  to  turn  from  the  holding 
of  a  great  political  office,   from  active  participation  in 
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the  Sturm  und  Drang  of  party  strife,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  great  international 
movements  of  the  day,  to  a  comparatively  circumscribed 
sphere  of  action  such  as  the  Commander-in-Chiefship 
in  a  time  of  peace  following  a  great  war,  our  surprise 
at  the  Duke's  abstention  from  any  display  of  reforming 
zeal  during  the  last  decade  of  his  great  career  is  lessened. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  resumption  of  his  old  duties  did 
nothing  to  help  the  Army  along  the  path  of  progress  ; 
and,  while  he  remained  a  great  figure-head,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  active,  and  hardly  even  a  useful  Com- 
mander-in-Chief during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  states  frankly  that  practically  all 
his  work  was  done  by  others,  and  that  his  familiar  daily 
ride  to  the  Horse  Guards  ended  in  little  more  than  a 
daily  doze  when  there.  The  partial  result  was  a  legacy 
of  unpreparedness  and  want  of  organization  with  which 
those  who  came  after  him  found  themselves  grievously 
cumbered  when,  after  half  a  century  of  peace,  Europe 
once  more  flamed  into  war. 

The  Duke's  Adjutant-General  during  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  last  tenure  of  the  Chiefship  was  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  had  succeeded  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor  in  1830,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  in 
1850  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Brown.  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  principal  characteristic  seems  to  have 
been  a  conservatism  closely  allied  to  that  of  his  chief. 
His  personality  as  a  Horse  Guards  official  was  largely 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who, 
as  before,  was  not  only  Military  Secretary  but  Welling- 
ton's familiar  friend,  and  in  many  ways  acted  as  his 
representative.  The  bond  between  the  two  was  a  very 
close  one,  and  probably  to  no  one  did  the  Iron  Duke 
unbend  more  freely  than  to  this  trusted  assistant,  re- 
lative by  marriage,  and  old  comrade-in-arms.  Fitzroy 
Somerset  on  his  part  was  utterly  devoted  to  Wellington, 
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who  after  Waterloo  had  paid  him  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate compliments  imaginable.  Somerset  had  lost  his 
right  arm  in  the  great  battle,  and  might  well  have 
believed  his  career  as  a  staff  officer  to  an  exacting 
leader  ended.  But  the  Duke  replaced  him  temporarily 
with  another  one-armed  man,  as  a  suggestion  to  his  old 
Military  Secretary  that  his  lost  arm  was  no  bar  to  his 
resumption  of  his  duties.  Fitzroy  Somerset  gratefully 
took  the  hint,  and  promptly  set  to  work  to  master  the 
art  of  writing  easily  and  clearly  with  his  left  hand. 

Much  of  the  Duke's  time  as  Commander-in-Chief 
was  taken  up  in  settling  appointments  and  dealing 
with  matters  of  discipline  such  as  nowadays  would  be 
dealt  with  almost  exclusively  by  the  Selection  Board 
or  the  Adjutant-General.  In  regard  to  appointments, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  exhibited  the  same  fairness 
and  strict  regard  for  purely  military  claims  as  char- 
acterized his  exercise  of  patronage  in  1827.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  political  and  social  considerations  to  an  extent  the 
more  regrettable  as  there  were  scores  of  veterans  avail- 
able whom  even  a  modest  appointment  would  have 
saved  from  a  penurious  old  age.  Stocqucler  puts  the 
case  plainly  when  he  says,  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
favoured  the  Tory  aristocracy  and  his  family  con- 
nexions. The  Beauforts,  Westmorelands,  and  Pakenhams, 
and  all  political  adherents,  divided  the  loaves  and  fishes 
amongst  them  to  a  very  large  extent,  while  the  officers 
who  were  notorious  for  Liberal  opinions  were  left  out 
in  the  cold.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  was  passed  over  sixteen 
times  when  there  was  a  colonelcy  to  give  away." 

It  is  also  recorded  that  the  Duke  seldom  interfered 
with  the  findings  of  a  court-martial  unless  weighty  poli- 
tical or  social  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
As  a  rule  he  had  great  faith  in  courts-martial,  so  much 
so,    indeed,    that    he   strongly    deprecated    the   exercise 
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by  officers  of  their  right  to  be  supported  by  a  legal 
"  friend,"  his  idea  being  that  the  accused  ought  to 
rely  solely  on  the  integrity  of  members  of  their  own 
profession. 

Although  he  had  himself  acted  as  a  principal  in  an 
affair  of  honour,  the  Duke  recognized  in  1843  the 
necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  military 
duelling,  as  to  which  public  opinion  had  been  greatly 
exercised  by  a  meeting  between  Colonel  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  and  one  of  his  own  subalterns,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded.  The  section  in  the  Army  Act 
which  lays  it  down  that,  apart  from  the  liability  to  be 
tried  on  a  murder  charge  if  death  ensues,  an  officer  may 
be  cashiered  even  for  being  concerned  in,  or  conniving 
at,  the  fighting  of  a  duel,  owes  its  origin  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  yet  another  direction  the  Duke  allowed  his  con- 
servatism to  be  influenced  by  the  altered  requirements 
of  the  day,  with  the  result  that  in  1849  a  terrifying 
edict  was  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  demanding  that 
in  future  all  candidates  for  commissions  should  pass 
an  examination  in  History  and  Geography,  Algebra, 
Euclid,  French,  Latin,  Field  Fortification,  Spelling, 
and  Handwriting.  As,  hitherto,  practically  the  sole 
qualification  of  a  candidate  for  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Horse  Guards  List "  was  the  competency  of  some 
relative  or  friend  to  pay  £840  for  a  cornetcy,  or  £450 
for  an  ensigncy,  the  new  order  created  widespread 
consternation.  Remonstrances  proved  entirely  un- 
availing. The  only  comfort  which  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set offered  was  that  a  certain  amount  of  judicious 
"cramming"  would  enable  the  "Syllabus"  to  be  suc- 
cessfully tackled,  and  the  "  Army  coach "  forthwith 
sprang  into  being,  much  as  Pallas  sprang  fully  armed 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  Many  candidates'  names  were 
removed  in  blank  despair  from  the  "  List,"  and  among 
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those  who  bravely  submitted  themselves  to  the  ordeal 
there  was  considerable  slaughter,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy proving  especially  severe  obstacles  to  military 
ambition.  But  the  education  test  had  come  to  stay, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  Horse  Guards  Syllabus  of  1849 
there  has  since  been  erected  a  fabric  of  military  educa- 
tion for  officers  which,  defects  and  evasions  notwith- 
standing, produces  perhaps  as  good  a  combination  of 
intellectual  and  physical  capacity  as  is  possible  in  a 
nation  like  ours. 

For  the  rest,  the  arrangements  made  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  troops  in  anticipation  of  Chartist  disturbances 
in  1848,  and  a  variety  of  changes  of  uniform,  constitute 
the  chief  achievements  of  the  military  side  of  the  War 
Office  between  1842  and  1852.  In  1850  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  died,  and  a  proposal  was 
brought  forward  to  the  effect  that  henceforth  the  offices 
of  Adjutant-General  and  Quartermaster-General  should 
be  combined  in  a  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  Duke  objected 
to  this,  but  thought  that  the  plan  might  work  if  the 
Prince  Consort,  as  representing  the  Sovereign,  were  to 
succeed  himself  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Wellington  never 
seemed  to  relish  the  idea  of  being  succeeded  in  the  Chief- 
ship  by  anyone  but  Prince  Albert,  and  doubtless  the 
latter  would  have  discharged  the  duties  of  the  post  with 
admirable  thoroughness  and  good  sense.  But  there  were 
obvious  objections,  and  the  Prince  himself  was  far  too 
wise  to  urge  any  personal  predilections  he  might  have  on 
the  subject.  Both  the  proposals  formulated  fell  through 
accordingly,  and  Sir  George  Brown  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Quartermaster-Generalship 
falling  the  next  year  to  Sir  James  Freeth.  We  shall 
come  again  into  contact  with  these  two  officials  a  little 
later  as  both  were  still  at  the  Horse  Guards  when  the 
Duke  died  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Hardinge. 

The  record  of  the  civil  side  of  the  War  Office  now 
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claims  attention,  and  in  some  respects  is  more  worthy 
of  it  than  the  mihtary  chronicle  of  this  uneventful  period. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  introduces  the  name  of  Sidney 
Herbert,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  lifts  the  record 
to  a  higher  level,  and  goes  far  to  neutralize  much  of  the 
prejudice  which  has  always,  and  very  naturally,  existed 
in  regard  to  "  civilian  interference  "  with  the  Army. 
Other  good,  and  some  great,  names  are  associated  with 
the  civilian  administration  of  the  War  Ofhce  during 
this  decade,  and  a  link  between  it  and  the  present 
generation  is  formed  by  the  fact  that  the  possessors 
of  two  of  them,  Grey  and  Gladstone,  died  within  seven 
and  three  years  respectively  of  the  commencement  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

When  Wellington  succeeded  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Stanley 
was  still  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until  December  1845, 
when  Gladstone,  who  had  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  February  because  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  rejoined  Peel's  Govern- 
ment in  Stanley's  place,  the  latter — now  Lord  Stanley 
of  Bickerstaffe — having  resigned  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Gladstone's  tenure  of  the  War  and  Colonial 
portfolio  was  a  peculiar  one.  When  appointed  he  was 
Member  for  Newark,  but  he  did  not  offer  himself  for 
re-election,  and  so  during  the  session  of  1846  he  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister  and  departmental  head  without  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  Lord  Morley,  his  biographer,  happily 
describes  the  session  in  question  as  one  not  of  argument 
but  of  Lobby  computations,  and  in  such  circumstances 
there  was  no  chance  for  the  young  War  and  Colonial 
Secretary — now  thirty-seven  years  of  age — to  win 
distinction.  In  December  1846  Peel  offered  to  resign, 
having  changed  his  mind  about  the  Corn  Laws  which 
he  now  saw  would  have  to  go,  and  Lord  John  Russell 
tried  to  form  a  Ministry.      The  attempt  failed  because 
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Earl  Grey,  who  as  Lord  Howick  had  been  Secretary- 
at-War  from  1835  to  1839,  had  taken  fright  at  Pal- 
merston's  foreign  poHcy  and  would  not  join  a  Cabinet 
in  which  he  was  Foreign  Secretary.  Peel  therefore 
remained  in  office  another  six  months,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  totally  repealing  the  Corn  Laws, 
thereby  bringing  about  his  own  downfall  at  the  hands 
of  the  agricultural  interest.  On  Peel's  resignation  of 
office  Lord  Grey  withdrew  his  objections  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  John 
Russell  succeeded  in  forming  a  Ministry,  and  Grey 
himself  joined  it  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
the  Colonies.  Although  of  a  very  critical  and  argu- 
mentative turn  of  mind.  Grey  managed  to  work  quite 
amicably  with  Palmerston,  and  it  is  said  that  no  one 
not  knowing  the  facts  would  have  imagined  that  there 
had  been  any  disagreement  between  them.  He  retained 
his  portfolio  for  nearly  six  years,  being  succeeded  by 
Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington,  afterwards  Lord  Hampton, 
who  held  ofhce  only  for  a  short  time  in  1852,  but  had, 
as  will  be  noted  later,  a  second  tenure  in  1857. 

Having  brought  our  list  of  Secretaries  of  State  up  to 
the  year  in  which  the  Great  Duke  died,  we  have  now  to  do 
the  same  for  the  Secretaries-at-War,  commencing  with 
Sir  Thomas  Francis  Fremantle,  afterwards  first  Baron 
Cottesloe,  who  succeeded  Lord  Hardinge  at  the  close  of 
the  latter's  term  in  1844.  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  was  the 
son  of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  and 
came  to  the  War  Office  from  the  Treasury,  leaving  it  in 
1846  to  become  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

In  1846  Sidney  Herbert  commenced  his  association  with 
the  War  Ofhce,  an  association  to  be  renewed  in  a  second 
term  as  Secretary-at-War  in  1852,  and  crowned  by  two 
years'  noble  service  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  from 
1859  to  1861.  Herbert  had  previously  been  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  that  capacity  had  completely 
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reorganized  the  Royal  Naval  School  at  Greenwich.  On 
taking  up  his  duties  as  Secretary-at-War  he  promptly 
turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  Army, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  worthy  commencement  made 
by  the  Duke  of  York  over  thirty  years  previously,  was 
still  in  a  deplorable  state.  Herbert's  first  step  was  to 
effect  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Duke  of  York's  School 
itself.  He  then  proceeded,  as  his  biographer,  Lord  Stan- 
more,  says,  to  convert  into  realities  the  regimental  schools 
which  had  long  existed  in  name,  but  were  in  a  condition 
of  hopeless  inefficiency.  The  trouble  lay  in  the  selection 
of  the  schoolmaster,  which  was  left  to  the  commanding 
officer,  himself  very  probably  quite  imperfectly  educated, 
the  practice  being  to  appoint  a  man  of  the  regiment  as 
schoolmaster-Serjeant.  Some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of 
this  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  an 
officer  who  joined  in  1826,  that  the  Serjeant-Major  of  his 
regiment  could  neither  read  nor  write  !  Sidney  Herbert 
took  a  great  step  forward  when  in  1846  he  grafted  on  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  School  at  Chelsea  a  Normal  School 
for  the  purpose  of  training  students  for  the  post  of  Army 
schoolmaster.  Later  the  Chaplain-General  was  appointed 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools,  and  in  1849  ^  General 
Order  was  issued  ordering  all  recruits  to  attend  school  for 
two  hours  daily  until  dismissed  drill.  In  1859,  during 
Lord  Herbert's  term  of  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  it  became  possible  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule 
that,  except  in  the  field,  no  soldier  was  to  become  even  a 
corporal  unless  he  were  tolerably  proficient  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

But  Herbert's  restless  energy  was  not  confined  even 
during  the  sixteen  months  of  his  first  term  as  Secretary- 
at-War  to  educational  improvements.  It  troubled  him 
to  note  how  completely  the  militi.i  had  dropped  out  of 
existence,  and,  if  he  could  have  ha^  1  his  way,  an  important 
and  useful  step  in  that  directior   also  would  have  been 
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taken.  As  it  was,  he  endeavoured  quietl}'  to  restore  to 
working  order  the  machinery  of  the  Mihtia  Ballot,  and 
communicated  with  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
as  to  the  provision  of  arms  and  clothing  for  a  militia  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  But  the  Bill  which  was  to  give 
effect  to  the  scheme,  though  drafted,  was  not  introduced, 
possibly  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  approved,  with 
some  modifications,  another  notable  scheme  prepared  by 
Herbert  with  the  object  of  improving  the  position  of 
Serjeants,  and  greatly  extending  the  system  under  which 
rewards  for  good  service  were  granted  to  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
whether,  in  reading  Herbert's  generous  Memorandum  on 
the  subject,  the  Duke  felt  any  qualms  of  conscience  in  his 
own  rather  scant  regard  for  the  well-being  of  his  old  sol- 
diers. Unlike  the  Militia  Bill  this  scheme  went  through,  and 
a  Royal  Warrant  embodying  it  was  duly  promulgated. 

Sidney  Herbert,  having  gone  out  with  Peel  in  July  1846, 
was  succeeded  by  Fox  Maule,  afterwards  second  Baron 
Panmure  and  eleventh  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  whom  we  shall 
meet  again  later  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  during  the 
Crimean  period.  Fox  Maule  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  Army,  and  almost  fourteen  years  previously  to  his 
appointment  as  Secretary-at-War  in  Lord  John  Russell's 
Administration  he  had  retired  as  a  captain  from  the 
79th,  now  the  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders.  He 
remained  in  office  until  1852,  unostentatiously  endeavour- 
ing to  some  extent  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Sidney 
Herbert,  to  whose  reforms  he  paid  a  generous  tribute  of 
appreciation.  In  1852  there  were  two  very  short  tenures 
of  the  Secretaryship-at-War  prior  to  Sidney  Herbert's  re- 
sumption of  the  office.  One  of  these,  which  only  lasted 
three  weeks,  was  that  of  Robert  Vernon  Smith,  afterwards 
Lord  Ly veden,  who  had  been  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies  under  Lord  Melbourne  in  1839-41. 
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Robert  Vernon  Smith  was  the  son  of  Sydney  Smith's 
brother  "  Bobus,"  to  whom  many  affectionate  references 
are  made  in  the  Canon's  "  Memoirs."  Between  his  brief 
spell  of  office  and  Herbert's  return  was  sandwiched  the 
equally  unimportant  tenure  of  William  Beresford,  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  father  of  General 
Mostyn  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  who  served  with  the  72nd 
Highlanders  in  the  Crimea  and  subsequently  commanded 
the  regiment. 


CHAPTER  XII 
PRE-CRIMEA  DAYS 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died,  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  experienced  very  great  diffi- 
culty indeed  in  selecting  his  successor  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  Army,  The  Prince  Consort  had 
already  been  ruled  out,  and  none  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Wellington's  lieutenants  in  the  Peninsular  War  seemed 
at  all  fully  capable  of  fihing  the  place  which  "  the  Duke  " 
had  occupied  at  any  rate  with  obvious  fitness  and  sur- 
passing dignity.  After  a  perplexing  interval  the  Queen's 
choice  fell  upon  Viscount  Hardinge,  who  had  returned  in 
1848  from  India — where  he  had  spent  four  years  as 
Governor-General — and  who,  seven  months  previously, 
had  been  made  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Lord 
Hardinge  was  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age  and  had  been 
in  the  army  for  over  fifty.  He  had  become  captain  by 
purchase  in  the  57th  Regiment  in  1804,  and  was  beside 
Moore  when  the  latter  received  his  fatal  wound  at  Corufia. 
He  served  with  the  Portuguese  army  as  Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General at  Busaco  and  Albuera,  and  was  later 
present  at  other  of  the  great  Peninsular  battles,  including 
Salamanca  and  Vittoria.  In  1815  he  was  British 
Military  Commissioner  at  Blucher's  head-quarters  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  being  so  badly  wounded  in 
the  hand  at  Ligny  that  it  had  to  be  amputated.  In 
1823  he  was  Clerk  to  the  Ordnance.  Wellington  always 
regarded  him  as  "  a  sound  Staff  Officer,"  and  in  Parlia- 
mentary and  departmental  life — his  two  tenures  of  the 
Secretaryship-at-War  have  been  duly  recorded — he  proved 
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himself  a  thoroughly  useful,  straightforward  man  of 
affairs. 

In  1844,  Lord,  then  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  had  been  sent 
as  Governor-General  to  India  in  place  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  in  the  following  year  found 
himself  at  grips  with  the  Sikhs,  the  one  remaining  Hindu 
power  in  India.  The  First  Sikh  War  is  memorable  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Sikh  invasion  of  our  territory  was 
met  by  a  British  advance,  and  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by 
the  four  bloody  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon,  the  last  of  which  drove  the  Sikhs  finally  back 
over  the  Sutlej.  But  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the  high- 
minded  attitude  of  the  Governor-General,  who  accom- 
panied the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  to  the 
frontier,  but  studiously  refrained  from  asserting  himself, 
and  did  much  by  wise  counsel  to  moderate  the  gallant  but 
reckless  Gough's  impetuosity.  Lord  Hardinge  handed 
over  an  apparently  peaceful  India  to  his  great  successor, 
Dalhousie,  but  made,  as  events  showed,  a  singularly  bad 
forecast  when  he  predicted  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  fire  a  gun  in  the  country  for  seven  years  to  come. 

In  February  1852  Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  re-entered 
Parliament,  was  given  the  Master-Generalship  of  the 
Ordnance  by  Lord  Derby,  although  the  two  were  politi- 
cally opposed,  more  particularly  in  the  matter  of  Free 
T/ade.  The  correspondence  in  which  the  appointment 
was  offered  and  accepted  is  interesting  as  an  example  of 
transparent  political  sincerity  and  high  principle.  As 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  Hardinge  quickly  made 
an  impression.  On  taking  over  the  post  he  found  that  in 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  there  were  only  some  fifty  guns 
fit  for  service,  and  none  of  these  were  of  a  later  date  than 
Waterloo.  He  urged — and  the  Government  accepted  the 
proposition — that  the  manufacture  of  300  guns  and  200 
ammunition  wagons  should  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  and 
it  was  entirely  due  to  this  prompt  action  on  Hardinge's 
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part  that  two  years  later  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
was  able  to  take  nearly  80  guns  with  it. 

In  September  1852  the  Duke  of  Wellington  died,  and, 
as  noted  above,  Lord  Hardinge  was  selected  to  succeed 
him,  being  gazetted,  like  Lord  Hill,  General  Commanding- 
in-Chief.     One  of  his  earliest  measures  was  to  extend  the 
good  work  he  had  done  at  the  Ordnance  by  introducing, 
in  collaboration  with  Fitzroy  Somerset,  now  Lord  Raglan, 
who  had  succeeded  him  as  Master-General,  and  Sidney 
Herbert,    now    for  a   second   time   Secretary-at-War,    a 
notable  improvement  in  small-arms  armament.     The  old 
smooth-bore  musket  had  been  superseded  by  the  Minie 
rifle,  the  ammunition  for  which,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  a  useful  advance  was  effected  by  the  intro- 
duction, in  1853,  of  the  Enfield  rifle  and  ammunition,  which 
in  the  Crimean  war,  to  use  the  picturesque  words  of  the 
"  Times  "  Correspondent,  "  smote  the  enemy  like  a  destroy- 
ing angel."     As  a  sequel  to  this,  two  important  new  estab- 
lishments came  into  being,  and  subsequently  into  consider- 
able  prominence,   the    Royal  Small-arms   Factory  near 
Enfield  Lock,  and  the  School  of  Musketry,  Hythe.     The 
former,  though  not  of  such  impressiveness  or  antiquity  as 
Woolwich  Arsenal — the  Royal  Laboratory  at  [Woolwich 
was  at  work  as  far  back  as  1746,  "  making  fireworks  for  real 
use  " — has  had  a  notable  career,  and  is  constantly  at  work 
producing  not  only  rifles  but  machine-guns,  bayonets, 
swords,  etc.     The  School  of  Musketry,  too,  not  only  pro- 
vides a  succession  of  courses  of  instruction  for  officers, 
warrant-officers,  colour-serjeants,  and  Serjeants,  but  is  a 
centre  at  which  all  the  available  knowledge  concerning 
musketry  training  and  practice  is  focused  by  a  specially 
selected  and  always  extremely  efficient  little  staff. 

Another  troublesome  legacy  of  the  inert  Wellingtonian 
regime  was  the  complete  absence  of  any  proper  system 
of  field  training,  such  things  as  manoeuvres  or  camps  of 
instruction  being   quite   unknown.     This  was  the  more 
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objectionable,  as  only  a  very  few  of  the  regiments  at  home 
had  seen  any  service  since  1815,  and  even  these  had  been 
employed  under  un-European  conditions  in  India,  China, 
and  South  Africa.  Lord  Hardinge,  with  Sidney  Herbert's 
full  concurrence,  asked  for  a  special  vote  of  about  £15,000 
to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  the  institution  of  a  great 
Camp  of  Instruction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chobham 
in  Surrey.  The  Camp  was  duly  formed  in  the  middle  of 
June  1853,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  number  of  humorous 
anticipations  and  comments,  especially  in  "  Punch,"  the 
contemporary  issues  of  which  are  crowded  with  allu- 
sions to  the  novel  experiment.  Indeed,  the  whole  Preface 
to  Volume  xxiv.  consists  of  a  mock  letter  from  Lord 
Hardinge  to  Mr.  Punch,  desiring  the  latter  "  that  he  will, 
at  the  promptest  military  time,  cause  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Camp  at  Chobham  no  less  than  Ten  Copies  "  of  the 
new  volume,  "  all  the  other  twenty-three  volumes,  as  I 
have  made  it  my  duty  to  know,  being  in  the  possession 
of  every  soldier  encamped  there,  and  making  an  insepar- 
able part  of  his  daily  baggage." 

The  July  of  1853  was  a  particularly  wet  month,  and  the 
mancEuvres  in  connexion  with  the  Camp  suffered  accord- 
ingly. The  troops  cheerfully  underwent  great  discomforts, 
proving,  as  "  Punch  "  said,  that  they  could  not  only  stand 
fire  but  also  stand  water  with  astonishing  bravery.  An 
excellent  spirit  was  exhibited,  and,  when  the  time  came  for 
breaking  up  the  Camp,  there  was  a  strong  and  general 
feeling  that  very  real  benefits  had  been  secured.  To  quote 
the  final  verse  of  "  Punch's  "  farewell  ode  : — 

"  The  object  was  good  and  the  object  is  gained, 
Right  sound  is  the  teaching  the  troops  have  obtained  ; 
And  we'll  mark  that  M.P.  for  a  short-sighted  scamp 
Who  grudges  one  mil  for  the  Chobhamite  Camp." 

An  important  result  of  the  Chobham  assembly  of  troops 
was  the  purchase  very  shortly  afterwards  of  9000  acres 
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of  Hampshire  moorland,  which  has  since  developed  into 
Aldershot  Camp,  for  many  years  the  main  centre  of  British 
military  Ufe,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  head-quarters 
of  a  Cavalry  Brigade  and  of  two  Infantry  Divisions. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  Crimean  War, 
his  relation  with  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate 
chapter.  Lord  Hardinge  in  the  short  period  of  his  Chief- 
ship — he  died  in  September  1856 — conferred  some  very 
real  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  British  army.  Indeed, 
as  regards  what  he  did  in  the  matter  of  armament, 
Herbert's  generous  assertion,  that  "  Lord  Hardinge  was 
the  man  to  whom  the  Army  owes  most  for  the  improve- 
ment of  weapons  of  war  and  for  carrying  out  those  changes 
with  the  greatest  energy  and  determination,"  is  conclusive. 
But  he  has  been  blamed  for  not  doing  more,  the  suggestion 
being  that  he  did  not  like  to  shame  the  memory  of  his 
great  predecessor  by  appearing  too  active.  A  fairer,  at 
any  rate  a  more  generous  view  is  that,  on  the  threshold 
of  his  seventieth  year,  after  a  life  of  strenuous  and  many- 
sided  usefulness,  this  grand  veteran  placed  the  whole 
nation  under  an  imperishable  obligation  by  removing  from 
the  Army  at  least  two  grave  disqualifications,  either  of 
which  might  have  led  during  the  ensuing  period  of  war  to 
terrible  humiliation  and  perhaps  overwhelming  disaster. 

Before  turning  to  the  civil  side  of  the  War  Office  in 
the  pre-Crimean  period  we  may  usefully  devote  a  few 
words  to  Lord  Hardinge' s  principal  military  assistants, 
two  of  whom,  the  Adjutant-General,  Sir  George  Brown, 
and  the  Quartermaster-General,  Major-General  James 
Freeth,  had  been  serving  under  Wellington  since  1850 
and  1851  respectively.  Sir  George  Brown  was  an 
old  43rd  man,  who  had  served  at  Vimiero  and  Corunna, 
and  had  later  seen  a  great  deal  of  other  Peninsular  fight- 
ing with  the  Light  Brigade,  in  which  the  43rd  was 
brigaded  with  the  52nd  and  95th.  Subsequently  he 
exchanged  to  the  85th,  and  went  home  to  pass  through 
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the  Senior  Department  (afterwards  the  Staff  College) 
of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great  Marlow.  Re- 
turning to  Spain,  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nivelle.  He  then  went  to  America,  and  was  badly 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  As  Adjutant- 
General  he  was  greatly  disliked.  "  Brusque,"  says 
Stocqueler,  "  in  his  manner  to  applicants  for  small 
favours,  almost  boorish  in  his  rebukes,  and  obstinately 
wedded  to  Regulation,  however  oppressive  and  in  arrear 
of  the  age,  he  became  a  terror  to  young  officers,  and 
the  instrument  of  pain  and  humiliation  to  the  elders." 
Stocqueler  adds  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Horse 
Guards  was  much  clearer  after  the  General  had  left  to 
command  a  division  of  the  Crimean  army,  but  he  does 
not  mention  the  circumstance,  noted  in  "  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  that  Sir  George  had  previously 
resigned  the  Adjutant-Generalship,  chiefly,  it  would 
seem,  because  he  disapproved,  like  the  hide-bound 
martinet  that  he  was,  of  Lord  Hardinge's  reforms. 

In  the  War  Office  List  it  is  stated  that  Sir  George 
Brown  was  succeeded  in  1853  by  Major-General  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  but  this  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Cath- 
cart,  who  had  been  Wellington's  A.D.C.  at  Waterloo, 
had  been  sent  out  in  1852  to  succeed  Sir  Harry  Smith 
as  Governor-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Cape.  After  carrying  out  some  successful  operations 
against  the  Kalhrs  and  Basutos  he  had  been  appointed 
Adjutant-General,  and  returned  home  in  March  1854 
to  take  up  his  new  duties.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
Army  had  gone  to  the  Crimea,  and  he  himself  had  been 
given  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Division.  He  went 
out  forthwith,  and  was  killed  at  Inkerman.  Meanwhile 
the  Adjutant-Generalship  had  devolved  upon  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sir  George  Wetherall,  with  whom  we  shall 
meet  again  later. 

Lord   Hardinge's   Quartermaster-General   was   an   old 
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War  Office  man  of  long  departmental  experience,  and 
apparently  very  popular  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Major- 
General  James  Freeth  had  joined  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department  on  his  return  from  the  Peninsula  in 
1813  and  had  stayed  there  ever  since.  Eventually  the 
stress  of  extra  work  produced  by  the  Crimean  War  proved 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  retired  in  1855,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Richard  Airey.  The  latter  had 
been  Lord  Hardinge's  MiUtary  Secretary  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  War,  when  he  himself  went  to  the  front, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Yorke.  To 
both  of  these  officers  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  further 
reference,  but  it  is  convenient  to  mention  here  that 
Yorke  was  an  old  25th  officer  who  had  served  with  that 
regiment  throughout  the  Peninsular  War,  and  had 
been  A.D.C.  to  General  Adam  at  Waterloo.  In  1852-3 
he  had  acted  as  second  in  command  to  Cathcart  at 
the  Cape. 

We  may  turn  now  in  due  course  to  the  civil  side  of 
the  War  Office,  but,  in  order  to  preserve  continuity,  it 
will  be  preferable  this  time  to  give  the  post  of  Secretary- 
at-War  precedence  over  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  notwithstanding  the  official  seniority  of  the 
latter.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  presently. 
For  the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  December 
1852,  Lord  Derby's  Government  having  been  defeated 
owing  to  Gladstone's  vigorous  attack  upon  Disraeli's 
Budget,  a  Coalition  Administration  was  formed  under 
Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
given  War  and  the  Colonies,  and  Sidney  Herbert  for  a 
second  time  became  Secretary-at-War. 

Passing  over  the  Duke,  we  find  Sidney  Herbert,  in 
the  interval  which  elapsed  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  doing  a  quantity  of  useful  work  in  con- 
genial and  happy  co-operation  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,     Lord    Hardinge.     As    his    biographer,     Lord 
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Stanmore,  says,  "  With  all  his  aristocratic  and  con- 
servative instincts  Sidney  Herbert  was  a  born  reformer," 
and,  although  at  this  period  he  was  largely  debarred 
from  originating  new  movements,  he  threw  himself 
with  zest  into  the  forward  policy  of  his  military  colleague, 
with  the  result  that  the  money  for  the  provision  of  the 
new  rifle,  for  the  Chobham  Camp,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  ground  at  Aldershot  was  procured  without  any  diffi- 
culty, and  spent  to  good  purpose.  There  is  no  question 
that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  war,  Herbert  would 
have  grafted  on  to  Lord  Hardinge's  reforms  many  fresh 
ones  of  his  own,  and  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  at 
this  period  in  doing  even  more  for  the  Army  than  he 
was  able  to  do  later  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  For 
the  time  was  eminently  favourable  for  making  changes, 
the  old  Duke's  obstructive  influence  having  disappeared, 
and  an  altogether  more  progressive  spirit  being  observ- 
able, not  only  at  the  Horse  Guards,  but  throughout 
the  Army  generally.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of 
the  Duke  to  attribute  something  of  this  to  the  "  Horse 
Guards  Syllabus  "  of  wliich  mention  was  made  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Better  education  was  beginning 
to  produce  a  generation  of  officers  far  more  thoughtful 
and  far  readier  to  accept  and  help  to  carry  out  reforms 
than  their  gallant,  but  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  pre- 
decessors of  the  Peninsular  epoch. 

But,  just  as  inter  arma  silent  leges,  much  in  the  way 
of  active  military  reform  is,  of  course,  rudely  interrupted 
when  a  country  "  cries  havock  !  and  lets  loose  the  dogs 
of  war."  Moreover,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Russia  in  the  spring  of  1854  brought  with  it  a  great 
change  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  War  Office, 
which  of  itself  was  a  bar  to  Herbert's  present  progress 
as  an  Army  reformer.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was, 
as  noted  above.  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Colonies,  and,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  had  been 
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compelled  by  circumstances  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  colonial  than  to  the  military  side  of  his  depart- 
ment. This  did  not  affect  the  Army  greatly.  In  time 
of  peace  the  Secretary-at-War  found  little  difficulty 
in  transacting  what  civilian  business  there  was  to  be 
done  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  there  was  really  no  mili- 
tary need  for  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  addition, 
except  as  a  mere  figure-head,  and  an  additional  repre- 
sentative of  the  Army  in  the  Cabinet.  But  the  advent 
of  war  on  a  large  scale  immediately  produced  an  altered 
and  embarrassing  condition  of  affairs.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty had  confronted  Pitt  in  1794,  and  he  had  been 
able  to  meet  it  by  taking  away  the  Colonies  from  the 
Home  Office,  and  making  Henry  Dundas  Secretary 
of  State  for  both  War  and  Colonies,  the  latter  requiring 
at  the  time  less  attention  than  they  came  to  need  a 
little  later.  In  1854  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for 
one  Minister  to  look  after  the  Colonies  properly  and  at 
the  same  time  to  undertake  the  manifold  responsibilities 
attached  to  the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  Nor  had  the 
Secretary-at-^^'ar  sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to 
act  efficiently  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  July  1854,  four  months  after  war  with  Russia  had 
been  declared.  War  and  the  Colonies  were,  accordingly, 
made  separate  departments,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  offered  his  choice.  He  chose  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  a  serious 
disappointment  to  Sidney  Herbert.  He  could  not  but 
recognize  in  the  new  arrangement  a  relegation  of  his 
own  office  of  Secretary-at-War  to  a  position,  not  only 
of  subordination  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  of  comparative  insignificance.  It 
is  characteristic  of  him,  however,  that  he  continued 
to  labour  manfully  for  the  good  of  the  Army,  and,  but 
for  his  loyal  co-operation,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would 
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have  assuredly  made  an  even  greater  mess  of  the 
Crimean  War  than,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
he  unfortunately  did.  Into  all  this  it  will  be  possible 
to  go  more  closely  in  the  next  chapter,  but  meanwhile 
it  is  convenient  to  anticipate  the  future  a  little  by 
mentioning  here  that  Sidney  Herbert  was  the  last  holder 
of  the  separate  office  of  Secretary-at-War,  which  had 
now  been  in  uninterrupted  existence  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  In  1855  the  office  was  merged  in  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  eight  years  later 
it  was  abolished  altogether. 

In  1855  a  still  older  institution  was  improved  out  of 
existence,  its  functions  also  being  transferred  to  the 
new  department  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
This  was  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  to  which  not  much 
attention  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  chapters,  be- 
cause, strictly  speaking,  although  allied  with  the  War 
Office,  it  was  entirely  distinct  from  it,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  habitually  took  pains  to  emphasize  its  inde- 
pendence. As  noted  in  Chapter  I.,  records  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  date  back  to  about  1455,  and  thus  its  history 
may  be  said  to  extend  over  just  four  centuries.  For 
two  hundred  years  before  any  War  Office  existed  it  was 
the  only  permanent  military  office,  and  to  this  fact,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  "  Army  Book  of  the  British  Empire," 
the  subsequent  strength  of  its  position  was  clearly  due. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  up  to  the 
time  of  its  abolition  not  only  had  charge  of  all  the 
materiel  of  the  army,  but  also  had  control — through 
the  Master-General — of  the  two  "  scientific  corps,"  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers.  Incidentally  this 
circumstance  led  to  the  harbouring  through  two  cen- 
turies of  considerable  jealousy  between  the  scientific, 
or,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  the  Ordnance  corps,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry, 
which,  since   the   Restoration,   were   directly  under  the 
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Sovereign  or  a  General  designated  by  him.  The  Board 
of  Ordnance  had  its  own  Paymaster-General,  and  the 
Ordnance  Corps  were  further  differentiated  from  the 
rest  of  the  army  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  did  not 
purchase  their  commissions — we  heard  in  Chapter  VI. 
of  David  Dundas  walking  to  London  from  Scotland 
in  order  to  become  a  "  lieutenant  fire-worker  "  in  the 
Artillery — and  the  men  were  not  clothed  by  their 
colonels.  Moreover,  as  Fortescue  points  out  in  one  of 
his  Staff  College  lectures,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  the  Colonies, 
since  it  supplied  cannon,  small-arms,  and  ammunition 
not  only  to  the  Army  at  home  but  also  to  forces  and 
fortifications  all  over  the  Empire. 

Up  to  the  year  171 6  the  Engineer  and  Artillery 
services  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance  formed  one  corps 
only.  In  that  year  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
then  Master-General,  consented  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  Engineers  and  the  establishment  of  two  Artillery 
companies,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  present  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Many  notable  soldiers  are  included  in  the  list  of 
Masters-General  of  the  Ordnance,  among  them  four 
future  Commanders-in-Chief,  Marlborough,  Ligonier, 
Wellington,  and  Hardinge.  The  last  holder  of  the 
office  in  the  days  of  the  old  Board  of  Ordnance  was 
Lord  Raglan,  shortly  after  whose  death  the  Board  was 
abolished.  The  title  of  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance was  revived  in  1904,  and  bestowed  on  the  Fourth 
Military  Member  of  the  Army  Council. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  CRIMEA 

IN  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  not  only  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  our  higher  military 
administration  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  war  in  the  Crimea,  but  also  to  outline  in  advance 
certain  War  Office  departmental  changes  which  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  on  a  large  scale  necessitated.  War 
with  Russia  was  declared  in  February  1854  >  ^^  July  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  became  Secretary  of  State,  not  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,  but  for  War  alone,  Sidney  Herbert 
continuing  for  another  year  to  hold  the  Secretaryship-at- 
War  with,  of  course,  diminished  responsibilities  as  regards 
the  conduct  of  military  affairs  generally,  and  little  more 
than  nominal  authority  in  respect  to  the  war  itself.  As 
Commander-in-Chief,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  at  home  we  had  Lord  Hardinge, 
with  Sir  George  Wetherall  as  his  Adjutant-General,  Major- 
General  James  Freeth  as  Quartermaster-General,  and  Sir 
Charles  Yorke  as  Military  Secretary.  The  chief  command 
of  the  British  force  in  the  Crimea  was  held  by  Welling- 
ton's old  Military  Secretary,  Fitzroy  Somerset,  now  Lord 
Raglan. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  writer  lies,  of  course,  quite 
apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  campaign  in  the 
Crimea  from  the  strategical  and  tactical  standpoints. 
At  the  same  time  he  does  not  propose  to  discuss  at  all 
exhaustively  even  the  pertinent  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  War  Office  for  the  failures  and  deficiencies 
which  the  conduct  of  the  war  revealed.     A  subject  which 
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could  not  be  conclusively  dealt  with  in  a  searching  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  which  a  succession  of  able  writers 
have  attacked  from  different  points  of  view,  mostly  with 
quite  unconvincing  results,  stands  little  chance  of  being 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  a  short  chapter  by  a  wholly 
undistinguished  publicist.  But  something  may,  perhaps, 
be  done,  even  in  the  following  few  pages,  to  present  the 
facts  of  the  case  fairly,  and  by  that  process  to  lighten 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  ease  the  dead  weight  of  indiscrimin- 
ating  imputation  which,  apologies  and  exculpations 
notwithstanding,  continues  to  rest  on  two  or  three  pairs 
of  undeserving  shoulders. 

First,  let  us  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  upon  whom  it  is  usual  to  cast  the 
greater  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  many  ineptitudes,  the 
many  omissions,  the  many  mistakes  of  this  remarkable 
war.  Henry  Pelham,  fifth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  a 
man  whose  life  was  so  seriously  chequered  by  private  mis- 
fortune that  only  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
most  unselfish  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  Queen  and 
country,  could  have  induced  him  to  undertake  the  tre- 
mendous public  responsibilities  which  he  ultimately  did 
undertake  with  splendid  courage,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  displayed  untiring  industry.  His  first  entry 
into  political  life  was  under  the  wing  of  Peel,  whose  prac- 
tice it  was  to  make  recruits  of  University  undergraduates 
of  high  social  position  or  marked  intellectual  promise. 
Lord  Lincoln,  as  he  was  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Duke- 
dom, was  singled  out  by  Peel,  together  with  Sidney  Herbert 
and  Gladstone,  with  both  of  whom  Lincoln  was  on  terms 
of  close  friendship  at  Oxford.  Gladstone  was  twenty-five, 
Herbert  twenty-four,  and  Lincoln  twenty-three  when  Peel 
gave  all  three  a  place  in  the  Government  which  he  formed 
in  1834.  For  some  years  Lincoln's  lot  was  cast  in  pleasant 
political  places  and  in  the  good  company,  not  only  of  the 
two  friends  mentioned  above,  but  of  other  rising  Peelite 
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politicians,  such  as  Dalhousie  and  Cardwell.  His  bio- 
grapher, John  Martineau,  says  of  him  that,  though  perhaps 
one  of  the  least  brilliant  and  original  of  the  band,  and 
with  little  rhetorical  power,  he  was  inferior  to  none  of 
them  in  rectitude,  diligence,  and  assiduous  devotion  to 
the  public  service.  "  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  his 
high  rank  and  position,  and,  like  him  also,  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  introspection  and  self-consciousness,  and  a 
disposition  to  attach  undue  importance  to  trifling  matters, 
which  disturbed  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  inclined  him 
to  gravity  and  melancholy. 

Later,  his  political  responsibilities  became  heavier,  and 
a  succession  of  domestic  troubles  came  upon  him.  For  a 
good  many  years  he  was  quite  estranged  from  his  father 
•  —  a  queer,  sensitive  man  with  warped  ideas  and  a  passion 
for  buying  land  with  borrowed  money — and  he  was  com- 
pelled eventually  to  divorce  his  wife.  He  felt,  too,  with 
uncommon  keenness  the  death,  in  1850,  of  Peel  who  had 
gradually  come  to  recognize  Lincoln  as  one  of  his  most 
trusty  lieutenants.  Lincoln's  father  died  in  1851,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  joined  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry,  as 
we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies.  In  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was  con- 
siderable divergence  of  views  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  all  for  peace, 
and  Gladstone  was  known  to  incline  to  the  same  views. 
Palmerston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
showing  the  Tsar  that  England  would  run  the  risk  of  war 
rather  than  yield  tamely  to  Russian  demands.  He  was 
understood  to  be  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Lord  John  Russell.  Chiefly  as  a  protest  against  Lord 
Aberdeen's  want  of  firmness,  Palmerston  actually  resigned 
in  the  summer  of  1853,  but  was  induced  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  withdraw  his  resignation.     Although  war 
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was  not  declared  until  the  end  of  March  1854,  military 
preparations  were  commenced  in  January,  and  the  first 
order  as  to  the  dispatch  of  troops  abroad  was  given  on 
9  February. 

What  followed  is  written  in  scores  of  records  and  fixed 
in  the  memories  of  many  still  living.  The  gallant  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  as  they  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
man,  engendered  in  the  British  public  sanguine  expecta- 
tions and  hot-headed  impatience  which  were  rudely 
checked  by  the  very  real  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol  and  by  the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  to  which  the 
British  Army  was  being  exposed  amid  the  rigours  of  a 
Russian  winter.  The  anxiety  to  hang  some  one  found  vent 
in  angry  criticism  of  nearly  every  one  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sidney 
Herbert,  Lord  Hardinge,  and  Lord  Raglan  being  all  in 
turn  subjected  to  savage  and  generally  quite  unfair  abuse. 
So  violent  and  indiscriminate  was  the  storm  of  obloquy, 
so  copious  and  detailed  were  the  indictments  formulated, 
that  even  now  it  is  rare  to  find  the  whole  unfortunate 
business  treated  in  anything  approaching  a  judicial  spirit. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  invective  was  wholly  un- 
merited, or  that  the  impassioned  comments,  more  especi- 
ally of  the  "  Times,"  were  not  useful  in  producing  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  affairs.  But  judgment 
was  passed  far  too  hastily,  and  the  lack  of  generosity  dis- 
played on  all  sides  was  quite  deplorable.  Nor  is  it  just 
to  attribute  to  outside  pressure  alone  an  amelioration 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  been  arrived  at  in  the 
ordinary  course  with  such  men  in  authority  at  home  as 
Newcastle,  Hardinge,  and  Herbert,  who  at  least  were  con- 
scientious, and  not  wanting  in  brains  or  energy. 

"  Amid  the  din  of  invective,"  writes  Hamley  in  "  The 
Campaign  of  Sebastopol/'  which  contains  some  of  the  very 
soundest  comments  on  the  war  that  are  anywhere  avail- 
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able,  "  those  who  read  the  Parliamentary  debates  and 
leading  articles  of  the  time  will  be  puzzled  to  detect  the 
true  ground  of  censure.  They  will  see  that  the  nation  was 
dissatisfied,  and  with  whom,  but  will  have  some  difticulty 
in  knowing  why.  Everybody  has  been  ready  to  indicate 
the  culprits,  but  none  to  specify  the  crime,  except  in  the 
general  terms  of  neglect,  ignorance,  and  apathy. ' '  Hamley 
himself  instances  as  a  notorious  cause  of  failure,  which 
was  quite  misunderstood  by  the  public,  the  want  of  com- 
munication between  Balaclava  and  the  camp.  It  was 
asked  why  a  road  had  not  been  made,  and  it  was  urged 
that  the  road  should  have  been  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  and  should  have  been  the  first  thing- 
thought  of.  Now,  as  Hamley  points  out,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  and  for  six  weeks  afterwards, 
the  roads  were  hard  and  good,  and  the  original  hope  was 
that  Sebastopol  would  fall  after  a  short  cannonade.  By 
the  time  this  hope  was  shattered,  the  army  was  beginning 
to  be  thinned  by  sickness,  and  every  available  man  was 
wanted  for  the  trenches.  The  construction  of  a  road 
seven  miles  long  thus  became  gradually  a  practical  im- 
possibility. Hamley  elaborates  the  argument  in  a  very 
interesting  and  convincing  fashion,  but  the  temptation  to 
deal  here  with  the  situation  at  the  front  rather  than  with 
that  at  home  head-quarters  must  be  resisted. 

From  the  latter  standpoint,  the  main  difficulty  was  the 
lack  of  reserve  troops  wherewith  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
caused  by  casualties  and  sickness.  This  formed  the  basis 
of  unfavourable  comparisons  with  the  arrangements  made 
by  our  French  allies,  who,  of  course,  had  amply  adequate 
reserves  to  draw  upon  for  reinforcements,  but  who,  in 
many  other  respects,  notably  in  the  matter  of  sickness, 
could  not  claim  any  marked  superiority.  To  blame  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  for  want  of  forethought  in  this  respect 
is  almost  absurd.  Our  military  system,  such  as  it  was, 
was  a  legacy  which  they  had  inherited  from  a  long  period 
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of  peace,  during  which  the  Army  had  steadily  declined  in 
popular  favour  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  but  simply 
because  it  was  foolishly  imagined  that,  if  needed,  trained 
troops  could  be  quickly  provided,  no  pains  being  taken, 
even  by  the  military  authorities,  to  correct  this  error. 
Sidney  Herbert,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  during  his 
first  tenure  of  the  Secretaryship-at-War  to  remedy  the 
absence  of  a  reserve  b}^  calling  into  existence  a  consider- 
able force  of  militia,  but  his  Bill  fell  through,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  military  authorities  exerted 
themselves  in  any  way  to  avert  this  misfortune. 

The  Commissariat  deficiencies  were  another  ground 
of  censure.  In  this  connexion  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is 
particularly  blameless,  because  no  sooner  had  he  intimated 
his  acceptance  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  War  as 
distinct  from  the  Colonies  than  he  wrote  (5  July,  1854)  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  pointing  out  the  inconvenience  of  allow- 
ing the  Commissariat  to  remain,  as  it  had  hitherto 
remained,  with  the  expressed  assent  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  asking 
that  it  should  be  transferred  to  his  own  department. 
This  was  actually  done  five  months  later,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  if  the  change  had  taken  place  a  few 
years  before  the  war,  instead  of  in  the  thick  of  it,  many  of 
the  mistakes  which  were  committed  might  have  been 
avoided.  Not  all,  of  course,  because  in  regard  both  to 
supply  and  transport  we  had  no  system  worthy  of  the 
name.  As  Lord  Wolseley  remarks  in  his  "  Story  of  a 
Soldier's  Life,"  almost  all  the  civil  departments  which  feed 
an  army  in  the  field,  and  administer  to  its  daily  wants, 
had  long  since  been  abolished,  and  nearly  everything  in 
this  way  was  done  by  contract.  "  I  remember,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  first  time  my  battalion  had  seen  tents  since  it 
returned,  years  before,  from  the  Cape,  was  one  day  at  a 
camp  drill  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  It  was  amusing  to  find 
that  the  tents  were  brought  from  the  military  storehouses 
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to  the  ground  where  they  were  to  be  pitched  in  the 
ordinary  one-horse  dung  carts  of  the  town  driven  by  their 
owners  for  the  job."  But  were  the  Government  of  the 
day  fairly  to  be  reproached  for  these  and  similarly  "  amus- 
ing "  deficiencies  ? 

The  writer  has  waded  through  a  mass  of  literature 
on  this  subject,  and  his  personal  conclusion  is  that  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  blame  for  our  troubles  in  the 
Crimea  must  rest  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     He  is 
familiar  with  the  hue  of  defence  adopted,  more  parti- 
cularly by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  in  "  The  Wellington 
Memorial,"  the  gist  of  which  is  that,  from  1842  to  1852, 
the    Duke,    while   seeming    to   neglect    the   Army,    was 
defending  its  very  existence,  "  threatened  as  it  was  by 
unsparing  economists   who   would   have   made   a   clean 
sweep  of  it,  and  who  continually  attacked  the  Estim- 
ates."    The    argument    is   ingenious,   and    in    the   case 
of  a  lesser  man  might  be  considered  weighty.     But  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  immense  influence  which  the 
Duke  wielded  right  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  passively  unprogressive 
but    in    several    respects    actively    obstructive.      It    is 
almost  silly  to  suggest  that,  if  the  Duke  had  not  only 
retained,    but   taken   every  public    opportunity    of   ex- 
hibiting, his  interest  in  the  Army,  he  would  not  have 
carried  a  great  section  of  the  country  with  him  by  the 
force  of  his  great  name  alone.     But  he  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.     Beyond  making   the   military   arrangements 
for  the  defence  of  London  against  the  Chartists  in  1848, 
he  seldom  if  ever  troubled  himself  about  the  assembling 
of  troops  in  any  large  numbers,   and  it  remained  for 
Lord  Hardinge  in   1853  to  make  at  Chobham  the  first 
attempt    at    anything    approaching    manoeuvres    on    a 
large  scale  which  had  been  made  since  Waterloo.     The 
success  of  the  Chobham  Camp  shows  what  Wellington 
might  have   done  had  he  chosen  to  display  the  Army 
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to    proper    advantage    during    the    long    years    through 
which  he  was  its  venerated  Chief. 

Still  more  inexcusable  seems  Wellington's  failure  to 
keep  in  some  sort  of  working  order  the  departmental 
services  which  he  himself  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
organize  in  the  Peninsula.  No  General  who  ever  hved 
had  a  better  appreciation  of  those  services — his  own 
complacent  description  of  himself  as  a  first-class  Com- 
missariat ofhcer  showed  what  importance  he  attached 
to  them — and  one  would  have  imagined  that  the  uphill 
work  he  had  had  in  improvising  organizations  while 
war  was  in  progress  would  have  impressed  upon  him 
the  paramount  necessity  of  making  some  permanent 
provision  for  the  future.  But  he  made  none— not  even 
a  nucleus  of  a  transport  system  was  kept  up — and  the 
only  Commissariat  officers  whose  names  appeared  in 
the  "  Army  List "  in  1854  were  on  colonial  service. 

Lord  Hardinge  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  having 
in  less  than  two  years  done  more  to  rectify  the  omissions 
of  his  predecessor.  As  has  been  noted,  he  actually  did 
a  great  deal.  Most  of,  though  not  all,  the  troops  sent 
out  to  the  Crimea  were  armed  with  the  Minie  rifle,  to 
which  Wellington,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  progress 
that  was  being  made  in  this  as  in  other  directions  on 
the  Continent,  had  been  so  stubbornly  opposed.  Seventy- 
eight  of  the  new  guns  which  Lord  Hardinge  had  ordered 
as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  beginning  of 
1852  went  with  the  expeditionary  force.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  the  Chobham  manoeuvres  did  some- 
thing to  render  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  troops 
a  little  less  hopelessly  unfamiliar  with  field  service  con- 
ditions than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  But 
the  dry  rot  that  had  been  steadily  growing  for  nearly 
forty  years  could  not,  of  course,  be  removed  by  one 
man — and  that  man  nearly  seventy  years  of  age — in 
about  eighteen  months, 
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Having  thus  far  attempted  a  general  exculpation 
both  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  regard  to  the  more  serious  counts 
of  the  indictment  formulated  against  them  by  their 
contemporaries,  it  is  necessary,  in  common  fairness,  to 
admit  that  in  several  particular  instances  neither  dis- 
played either  the  sagacity  or  the  discrimination  which 
might  fairly  have  been  expected  from  their  undoubtedly 
wide  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  As  re- 
gards the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  more  closely  we  go 
into  the  record  of  what  was  actually  done  at  the  War 
Office  in  1854-5  the  more  strongly  must  one  be  im- 
pressed with  the  Duke's  conscientiousness,  his  amazing 
industry,  his  almost  pathetic  anxiety  to  do  the  right 
thing,  and,  above  all,  his  extraordinary  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility,  knowing  well,  as  he  did,  what 
liabilities  in  the  way  of  public  censure  he  incun-ed  by 
doing  so.  But,  largely  no  doubt  because  he  was  utterly 
overworked,  he  failed  to  exhibit  a  proper  calmness  in 
the  transaction  of  the  larger  business  of  his  office,  and 
showed  himself  deficient  in  the  sense  of  proportion  by 
devoting  himself  with  quite  unnecessary  assiduity  to 
duties  which  should  have  been  handed  over  to  sub- 
ordinates. He  was  handicapped,  of  course,  by  the 
fact  that  his  new  Department  of  War  had  no  separate 
office,  no  precedents,  and  no  experienced  officials.  But 
he  was  over-eager,  had  no  talent  for  handling  men,  and 
no  gift,  as  Sidney  Herbert  had,  of  attaching  them  to 
himself  and  getting  the  best  out  of  them.  In  the  words 
of  the  Sebastopol  Committee's  Report,  "  the  Duke  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  best  mode  of  exercising 
his  authority  over  the  subordinate  departments  [of  the 
new  Secretariat],  and  these  departments  were  not 
officially  informed  of  their  relative  position,  or  of  their 
new  duties  towards  the  Minister  for  War.  His  inter- 
ference  was   sought    for   in    matters   of   detail,    wherein 
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his  time  should  not  have  been  occupied,  and  he  was 
left  unacquainted  with  transactions  of  which  he  should 
have  received  official  cognizance.  Feeling  his  large 
responsibilities,  he  took  upon  himself  to  remedy  in- 
numerable deficiencies  which  were  brought  to  his  notice, 
and  in  the  meantime  matters  of  paramount  importance 
were  postponed." 

From  the  medley  of  subjects  in  which  the  Duke 
interested  himself,  two  may  be  selected  as  having  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  Army.  One 
of  these  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  form  of  leather 
stock,  as  to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  wrote 
personally  to  Lord  Raglan,  asking  at  the  same  time  that 
the  men  should  be  allowed  to  grow  beards.  The  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  rules  in  regard  to  these  matters 
must  have  been  a  great  annoyance  to  Sir  George  Brown, 
the  ex- Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  now  in  command 
of  the  Light  Division,  who  himself  stuck  to  "  pipeclay  " 
to  the  last,  and  was  popularly  supposed  to  sleep  in  his 
stock.  Lord  Wolseley  mentions  that  a  friend  of  his 
found  Sir  George  shaving  before  daybreak  the  morning 
of  Alma,  and  adds,  "  without  doubt  he  was  the  only 
man  who  used  a  razor  on  that  occasion."  Again  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  institution  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  owes  its  origin  to  a  letter  written 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Prince  Albert  in  January 

i855- 

The  principal  charge  brought  agamst  Lord  Hardinge 

was  that  he   allowed  himself  to  be  unduly  influenced 

in    the    selection    of  officers    to  fill    high    posts  in    the 

Expeditionary  Force,  and  was  also  indiscreet  in  regard 

to  the  appointments  he  bestowed  by  way  of  reward  for 

services  during  the  war.     There  is  little  doubt  that  the 

Commander-in-Chief  did  incur  some  responsibility  and 

merit  some   reproach  in  this  connexion.     He  seems   in 

particular  to  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  applica- 
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tions  made  to  him  by  the  DnTctors  of  the  East  India 
Company,    to    whom    he    was    personally    indebted    for 
consideration   shown   him    on   his   retirement    from    the 
Indian  Governor-Generalship.     It  is  also  recorded  that 
to  members  of  two  military  families  he  gave  no  fewer 
than    sixteen   appointments.      Incidentally,   he   brought 
down  upon  himself  a  storm  of  criticism  by  promoting 
his   former   Military   Secretary,    Sir   Richard   Airey,    to 
be  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army  on  that  officer's 
return  from  the  Crimea,  where,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, he  had  failed  as  Quartermaster-General  in  the 
field.     A  scapegoat   being   badly   wanted,    an    attempt 
was  made  to  give  official  colour  to  the  charges  against 
General    Airey,    and    two    special    commissioners    were 
sent  out  in  1855  to  the  Crimea  to  collect  evidence.     The 
"  prosecution "    ultimately    broke    down    completely — 
an  amusing  description  of  Sir  Richard  Airey's  appear- 
ance before  the  Board  of  Generals  at  Chelsea  is  to  be 
found  in  Chapter  XLIL  of  Lord  Wolseley's  "  Story  of  a 
Soldier's  Life  "—and  Sir  Richard,  afterwards  Lord  Airey, 
rapidly  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respected,  as  he  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best,  officers  in  the  Army. 
But  in  several  other  cases  Lord  Hardinge's  selections 
were  not  by  any  means  justified,  and  in  one  instance 
he  made   a  grave    mistake    which    had    serious    conse- 
quences.    The  question  had  arisen  of  appointing  Lord 
Lucan  to  the   command  of    the  Cavalry  Division,  and 
Lord   Cardigan   to   that   of   the   Light   Brigade.     These 
two   officers   were   brothers-in-law,   but   they   were   not 
even  on  speaking   terms.     Both  were  men  of  difficult 
tempers,   and  to  place  them  in  important  and  closely 
related  commands  w^as  an  astonishing  proceeding.     Lord 
Raglan  protested  strongly  against  it,  but  Lord  Hardinge 
overruled  his  objections,   and  both  appointments  were 
made    with    results    which    the    Commander-in-Chief    at 
home  must  have  viewed  with  bitter  mortification. 
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Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  continued  to  hold  the  office 
of  Secretary-at-War  throughout  the  year  1854,  ^^^  ^^^ 
escape  censure  for  being  concerned  in  the  general  mis- 
management which  characterized  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Unfortunately  it  was  his  department  which  had 
the  control  of  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army,  in  which 
there  was  a  deplorable  break-down  during  the  three  or 
four  months  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  But  Herbert 
worked  strenuously  to  remedy  the  defects,  and  his  dis- 
patch of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  with  a  staff  of  nurses 
to  Scutari  wrought  a  marvellous  change  for  the  better, 
and  paved  the  way  to  important  subsequent  reforms. 

The  story  of  the  connexion  of  the  War  Office  with 
the  Crimean  War  may  now  be  brought  succinctly  to  a 
close.  When,  in  November  1854,  news  began  to  arrive 
in  England  of  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  at  the  front. 
Lord  John  Russell  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  was  right  in  attributing  the  blame  for  what 
was  occurring  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  proposed 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  that  Palmerston  should  take  the 
Duke's  place.  Lord  Aberdeen  declined  to  accede  to 
this,  and  Lord  John  threatened  resignation,  subse- 
quently carrying  his  threat  into  execution  in  January 
1855.  Meanwhile  Mr  Roebuck,  Q.C.,  had  given  notice 
of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee "  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  Army  before 
Sebastopol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those  departments 
of  the  Government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  that  Army."  The  Cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  John  Russell,  opposed  the  motion, 
but  it  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
the  Government  resigned.  A  Ministry  was  formed  by 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  Panmure,  formerly  Captain  Fox 
Maule,  who  had  been  Secretary-at-War  from  1846  to 
1852,  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,     No  successor  to  Sidney  Herbert  was 
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appointed,  the  duties  of  Secretary-at-War  being  absorbed 
in  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  War,  and  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  the  post  until  its  formal  abolition 
in  1863. 

The  Sebastopol  Committee  was  duly  formed  with 
Roebuck  as  its  Chairman,  and  sat  until  June  1855, 
taking  quantities  of  evidence,  much  of  it  of  the  flimsiest 
character,  the  proceedings  being  marked  by  the  display 
of  considerable  bias  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman  against 
the  constituted  authorities.  At  the  close  Mr  Roebuck 
was  anxious  to  send  in  a  report  strongly  condemning 
the  Government  and  Lord  Raglan,  but  could  only  find 
one  other  member  of  the  Committee,  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
to  support  him.  The  Majority  Report  was  discursively 
moderate,  and  did  not  impute  very  serious  blame  to 
anyone. 

Shortly  after  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  quitted  office 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea  began  to  improve, 
but  there  is  force  in  the  contention  of  the  Duke's  bio- 
grapher that  much  of  this  was  due  to  measures  already 
taken  by  the  Duke.  Indeed  there  soon  came  to  be  a 
feeling  that  the  latter  had  been  too  hastily  condemned, 
and  Charles  Greville,  the  Diarist,  writes  in  August  1855 
about  the  Duke's  successor,  "It  is  evident  that  New- 
castle was  a  much  abler  man,  and,  if  he  had  happened 
to  come  after  Panmure,  he  would  have  been  as  much 
belauded  as  he  has  been  abused."  Without  by  any 
means  subscribing  to  Greville's  comparative  estimate, 
one  welcomes  the  indication  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  a  man  whose  code  of  honour  was  so  con- 
spicuously high,  and  who  certainly  never  spared  himself 
in  the  public  service.  It  is  typical  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's character  and  career  that,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
was  relieved  of  his  portfolio,  he  should  have  proceeded 
to  the  Crimea  himself,  making  a  close  inspection  of  the 
arrangements,    and   witnessing   the   final   assault   upon 
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Sebastopol.     He    returned    to    office    later    as    Colonial 
Secretary,  and  died  in  1864. 

In  June  1855  Lord  Raglan  was  carried  off  by  dysen- 
tery, and  in  the  autumn  of  1856  another  prominent  actor 
in  the  Crimean  drama  died,  Lord  Hardinge  himself, 
his  death  being  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  the  extra 
work  and  anxieties  connected  with  the  war.  Both 
these  Commanders-in-Chief  had  their  failings,  but  both 
were  very  gallant  soldiers  and  fine  gentlemen,  and  in 
the  long  list  of  great  names  on  the  War  Office  roll  there 
are  not  many  that  stand  out  in  clearer  relief  than  those 
of  Henry  Hardinge  and  Fitzroy  Somerset. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE 

ON  the  decease  of  Lord  Hardinge,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  appointed  "  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  the  Forces,  Headquarters 
of  the  Army."  His  Royal  Highness  was  the  only  son 
of  George  Ill's  seventh  son,  Adolphus  Frederick,  who 
was  created  first  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1801,  and  was 
himself  a  good  soldier  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  Hanover.  It  was  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  Duke,  afterwards  Viceroy  of  Hanover,  that  the  Royal 
Cambridge  Asylum  was  instituted  in  1852,  as  a  refuge 
for  destitute  widows  of  old  soldiers.  George  William 
Frederick  Charles,  the  second  Duke,  cousin  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  senior  by  two  months,  was  born  in  March 
1819,  and  as  a  young  officer  had  served  at  Gibraltar,  and 
as  colonel  on  the  staff  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  1846  he 
was  appointed  Major-General  in  command  of  the  Dublin 
District,  and  in  1852  he  joined  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Army  as  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  post  from  St.  James's  Palace. 

That  the  young  Royal  General  was  a  thoughtful  as  well 
as  a  keen  soldier  was  evidenced  by  his  production  in  1852 
of  an  important  memorandum  on  the  "  Organization  of 
the  British  Army  at  Home."  This  was  followed  by  other 
memoranda  on  the  "  Organization  of  British  Infantry  " — 
this  appeared  in  January  1853,  and  attracted  the  inter- 
ested attention  of  the  Prince  Consort — the  "  Organization 
of  British  Cavalry  "  (Oct.  1853),  and  the  "  Age  of  General 
Officers  "  (Dec.  1853).    Judged  by  modern  standards,  there 
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may  not  be  anything  very  brilliant  or  illuminating  about 
these  productions,  but  they  are  informed  by  strong 
common  sense,  and  are  clearly  the  result  not  only  of  con- 
siderable experience  but  of  a  very  close  personal  interest 
in  the  Army,  and  its  maintenance  on  a  footing  commen- 
surate with  its  responsibilities. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Camp 
at  Chobham  in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  as  the  year  wore  on 
we  may  take  it  that  he  was  among  the  first  to  realize  how 
vitally  useful  even  this  slender  preparation  for  the  actual 
work  of  war  was  about  to  become.  In  his  position  he 
would  naturally  be  well  informed  of  the  gradual  straining 
of  our  relations  with  Russia,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
1854  he  was  himself  employed  in  this  connexion,  being 
dispatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  Austria,  which  he 
evidently  discharged  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
Oueen  and  the  Government.  When  the  Crimean  War 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Division,  which  included  the  Brigade  of  Guards  under 
Brigadier-General  Bentinck,  and  the  Highland  Brigade 
under  Brigadier-General  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards 
Lord  Clyde. 

With  the  services  of  the  Duke  in  the  Crimea  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  briefly  that 
he  commanded  his  Division  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma, 
Balaclava,  and  Inkerman,  and  during  the  opening  stages  of 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  During  the  latter  operation  he  fell 
sick,  and  at  the  end  of  December  1854  was  invalided  home. 
In  the  following  June  he  was  offered  the  Gibraltar  com- 
mand, but  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  the  place  did  not 
suit  him.  There  was  from  time  to  time  talk  about  his 
returning  to  the  Crimea,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  In  the 
"  Panmure  Papers  "  there  is  an  illuminating  passage  which 
goes  far  to  explain  this  circumstance.  Panmure  was 
writing,  in  July  1855,  to  the  Queen  about  the  quahfications 
of  possible  successors  to  General  Simpson,  who  had  taken 
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up  the  chief  command  in  the  Crimea  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Raglan,  and  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  reheve. 
Coming  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Panmure  frankly 
suggested,  while  "  admitting  all  H.R.H.'s  hereditary 
courage,"  that  "  he  might  fail  in  self-control  in  situations 
where  the  safety  of  the  Army  might  depend  on  coolness 
and  self-possession."  The  Queen's  reply  was  that  Lord 
Panmure' s  opinion  given  upon  those  who  might  appear 
available  as  successors  to  General  Simpson  "  entirely 
coincides  with  the  Queen's  own." 

A  little  later  it  was  practically  settled  that  a  new  post 
was  to  be  created  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  that  of 
Inspector-General  of  Infantry,  but  Lord  Hardinge's  death 
intervened,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  Commander-in-Chief  instead.  He  was  now  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  and  naturally  much  elated  by  his  pro- 
motion. But  he  bore  himself  with  commendable  restraint, 
and  at  the  outset  acted  very  sensibly  in  retaining  his  pre- 
decessor's Military  Secretary,  an  official  who  then  and 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century  wielded  an  influence 
which  could  hardly  be  exercised  by  the  existing  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Stocqueler,  who  speaks  of  this  period  from  intimate 
personal  knowledge,  describes  Sir  Charles  Yorke — to  whom 
brief  allusion  has  already  been  made  in  Chapter  XII. 
— as  being  of  a  somewhat  acid  temperament  which  use- 
fully neutralized  the  occasionally  over-generous  tendencies 
of  the  young  Commander-in-Chief  in  regard  to  personal 
matters.  "  Associated  on  familiar  terms  with  many 
young  and  not  always  discreet  officers  who  could  not 
promptly  realize  the  new  position  which  'P.  G.,'  as  they 
were  wont  to  call  him,  had  acquired,  the  Duke  was  ex- 
posed to  solicitations  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent 
to  grant,  but  which  he  had  not  always  the  moral  courage 
directly  to  refuse.  '  Go  to  Sir  Charles  Yorke,'  was  the 
loophole  through  which  His  Royal  Highness  evaded  the 
11 
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necessity  for  doing  what  his  judgment  condemned  and  his 
good  nature  could  scarcely  resist."  There  seem  to  have 
been  occasions,  too,  on  which  Sir  Charles  Yorke  would  of 
his  own  initiative  indicate  the  "  inconveniences,  irregu- 
larities, danger  &c.  &c.  of  His  Royal  Highness's  inten- 
tions." Sir  Charles  remained  Military  Secretary  until 
i860,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  W.  F. 
Forster,  who  retained  the  post  until  1871,  and  became  one 
of  the  Duke's  most  intimate  and  trusty  counsellors.  With 
General  Forster  we  shall  meet  again  later  in  connexion 
with  the  Cardwell  regime. 

The  Adjutant-Generalship  and  Quartermaster-General- 
ship, at  the  time  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were  held  by  Generals  Sir  George 
Wetherall  and  Sir  Richard  Airey  respectively.  The 
former  had  been  an  excellent  regimental  commanding 
officer  and  was  a  thoroughly  kind,  good-hearted  man,  with, 
moreover,  a  sense  of  humour.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  in  "  From 
Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal,"  relates  how,  shortly 
after  his  appointment  to  a  cornetcy,  he  wrote  temerari- 
ously  direct  to  the  then  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Hardinge,  informing  the  latter  that  he  had  passed  his 
drills  at  the  depot,  and  asking  to  be  sent  to  join  the 
service  troops  in  the  Crimea.  Sir  George  Wetherall,  as 
Adjutant-General,  addressing  the  officer  commanding  the 
depot,  ordered  him  to  instruct  Cornet  Wood  in  future  to 
approach  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  a  more  conventional 
fashion,  adding  dryly,  "  Lord  Hardinge  has  always  under- 
stood it  takes  more  than  twenty-four  days  to  make  a 
perfect  Cavalry  officer,  which  time  it  appears  Mr.  Wood 
has  been  at  the  Depot."  It  was  characteristic  of  Sir 
George  that,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
cedure adopted,  he  took  a  note  of  the  warlike  comet's 
wishes,  and  sent  him  out  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Sir   George   Wetherall   continued   to   hold   the   Adju- 
tant-Generalship until  i860,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
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Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett,  who  in  his 
turn  was  succeeded  in  1865  by  Lieutenant-General  Lord 
William  Paulet.  But  Sir  Richard  Airey's  association  with 
the  War  Office  was  much  more  prolonged.  He  remained 
Quartermaster-General  until  1865,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  and  returned 
five  years  later  to  Army  headquarters  as  Adjutant-General, 
in  which  capacity  he  will  come  under  further  allusion  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

With  such  immediate  subordinates  as  Yorke,  Wetherall, 
and  Airey,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  found  his  way  made 
easy  for  him  as  regards  military  routine,  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  journals  that  he  keenly  appreciated  his  new 
position,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
attached  to  it,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  full-dress 
parades,  for  which  he  always  had  a  strong  predilection. 
But  he  also  worked  hard  at  his  desk,  and  indeed  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  On  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Russia  it  devolved  upon  the 
office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief — which  was  still,  by  the 
way,  located  at  the  Horse  Guards — to  assist  in  the  transfer 
of  Army  establishments  from  a  war  to  a  peace  footing,  a 
process  which  must  incidentally  have  caused  the  Duke 
many  pangs,  involving,  as  such  transfers  always  do,  heart- 
rending sacrifices  of  irreplaceable  material.  The  Duke 
fought  manfully  against  some  reductions,  and  occasion- 
ally no  doubt  his  exceptional  position,  and  the  unswerving 
support  of  the  Queen,  enabled  him  to  win  concessions 
which  a  non-Royal  Commander-in-Chief  might  have  been 
snubbed  for  seeking. 

In  passing,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Duke  to  say  that  it  was 
not  only  on  personal  grounds  that  consideration  was 
accorded  him.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by  an  interesting 
reference  in  the  Greville  "  Memoirs."  In  October  1857, 
Greville  wrote  :  "  Clarendon  says  he  has  recently  been 
very  much  pleased  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  who  had 
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shown  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  discretion,  and  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  ofhce,  and  that 
he  was  a  much  better  Commander-in-Chief  than  Hardinge. 
He  had  been  lately  summoned  to  the  Cabinet  on  many 
occasions  and  had  given  great  satisfaction  there." 

The  Duke's  position  in  regard  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  from  the  first  a  some- 
what difficult  one.  As  the  Queen's  cousin,  and  imbued 
with  the  most  rigid  opinions  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
Sovereign  with  the  Army,  possessed,  moreover,  of  a  very 
strong  sense  of  personal  dignity,  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  fall  into  line  with  the  steadily  progressive  view  of  Parlia- 
mentary control,  not  only  of  expenditure  but  of  every  detail 
of  military  administration.  There  is  no  question  that  at 
first  he  chafed  considerably  under  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  him,  but  he  was  above  all  a  common-sensible  man  of 
great  sagacity,  and,  perceiving  that  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  he  could  not  go,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
without  provoking  what  might  have  proved  an  awkward 
conflict,  he  wisely  accepted  the  situation  and  displayed 
the  most  punctilious  deference  to  the  superior  constitu- 
tional authority  possessed,  and,  at  the  time  courteously 
but  firmly  asserted,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

The  holder  of  this  office  was,  as  we  have  seen.  Lord 
Panmure,  formerly  Captain  Fox  Maule,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  Secretary-at-War  from  1846  to  1852,  and 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  under  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston  in  1855. 
Panmure  was  a  hard-working,  capable  official,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  impressing  his  contemporaries  with  any  great 
idea  of  his  real  worth.  He  incurred  a  good  deal  of  censure, 
much  of  which  was  quite  undeserved,  for  the  various 
muddles  in  the  Crimea,  and  by  one  silly  action  brought 
down  upon  himself  quite  a  storm  of  ridicule  coupled  with 
some  indignation.  He  had  a  nephew  named  Dowbiggin, 
who  had  gone  to  the  front,  and  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to 
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the  military  authorities  in  the  Crimea  he  asked  that  some 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  relative.  The 
matter  leaked  out,  and  "  Take  care  of  Dowb  "  became  a 
sort  of  catchword,  not  at  all,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  to  the 
enhancement  of  Lord  Panmure's  reputation  or  popularity. 

But  he  was  none  the  less  a  good  and  in  many  ways  a 
strong  War  Secretary.  A  lesser  man  would  have  failed 
utterly  to  make  any  sort  of  headway  amid  the  rocks  and 
shoals  with  which  the  channels  of  War  Office  administra- 
tion were  now  strewn,  owing  to  the  volcanic  upheavals 
which  had  been  taking  place  intermittently  since  1854. 
These  disturbances  will  be  described  in  some  detail  in  the 
next  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  root  of  the  trouble  was  that,  apart  from  the  purely 
military  side,  there  was  a  great  number  of  different  civil 
departments  without  any  attempt  at  grouping  them,  and 
practically  no  intervening  authority  between  the  heads  of 
these  departments  and  the  Secretary  of  State  except  the 
Under-Secretary.  This  meant  that  one  or  other  of  the 
two  last  named  had  to  decide  on  numberless  questions, 
many  of  them  of  a  technical  character,  which  ought  never 
to  have  reached  them  at  all.  We  shall  see  later  how 
Cardwell  dealt  with  this  difiiculty,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  to  Panmure's  credit  that,  although  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  could  really  have  succeeded  under  such 
an  essentially  faulty  system,  he  kept  things  moving,  and 
did  much  to  smooth  the  way  for  those  who  came  after 
him.  He  also,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  in  maintaining 
quite  friendly  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  not- 
withstanding his  complete  assumption,  which,  as  the 
Duke's  biographer,  Colonel  Willoughby  Verner,  remarks, 
was  never  abated,  of  constitutional  superiority  based  on 
Parliamentary  responsibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Panmure  held  particularly  strong 
views  on  this  point,  views  which  he  had  enunciated  in  a 
confidential  memorandum  written  when  he  was  Secretary- 
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at-War  in  January,  1850,  and  published  in  the  notable 
"  Panmure  Papers."  The  following  is  an  extract.  "  My 
opinion  is,  so  long  as  so  large  a  portion  of  our  annual  ex- 
penditure is  required  for  the  Army  and  Ordnance  you  must 
have  a  distinct  and  separate  Minister  who  shall  make  it 
his  business  to  look  into  all  military  matters.  .  .  .  Let 
the  patronage  of  the  Army  be  left  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  its  strategy  to  its  own  officers,  but  let  all  other 
matters  rest  with  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I 
foresee  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  these  views  as  long 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Anglesey  [formerly 
Earl  of  Uxbridge  and  now  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance]  live  .  .  ,  but  the  change  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  as  it  is  founded  on  reason  and  Constitutional 
principles." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Panmure  as  an  admi- 
nistrator— and  Kinglake  does  not  spare  him — a  perusal  of 
his  "  Papers  "  leaves  a  very  pleasant  impression  of  him  as  a 
man.  He  had  a  warm  temper,  which  was  aggravated  by 
gout,  but  he  had  also  a  very  warm  heart.  His  letters  to 
General  Simpson  in  the  Crimea  are  full  of  personal  kind- 
liness, and  in  August  1855,  we  have  Miss  Nightingale 
writing  to  him  :  "  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter.  That  you  should  think  of  me  and  my  health  in 
the  midst  of  this  painful  and  pressing  war  must  indeed 
surprise  and  please  me."  After  his  death  a  search  among 
his  papers  disclosed  a  long  list  of  annuities  which  he  had 
been  paying  privately,  some  to  friends  in  his  own  station 
who  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  or  to  their  widows  and 
children.  By  those  with  whom  he  came  into  close  con- 
tact he  was  warmly  beloved,  and  towards  the  Queen  his 
attitude  was  always  that  of  "  chivalrous  loyalty  and 
devotion." 

Panmure  remained  Secretary  of  State  for  War  until 
February  1858,  when  he  went  out  with  Palmerston  and  the 
rest  of  the  Ministry  over  the  Conspiracy  Bill.     Meanwhile 
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the  great  Indian  Mutiny  had  taken  place,  throwing  upon 
the  War  Office  much  additional  work  and  anxiety,  to  be 
followed  a  little  later,  as  we  shall  see,  by  fresh  obliga- 
tions, the  development  of  which  has  had  a  significant  and 
lasting  effect  upon  our  whole  scheme  of  military  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to 
say  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  the  European  troops 
in  India  were  of  two  classes.  The  "  Queen's  Troops  " 
consisted  of  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  twenty-two 
battalions  of  infantry,  numbering  about  30,000.  There 
were  also  nine  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  proportion  of 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  numbering  about  10,000,  which 
were  raised  and  maintained  by  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1858  a  further  three  regiments  of  European  cavalry, 
known  as  "  Dumpies "  from  the  lowered  standard  of 
height  adopted,  were  hastily  raised  and  sent  out  for  local 
service  under  the  Company  in  India, 

In  September  1858  it  was  enacted  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Sepoy  revolt,  the  Government  of  India  should  forthwith 
pass  from  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  into 
those  of  the  Crown,  and  on  i  November  the  transfer  was 
formally  proclaimed.  Early  in  1859  the  local  European 
troops,  including  the  "  Dumpies,"  mutinied  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  liable  by  the  terms  of  their  enlistment 
to  compulsory  transfer  to  another  service.  Thus  in  a 
variety  of  ways  the  future  constitution  and  regulation  of 
more  especially  the  European  garrison  of  India  had  be- 
come an  extremely  pressing  question. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Panmure  had  been  succeeded  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  by  Major-General  Jonathan  Peel, 
brother  of  the  great  Sir  Robert,  and  himself  a  man  of  con- 
siderable parts  and  high  character.  He  had  been  gazetted 
to  a  commission  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  three  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  the  Great  Peace  which  followed 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  service.  He  bought  his 
way  up  in  the  usual  manner,  becoming  a  lieutenant-colonel 
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in  the  53rd  in  1827.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  entered 
Parliament,  and  in  1841-6  he  served  under  his  brother's 
Administration  as  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance.  He 
was  a  great  racing  man,  and  in  1844  he  won  the  Derby 
with  Orlando,  another  of  his  horses,  Ionian,  being  placed 
second.  In  1854,  having  risen  to  be  Major-General,  and 
being  still  hale  and  fit  at  fifty-five,  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  join  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  but  was  refused  permis- 
sion on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  old.  When  Lord  Derby 
returned  to  power  in  February  1858  he  appointed  General 
Peel  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  as  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert,  his  former 
colleague  and  rival.  But  the  choice  could  have  been  justi- 
fied on  other  grounds,  as  Peel  made  a  very  useful  and 
popular  War  Secretary,  a  notable  memorial  of  his  tenure 
being  his  presidency  of  the  great  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Indian  Army,  which  reported  in 
1859  oil  issues  hardly  less  vitally  significant  than  any 
which  have  been  raised  in  this  country  since  the  days  of 
Magna  Charta. 

It  does  not  concern  the  present  writer  to  go  at  all 
closely  into  the  details  of  the  monumental  Report  of  this 
Commission,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  a 
member,  and  the  deliberations  of  which  are  usefully  sum- 
marized in  the  "  Army  Book  of  the  British  Empire."  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  a  decision  was 
reached  on  two  cardinal  points,  namely,  that  the  European 
garrison  of  India  should  be  based  not  on  local  but  imperial 
service,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  European  forces  em- 
ployed in  India  should  be  part  of  the  Sovereign's  Army  and 
so  available  for  duty  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  it  may  be  noted,  was  most  emphatic  as 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  the  local  European 
troops,  and  urged  strongly  "  on  Imperial  and  military 
grounds  "  the  need  of  "  one  European  Army  for  the  whole 
Empire,  including  India." 
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General  Jonathan  Peel  left  the  War  Office  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry  in  the  early  summer  of 
1859,  to  reappear,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
for  a  similarly  brief  spell,  seven  years  later.  The  return 
to  power  of  Lord  Palmerston  gave  the  portfolio  of  War 
to  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  already,  during  two  tenures  of 
office  as  Secretary-at-War,  done  so  much  more  than  most 
Secretaries  of  State  before  or  since  have  done  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  British  Army.  Since  the  practical  suspension 
of  his  former  office  in  1855 — it  was  not  definitely  abolished 
until  eight  years  later — Herbert  had  steadily  advanced  in 
Parliamentary  estimation,  and  during  1856  had  taken  a 
marked  lead  in  the  movement  for  Army  reform  which 
followed  the  Crimean  War.  He  continued  to  interest 
himself  deeply  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Army,  and 
in  1858  he  was  President  of  a  Ro^^al  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  existing  regulations  on  the  subject, 
the  organization  of  military  hospitals,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Few  Royal  Commissions  have 
done  better  work  or  led  up  to  more  practical  results,  and 
in  the  following  year  Sidney  Herbert  had  the  satisfaction 
not  only  of  drafting  a  new  set  of  regulations  for  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  but  of  completing  the  reorganization  of  the 
department,  and  instituting  what  had  never  before  existed 
with  us,  namely,  a  practical  Army  Medical  School. 

Probably  there  has  been  no  short  period  more  fruitful 
in  Army  reforms  than  the  two  years  from  1859  to  1861, 
during  which  Sidney  Herbert,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
laboured  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  good  of  the  Service. 
For  the  latter,  too,  the  interval  must  have  been  a  parti- 
cularly pleasant  relief  from  the  many  distractions  and 
anxieties  of  the  past  three  years.  Among  the  anxieties 
must  be  counted  the  recurrence  of  apprehension  lest 
Parliamentary  action  should  still  further  sap  the  position 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  aggrandizing  the  authority 
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of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In  May  1858  the 
question  of  defining  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
various  military  departments  had  come  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  had  been  resolved  by  a  majority  of 
two  that  the  Horse  Guards  and  War  Office  should  be 
placed  in  definite  subordination  to  one  responsible  Minister. 
The  Duke  became  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  the  Queen,  who 
promptly  consulted  Lord  Derby,  and  obtained  from  him 
an  assurance  that  no  serious  action  would  be  taken  on 
the  Resolution.  The  question  came  again  before  the 
House  in  1859,  and  the  Government  resorted  to  the  time- 
honoured  expedient  of  appointing  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
with  the  result  that  nothing  was  done  until  the  passing 
of  the  War  Office  Act  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
CardweU  in  1870. 

Freed  temporarily  from  these  cares,  the  Duke  turned 
willingly  to  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic  duties  of 
his  office,  and,  with  Herbert  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
he  was  certain  at  least  of  sympathetic  reception  of  his 
proposals,  and,  where  necessary,  of  prompt  action  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  It  is  practically  impossible,  in  dealing  with 
the  numerous  new  departures  made  about  this  date — 'the 
adoption  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  musketry  instruction  at  Hythe,  the  construction  of 
quarters  and  a  hospital  for  the  wives  and  children  of 
soldiers  at  Aldershot,  and  a  score  of  other  useful  innova- 
tions— to  distinguish  those  that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
particular  initiative  of  either  the  Duke  or  Herbert.  But 
in  regard  to  two  important  developments,  the  military 
education  of  officers  and  the  institution  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,  we  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  crediting  the 
Commander-in-Chief  with  the  first  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  with  the  second.  In  any  case  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  cordiality  of  the  co-operation  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  its  results. 

As  regards  the  War  Office,  Herbert  had  to  contend  on 
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and  off  with  a  species  of  internal  obstruction  which  is  still 
not  altogether  unknown  in  Whitehall,  but  which,  in  the 
pre-Cardwellian  days  especially,  used  formerly  at  times  to 
become  very  serious.  It  arose  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
permanent  officials  to  part  with  any  shred  of  their 
authority,  and  it  took  the  form  of  creating  cases  for  refer- 
ence to  the  highest  officials  which  might  easily,  and  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  decided  locally.  As  a  type  of 
scores  of  cases  which  were  gravely  laid  before  the  Secret- 
ary of  State  for  War  for  his  decision  and  judgment,  Lord 
Stanmore,  Herbert's  biographer,  gives  the  following.  At 
Yarmouth  the  P.M.O.  and  the  Steward  of  the  General 
Hospital  quarrelled,  because  the  latter  not  only  kept 
poultry  but  allowed  them  to  stray  into  the  Hospital. 
The  P.M.O,  was  extremely  and  indeed  naturally  indig- 
nant about  this,  and  further  accused  the  Steward  of  em- 
ploying an  orderly  to  dig  his  potatoes.  Smarting  under 
this  charge,  the  Steward  declared  that  the  P.M.O.  had 
used  a  Hospital  rug  as  a  carpet.  The  P.M.O.  retorted  that 
the  Steward  issued  linen  not  thoroughly  washed.  The 
Steward  replied  that  the  P.M.O.  had  washed  his  dog  in  a 
Hospital  bath  and  dried  him  with  a  Hospital  sheet.  At 
this  point  it  occurred  to  the  P.M.O.  to  bring  against  the 
Steward  a  charge  of  insubordination,  and  in  due  course 
the  papers  were  sent  up  to  the  War  Ofiice  and  a  precis 
laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  What  Herbert's  de- 
cision was  is  unfortunately  not  recorded. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  in  these  circumstances  that  Miss 
Nightingale,  at  the  end  of  1859,  should  have  written  to 
Herbert  describing  the  War  Office  as  "  a  very  slow  office, 
an  enormously  expensive  office,  a  not  very  efficient  office, 
and  one  in  which  the  Minister's  intentions  can  be  abso- 
lutely negatived  by  all  his  sub-departments,  and  those  of 
each  of  the  sub-departments  by  every  other." 

Against  these  and  other  drawbacks  Sidney  Herbert 
laboured  manfully  and  devotedly,  but  the  strain  proved 
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too  great  for  him.  In  i860  his  health  showed  unmistak- 
able signs  of  giving  way,  and  the  slight  relief  afforded  him 
in  the  conduct  of  his  duties  by  his  elevation  to  the  Peerage 
as  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  came  too  late.  In  August  1861 
he  passed  away,  perhaps  the  finest-minded  gentleman  the 
War  Office  has  ever  harboured  within  its  walls.  With  his 
great  gifts  he  might  probably,  had  he  wished,  have  left 
a  greater  mark  than  he  did  as  a  statesman  and  man  of 
affairs.  Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  he  might  conceiv- 
ably have  lived  a  much  longer  life  of  cultured  and  graceful 
ease.  But  he  loved  the  Service,  and  especially  the  soldier, 
with  a  love  which  thrust  all  other  considerations  into  the 
background,  and  this  fine  obsession,  coupled  with  oppor- 
tunity, produced  results  which  will  always  bring  his  name 
honourably  to  the  front  whenever  and  wherever  the  story 
of  British  Army  reform  is  told  or  the  record  of  the  British 
War  Office  is  under  review. 


CHAPTER  XV 
THE  NEW  WAR  OFFICE 

AT  this  point  it  is  expedient  that  we  should 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Crimean  War,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
coherent  idea  of  what  had  been  taking  place  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  in  regard  to  the  civil  side  of 
the  new  War  Department.  In  Chapters  Xlt.  and  XIII. 
a  general  indication  was  given  of  the  changes  effected, 
emphasis  being  laid  more  particularly  on  the  separation 
of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  War  from  that  of  the 
Colonies,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance. 
To  carry  out  these  great  reforms  on  the  eve,  and  during 
the  progress,  of  a  great  war  was  a  risky  proceeding, 
and  in  several  ways  the  result  was  unfortunate,  more 
especially  as  both  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Lord  Panmure,  were  men  who  seem  to  have 
preferred  that  responsibilities  should  be  concentrated 
in  themselves  rather  than  devolve  in  an  orderly  course 
of  descent  upon  subordinates.  The  changes,  however, 
were  made,  and  they  proved  to  be  permanent  ones. 
As  they  affected  very  seriously  the  future  course  of 
military  administration  it  is  worth  while  at  this  juncture 
to  examine  them  in  some  detail. 

Before  1855  the  term  "  War  Office "  was  applied 
exclusively  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  housed  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  Whitehall.  We  find  it  so  applied  in 
"Murray's  Official  Handbook"  for  1855,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  were  no  further  issues  of  that 
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publication,  as  the  one  for  the  following  year  would, 
in  respect  to  the  War  Department,  have  presented  a 
truly  remarkable  contrast.  In  a  sense  the  Secretary- 
at-War  had  not  as  yet  entirely  disappeared.  His  office 
had  been  merged  into  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  his  Deputy-Secretary  had  become  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  State.  But  in  reality  the  alteration  effected 
was  momentous.  Although  the  Secretary-at-War  had 
been  possessed  of  very  considerable  powers,  neither  his 
authority  nor  his  status  were  those  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  would  probably  have  been  quite  im- 
practicable for  him  to  have  absorbed  into  his  depart- 
ment the  various  other  offices  which  became  merged 
in  the  department  controlled  first  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  later  by  Lord  Panmure  and  a  long  line  of 
successors.  As  it  was,  the  consolidation  effected  was 
almost  curiously  rapid  and  comprehensive. 

The  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  already 
referred  to  in  Chapter  XH.,  was  effected  in  May  1855 
by  the  simple  process  of  revoking  the  Letters  Patent 
governing  the  Board's  existence  and  constitution.  The 
principal  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  vested  in  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
for  War's  Department,  but  the  command  and  discipline 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers,  which 
had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  Board,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief,  who  thus 
at  last  became  charged  with  the  executive  control  of 
all  the  combatant  branches  of  the  Army. 

At  first  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  like  the  Deputy 
Secretary-at-War,  was  retained,  his  functions  being 
those  of  Executive  Officer  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  directing  all  the  business  of  the  Supply  Depart- 
ments. These  Supply  Departments  were  the  result 
of  further  changes  and  demolitions.  The  Commissariat 
Department  had  been  taken  over  from   the  Treasury, 
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and  the  Board  of  General  Officers,  which  had  certain 
duties  in  regard  to  clothing  and  the  examination  of 
cash  and  stores  accounts,  and  of  payments  made  for 
non-effective  services,  was  abolished.  The  first  group- 
ing of  Supply  Departments  under  the  former  Clerk  of 
the  Ordnance  was  as  follows :  (i)  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications,  (2)  Director-General  of  Artillery,  (3) 
Naval  Director-General  of  Artillery,  (4)  Director-General 
of  Stores,  {5)  Director-General  of  Contracts,  (6)  Director- 
General  of  Army  Clothing,  and  (7)  Accountant-General. 

Incidentally  two  other  absorptions  had  taken  place, 
namely,  of  the  Militia,  the  business  of  which  had  been 
taken  over  from  the  Home  Office,  and  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  which  had  had  a  rather  indeter- 
minately separate  existence  in  St.  James's  Street. 

At  the  beginning  of  1856  a  number  of  temporary 
clerks  were  taken  on  the  establishment  of  the  War 
Department  in  order  to  cope  with  the  extra  work  arising 
out  of  the  war.  Some  of  these  afterwards  obtained 
permanent  positions,  among  them  being  the  late  Sir 
Ralph  Knox,  who  was  subsequently  associated  very 
closely  with  Mr.  Cardwell's  reforms,  and  ultimately  rose 
to  be  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  this 
year  also  it  was  decided  to  complete  the  audit  of  military 
accounts  in  the  War  Office  under  officers  responsible 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Audit.  Accordingly,  a  certain 
number  of  clerks  whose  services  were  no  longer  required 
at  the  Audit  Office  were  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  henceforth  became  known  as  the  War 
Office,  the  department  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  being 
usually  known  distinctively  as  the  "  Horse  Guards." 

In  1856,  then,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  as  follows. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  administration  of  the  Army 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having  under  his 
immediate  and  separate  control  the  War  Office,  com- 
prising all  the  civil  administrative  offices  of  the  Army. 
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The  only  Army  department  distinct  from  this,  and  com- 
municating by  letter  with  the  War  Office,  was  that  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  held,  as  previously,  mili- 
tary control  of  the  army,  more  particularly  as  regards 
discipline.  But,  as  even  for  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
exercise  of  his  military  authority  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  responsible  to  Parliament,  the  separ- 
ate departmental  existence  of  the  "  Horse  Guards  "  was 
subject  to  restrictions  which  were  gradually  tightened 
until  even  the  semblance  of  autonomy  was  completely 
lost. 

For  the  purpose  of  housing  the  new  consolidated 
department  the  Government  acquired  what  was  com- 
monly known  as  Buckingham  House,  Pall  Mall,  a 
mansion  which  had  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  for  George  Grenville,  Earl  Temple, 
and  afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  It  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane,  but  had  no 
special  architectural  character  outside  its  rather  curious 
staircase.  In  the  days  of  the  fierce  rivalry  between 
Pitt  and  Fox  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  was  later  tenanted  by  the  Tory  "  Queen  of  Society," 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  It  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  until  1848,  and  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Carlton  Club  during  the  rebuild- 
ing of  that  institution.  A  part  of  old  Schomberg  House 
was  also  included  in  the  premises  occupied  by  the  War 
Office  in  Pall  Mall,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  imposing 
habitation  of  the  Automobile  Club  now  stands.  The 
statue  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  front  of  the  old  War 
Office  has  been  removed  to  the  courtyard  of  the  new 
building  in  Whitehall. 

In  1857,  we  learn  from  Sir  Robert  Biddulph's  ad- 
mirable monograph,  "  Lord  Cardwell  at  the  War  Office," 
both  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Deputy  Secret- 
ary-at-War,    now   an    Under-Secretary   of    State,    were 
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finally  abolished,  and  in  their  places  an  Assistant- 
Under-Secretary  and  a  Secretary  for  Correspondence 
were  created.  Some  minor  alterations,  too,  were  made, 
including  the  appointment  of  the  Naval  Director  of 
Artillery  as  Director  of  Stores,  with  an  Assistant-Director 
representing  the  former  Director  of  Clothing. 

In  May  1859  the  purely  military  duties  of  the  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications  were  transferred  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  Inspector-General  himself  being 
retained  as  official  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  Simultaneously,  the  office  of  Director-General  of 
Artillery  was  abolished. 

Previously  to  1859  the  Volunteer  Force  had  for  man}^ 
years  consisted  of  only  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany and  the  Yeomanry.  The  great  increase  which 
now  took  place  necessitated  the  appointment,  in  i860, 
of  an  Inspector-General  of  Volunteers. 

In  1861  Mr.  J.  R.  Godley,  who  had  been  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  since  1857,  died,  and  the 
vacancy  was  not  filled  up.  The  office  of  Secretary  of 
Military  Correspondence,  too,  was  abolished,  the  holder, 
Major-General  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  being  appointed 
Military  Under-Secretary  of  State,  in  addition  to  the 
Parliamentary  and  Permanent  Under-Secretaries  of 
State  already  in  existence.  In  1862  Sir  Benjamin 
Hawes,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  died,  and  his 
office  and  the  Military  Under-Secretaryship  were  united 
in  Sir  Edward  Lugard.  At  the  same  time  the  Assistant 
Under-Secretaryship  of  State  was  revived,  Mr.  Douglas 
Galton  being  appointed. 

In  1862  the  title  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Forti- 
fications was  altered  to  "  Inspector-General  of  Engineers 
and  Director  of  Works,"  and  he  was  given  command 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  thus  became  a  dimorphous 
sort  of  official,  as  in  his  capacity  of  Inspector-General  of 
Engineers  he  came  into  direct  communication  with,  and 
12 
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was  subordinate  to,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  while  as 
Director  of  Works  he  was  immediately  controlled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

This  catalogue  of  changes  may  for  the  present  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  recording  the  transference  in 
1863  of  all  business  connected  with  Army  clothing  from 
the  Stores  Department  to  a  separate  branch  under  a 
Director  of  Clothing. 

All  this  "  chopping  and  changing  "  may  seem  trivial, 
more  especially  as  in  one  or  two  cases  there  was  a  plain 
return  to  former  nomenclature  if  not  to  previous 
practice.  But  the  new  department  was  taking  itself 
very  seriously,  and  the  process  of  reconstruction  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  without  a  certain  amount  of 
experimental  organization.  There  were  not  a  great 
many  precedents  to  guide  those  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  the  work  of  the  War  Office  was  yearly  growing, 
if  only  by  reason  of  the  numerous  improvements  and 
innovations  introduced  about  this  time,  more  especially 
during  the  tenure  of  the  War  Secretaryship  by  Sidney 
Herbert.  The  transference  of  a  certain  class  of  busi- 
ness from  one  official  to  another  may  seem  a  small 
thing,  and  the  alteration  of  a  departmental  head's  title 
a  still  smaller  one.  But  it  is  in  this  tentative  way  that 
great  reforms  of  organization  are  gradually  led  up  to 
in  the  intervals  between  really  epoch-making  upheavals, 
such  as  those  which  in  the  case  of  the  War  Office  occurred 
in  1855-6,  and  again  in  1870  and  1904. 

We  may  now  with  propriety  revert  to  the  succession 
of  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  from  the  death  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea  to  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Mr.  Cardwell. 
The  record  is  not  a  very  inspiring  or  even  interesting 
one,  except  in  its  inclusion  of  the  strong  and  attractive 
personality  of  Lord  Hartington.  Herbert's  immediate 
successor  was  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who  was 
constitutionally    unfitted    to    be    a    War   Minister,    and 
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accepted  the  appointment  greatly  against  his  own  in- 
clination. Lewis  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  man  of  great 
literary  attainments,  who  had  for  three  years  edited  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review."  He  had  entered  Parliament 
as  a  man  of  forty-one  in  1847,  and  in  1855  Palmerston 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  succession 
to  Gladstone,  who  had  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  Lewis  re- 
mained in  office  until  the  defeat  of  the  Palmerston 
Ministry  in  1858,  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  Pal- 
merston returned  to  power,  he  waived  his  claims  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  favour  of  Gladstone 
and  took  the  Home  Office  instead.  On  the  death  of 
Herbert  he  reluctantly  consented  to  be  made  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  two  years  later  he  died,  like 
Herbert,  in  harness.  He  was  an  energetic  man  with 
a  strong  sense  of  justice  which  impelled  him  in  one 
instance — that  of  a  Major  Mansergh — to  take  a  line 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  Major  Mansergh  had  been  suspended  for  some 
years,  and  the  Duke  would  not  listen  to  any  representa- 
tion in  his  favour.  Sir  George  Lewis,  however,  thought 
differently,  and,  after  looking  into  the  case,  reinstated 
the  unfortunate  officer.  In  other  ways  Lewis  and  the 
Duke  worked  together  pretty  comfortably,  but  the 
former,  it  is  said,  found  difficulty  in  descending  to 
military  details,  his  point  of  view  being  essentially  broad 
and  statesmanlike. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  1863 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  War  Office,  having 
served  there  as  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State 
from  1859  ^o  1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Baring, 
afterwards  Lord  Northbrook,  and  again  from  1861  to 
1863,  when  his  place  was  taken  by  Lord  Hartington, 
his  future  successor  in  the  Secretaryship  of  State.     In 
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the  higher  office  Lord  de  Grey  remained  for  three  years, 
but  his  tenure  was  comparatively  uneventful.  Revert- 
ing for  the  moment  to  his  career  as  Under-Secretary, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing  as  a  somewhat  curious 
coincidence  that  four  statesmen  who  held  the  office  of 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  about  this  time,  Lord 
de  Grey,  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Dufferin,  who  was 
at  the  War  Office  in  1866,  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who 
was  Under-Secretary  from  1872  to  1874,  afterwards 
rose  to  be  Viceroys  of  India. 

In  February  1866  Lord  Hartington  was  for  a  few 
months  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  had  previously 
served  as  Under-Secretary  for  some  three  years  under 
Lord  de  Grey,  having  been  given  the  appointment  by 
Lord  Palmerston  on  his  return  from  a  tour  through  the 
United  States,  where  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height. 
With  the  same  keen  appreciation  of  military  details 
which  led  him  later  to  make  a  special  visit  to  the  battle- 
field of  Sadowa,  Lord  Hartington  had  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  both  the  American  armies,  and  interviewed 
both  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  As  Under-Secret- 
ary he  took  considerable  interest  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  Volunteer  Force,  but  his  few  months'  tenure 
of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  in  1866  was  only  remark- 
able for  the  fact  that  it  made  him  a  Cabinet  Minister 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Appointed,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  the  same  office  fourteen  years  later,  he  was  destined 
to  leave  on  it  an  enduring  mark,  and  his  statue  now 
stands  in  appropriately  close  proximity  to  the  new 
buildings  in  Whitehall. 

In  July  1866  Major-General  Jonathan  Peel  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  a  second  time  under 
Lord  Derby,  but  resigned  office  in  the  following  year, 
together  with  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Cranborne, 
afterwards  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  rather  than  support 
Disraeli's  Reform  Bill.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
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Pakington,  who  also  had  enjoyed  an  earlier  and  very 
brief  tenure  of  the  office.  In  seeking  re-election  at 
Droitwich,  Sir  John  committed  a  memorable  indis- 
cretion by  revealing  the  genesis  of  what  is  known  in 
political  history  as  the  "  Ten  Minutes'  Bill,"  a  measure 
Sir  John's  artless  defence  of  which  set  all  England 
laughing.  A  "  conscientious  and  painstaking  admi- 
nistrator," he  only  remained  in  office  until  Disraeli's 
resignation  in  1868,  at  the  close  of  which  year  Mr,  Card- 
well  commenced  a  tenure  which  rapidly  placed  the 
records  of  all  his  predecessors — Lord  Herbert  alone 
excepted — in  the  shade. 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  Crimean  and 
Indian  Mutiny  campaigns  and  the  coming  of  Mr.  Card- 
well  to  the  War  Office  is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  do  any  sort  of  justice  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  a  period  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  War  Office 
itself  underwent  great  organic  changes,  becoming  in 
1857  something  altogether  different  from  what  it  had 
been  in  1854,  and  taking  rank  thenceforward,  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown,  as  a  great  department  of 
State.  But  the  War  Office,  even  in  the  days  when 
its  constitution  was,  if  not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  far 
more  distinctly  civilian  than  it  is  now,  could  not,  of 
course,  divest  itself  of  its  dual  character.  Even  with 
a  separate  establishment  in  Pall  Mall  its  communica- 
tion with  the  Army  itself  was  so  close  and  constant  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  affected  by  a  large  proportion  of 
what  on  the  surface  may  seem  to  be  purely  military 
questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  number  of  purely 
military  questions  outside  drill,  tactics,  and  field  forti- 
fication is  extremely  small.  Even  strategy,  we  have 
recently  been  assured  on  high  authority,  is  almost 
primarily  a  matter  of  politics.  Of  half  a  dozen  other 
so-called  military  questions  taken  at  random  probably 
not  more  than  one  would  be  found  in  which  a  factor 
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or  factors  of  serious  civilian  significance  from  the  social, 
financial,  or  physical  standpoints  did  not  exist.  This 
circumstance  not  only  lies  at  the  root  of  the  civilian 
administration  of  the  Army,  but  has  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  preventing  that  administration  from 
becoming  at  the  worst  of  times  so  excessively  civilian 
as  to  be  hopelessly  unsympathetic. 

During  the  period  in  question  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  War  Ofhce,  as  distinct  from  the  Horse  Guards,  was 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  course  of  events,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  regard  more  particularly  to  military 
potentialities  and  contingencies.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Three  hap- 
penings abroad,  the  development  of  a  very  hostile  spirit 
in  France  in  1858-9,  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  campaign  of  Sadowa,  were  alone  calcu- 
lated to  make  even  the  most  inveterate  office  barnacle 
take  an  interest  in  matters  outside  departmental  or- 
ganization and  the  conduct  of  circumlocutory  corre- 
spondence. Accordingly  at  this  time  we  can,  more 
especially  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  discern  a  great 
deal  of  thoughtful  activity  at  the  War  Office  in  regard 
to  many  subjects  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  routine 
of  finance  and  supply  with  which  the  department  was 
mainly  concerned.  Some  of  this  interest  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but 
certainly  not  all,  and  it  may  even  be  suggested  that  in 
one  or  two  directions  His  Royal  Highness,  and  not  the 
War  Office,  was  the  main  obstacle  to  military  progress. 

Of  the  foreign  developments  alluded  to  above  there 
were  four  definite  results  as  far  as  this  country  was 
concerned.  One  was  the  re-creation  of  the  Volunteer 
Force  on  a  new  basis  in  1859  ;  a  second,  the  expenditure 
of  a  very  large  sum — seven  and  a  half  millions — on  the 
improvement  of  our  coast  defences  ;  a  third,  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Infantry  with  an  improved  breech-loading 
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rifle  ;  and  the  fourth  and  most  important,  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  Reserves.  To  this  hst  must  be  added 
another  and  purely  domestic  innovation,  the  abolition, 
namely,  of  the  Purchase  System  as  applied  to  Army 
commissions.  To  several  of  these  new  departures 
separate  attention  will  be  given  in  succeeding  chapters, 
but  they  may  usefully  be  mentioned  collectively  here 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  at  this  period,  "  the 
commencement  of  transition,"  as  the  "  Army  Book  of 
the  British  Empire  "  rightly  terms  it,  the  War  Ofhce  was 
quite  as  busy  as  the  Horse  Guards,  if  not  busier,  in 
regard  to  a  number  of  questions  of  vital  military  interest 
and  significance. 

As  to  the  relations  between  the  two  departments, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  great  precision  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years  in  question 
no  fewer  than  seven  different  Secretaries  of  State — Pan- 
mure,  Jonathan  Peel,  Herbert,  Lewis,  De  Grey,  Hart- 
ington,  and  Pakington — held  sway  at  the  War  Office, 
men  of  very  different  characters  and  attainments,  and 
very  variously  endowed  with  the  quality  of  resistance, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  weapon  in  the 
whole  armoury  of  a  British  War  Minister.  In  Colonel 
Willoughby  Verner's  "  Military  Life  of  George,  Duke 
of  Cambridge,"  there  are  printed  pleasing  testimonials 
to  the  cordial  relations  which  existed  between  most  of 
these  statesmen  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But 
such  courtesies  are  not  entirely  convincing,  and  in  any 
case  their  significance  is  discounted  by  the  shortness 
of  the  tenures  above  alluded  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  only  quite  occasionally  that  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  feels  his  feet  to  the  point  of  direct  self-assert- 
iveness  in  less  than  two  years,  and  if  he  does  not  assert 
himself  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  his 
relations  with  his  mihtary  advisers  will  be  cordial. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  this  interval,  during 
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which  so  much  was  being  accompUshed,  and  so  much 
more  being  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the  future, 
was  entirely  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
Duke's  usefulness  as  a  military  chief.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  display  that  sagacity  which  was  his  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  and  many  of  his  memoranda 
and  letters  about  this  time  are  models  of  good  sense 
and  in  some  cases  display  considerable  foresight.  He 
himself  had  been  an  early  advocate  of  a  reserve  system, 
and  as  far  back  as  1859  we  find  him  closely  examining 
the  question  of  depots.  On  the  subject  of  the  volun- 
teers he  was  eminently  firm  and  sound.  There  was 
at  one  stage  a  strong  movement  in  favour  of  organizing 
the  volunteers  independently  of  the  military  authorities, 
and  against  this  the  Duke  protested  with  timely  vehe- 
mence. He  also  pointed  out  with  considerable  force 
the  futility  of  the  great  volunteer  reviews  at  Brighton 
and  elsewhere.  On  a  variety  of  other  emergent  topics 
he  wrote  freely  and  well,  all  the  time  consistently 
upholding  his  personal  dignity  with  the  public  and  the 
Army  alike. 

But  the  absence  of  really  strong  men  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  for  any  but  short  periods  tends  to  make 
military  chiefs  unduly  autocratic,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  by  1868  was  evidently  beginning  to  regard 
his  position  and  authority  as  almost  unassailable.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  George  Lewis's  reinstate- 
ment of  Major  Mansergh,  he  was  made  to  realize  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  he  was  powerless,  but  his  general 
tendency  at  this  time  was  to  regard  the  War  Office  as 
an  inconvenient  but  inevitable  check,  the  operation  of 
which,  however,  could  without  much  difficulty  be 
avoided  or  modified  if  not  annulled.  If  the  constantly 
broken  succession  of  mediocre  War  Secretaries  had 
continued  much  longer  the  Duke  would  probably  have 
become   almost    as   absolute   a   Commander-in-Chief   as 
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even  he  could  have  desired.  But  before  that  not  alto- 
gether desirable  eventuality  could  be  realized  the  six 
years  tenure  of  the  War  Secretaryship  by  Mr.  Cardwell 
intervened,  providing  by  the  way  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  inconvenience  usually  experienced  by  earthen 
pots  when  travelling  down  rapid  streams  in  company 
with  iron  ones. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  COMING  OF  CARDWELL 

EDWARD  CARDWELL  was  born  at  Liverpool, 
where  his  father  was  in  business  as  a  merchant,  in 
1813.  He  passed  from  Winchester  to  BaUiol,  of 
which,  after  taking  a  scholarship  and  a  double  first,  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1838,  but 
left  it  for  public  life,  entering  Parliament  as  a  Peelite  in 
1842.  To  Peel  personally  he  was  much  attached,  and  he 
acted  as  one  of  his  literary  executors,  but  later  he  turned 
to  Liberalism,  and  as  a  Liberal  rose  to  be  successively 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
Colonial  Secretary.  During  his  tenure  of  the  last-named 
ofhce  from  1864  to  1866  Mr.  Cardwell  pushed  forward 
a  new  policy  the  realization  of  which  came  to  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  his  subsequent  work  as  an  Army 
reformer.  At  that  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  British 
Army  was  serving  in  the  Colonies.  In  1854,  o^t  of  a  general 
total  of  about  140,000,  not  many  more  than  half  were 
serving  at  home,  some  40,000  being  stationed  in  the 
Colonies  and  the  remainder  in  India.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  colonial  garrisons  were  maintained  at 
this  strength  largely  in  order  to  prevent  reductions  which 
would  certainly  have  been  demanded  had  the  whole 
force  been  in  evidence  at  home.  Such  an  expedient 
could  not  remain  effective  for  ever,  and  accordingly  in 
the  early  'sixties  the  principle  was  adopted  of  with- 
drawing from  the  Colonies  in  time  of  peace  all  Imperial 
troops  for  which  the  Colonies  would  not  undertake  to 
pay.     Mr.  Cardwell  may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  one 
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of  the  founders  of  the  modern  systems  of  colonial  self- 
government  and  self-defence. 

Mr.  Cardwell,  described  by  Justin  M'Carthy  as  "to  all 
appearance  one  of  the  coldest  and  least  warlike  of  men," 
joined  Gladstone's  Administration  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  December  1868.  The  task  before  him  was  of 
many-sided  difficulty,  and  one  from  which  a  lesser  man 
might  well  have  shrunk.  The  nation  was  fully  awakened 
to  the  necessity  for  Army  reforms,  and  the  campaign  of 
Sadowa  had  driven  home  the  fact  that  much  had  been 
done  on  the  Continent  while  we  had  been  standing  still. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Government  was  pledged  to  reduce 
the  Estimates.  The  situation  as  regards  the  War  Secret- 
ariat was  still  further  complicated  by  the  growing  demand 
for  reform  in  one  particular  direction — that  of  the  buying 
and  selling  of  Army  commissions — in  regard  to  which 
unremunerative  expenditure  on  a  very  large  scale  was 
unavoidable. 

Speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Cardwell  on  taking  up  oihce  was 
faced  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  proceeding  more  or  less 
simultaneously  along  three  lines  of  advance.  He  had  to 
complete,  and  in  the  process  of  completion  to  modify,  the 
scheme  of  departmental  reconstruction  which  had  been 
commenced  in  1854,  ^^^  to  the  development  of  which  con- 
siderable space  was  devoted  in  the  last  chapter.  Secondly, 
he  had  to  take  steps  to  check  the  growing  scandals 
connected  with  the  Army  Purchase  System.  Lastly, 
our  military  organization,  now  in  a  particularly  bad  way 
owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits, 
obviously  called  for  drastic  and  comprehensive  changes. 
With  extraordinary  courage  and  tenacity  Mr  Cardwell  ad- 
vanced boldly  along  ail  these  three  lines,  and,  long  before 
his  tenure  came  to  its  honourable  close,  he  had  in  all  three 
cases  won  decisive  victories.  From  some  standpoints 
it  would  be  preferable,  perhaps,  to  take  a  synchronized 
view  of  his  advance,  but  the  three  lines  are  so  clearly 
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distinct  that  the  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  lie  in 
regarding  them  separately.  As  this  is  primarily  the  story 
of  the  War  Office,  precedence  will  be  given  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  that  institution,  which  Cardwell  carried  to  a  trium- 
phant conclusion  in  less  than  three  years.  But  the 
other  two  subjects,  the  abolition  of  "  Purchase  "  and  the 
institution  of  short  service  and  localization,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  being  much  less  closely  associated  with  the 
War  Office,  for  both  had  their  origin  in  the  civil  side  of 
that  institution,  and  in  regard  to  neither  would  much 
progress  have  in  all  probability  been  made  for  years 
had  the  matter  rested  solely  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  his  staff. 

In  connexion  with  War  Office  administration,  as  indeed 
in  all  other  connexions,  Mr.  Cardwell  took  an  excellent 
preliminary  step  on  becoming  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
by  stipulating  that  his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
should  be  Lord  Northbrook,  who  already,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Baring,  had  served  for  a  few  months  at  the  War  Office  in 
the  same  capacity  in  1861.  Lord  Northbrook  was  some 
thirteen  years  younger  than  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  possessed, 
in  addition  to  great  talents  and  considerable  industry,  a 
delightful  personality  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  subsequently  employed  to  excellent  purpose  in 
smoothing  down  difficulties  which  occasionally  arose  in 
his  own  intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
latter' s  Diary  Mr.  Cardwell  is  described  in  December  1868 
as  "  a  most  gentleman-like  man  with  whom  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  work,  "  but  subsequently  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  which  would  probably  have  been  much 
greater  but  for  the  tactful  intervention  of  the  future 
Governor-General  of  India.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  joined 
the  headquarters  staff  in  1871,  greatly  admired  Lord 
Northbrook,  He  describes  him  as  a  thorough-going  man 
of  business,  distinguished  by  his  power  of  work,  military 
intuition,  and  the  amount  of  study  he  had  bestowed  upon 
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the  organization  of  foreign  armies.  "  He  supported  Mr. 
Cardwell  in  all  his  proposed  reforms,  and  convinced  him 
of  others  that  were  still  required." 

Almost  immediately  after  his  appointment  as  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  Lord  Northbrook  was  made 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  "  Conduct 
of  Business  in  Army  Departments."  The  investigation 
was  most  thorouglily  carried  out,  and  the  Committee 
furnished  three  successive  Reports,  one  in  March  1869,  a 
second  the  following  May,  and  a  third  in  February  1870. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  were  adopted,  with  additions  due  to  the 
organizing  genius  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  its  work  takes  rank 
with  that  of  the  Hartington  and  Esher  Committees  as 
having  exercised  a  notably  serious  and  enduring  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  military  affairs. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  a  variety  of  changes  in  the 
staffing  of  the  War  Office  anterior  to  1868  were  detailed. 
Before  we  pass  to  the  great  reorganization  effected  in  1870 
there  are  one  or  two  additional  alterations  which  took 
place  in  1868  to  be  recorded.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  appointment  of  a  second  military  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Storks,  with 
the  title  of  Controller-in-Chief,  the  Commissariat,  Pur- 
veyors', Barrack,  Mihtary  Store,  Clothing,  and  Contract 
Departments  being  placed  under  him.  Another  change 
was  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  Inspector-General  of 
Militia  and  Inspector-General  of  Reserve  Forces,  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  into  an  Inspector-Generalship 
of  Reserve  Forces. 

At  the  beginning,  then,  of  1869  the  higher  administra- 
tion of  the  War  Office  comprised  the  following  principal 
officers.  At  the  head,  of  course,  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  M.P. 
Immediately  under  him  were  three  Under-Secretaries  of 
State,  one  Parliamentary — Lord  Northbrook — the  other 
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two,  Major-Generals  Sir  Edward  Lugard  and  Sir  Henry 
Storks,  Military.  The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications 
was  Major-General  Frome,  and  the  Director-General  of 
Ordnance  Major-General  John  Lefroy.  Sir  T.  G.  Logan 
was  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
Sir  T.  Howell  Director  of  Contracts,  Mr.  G.  Ramsay 
Director  of  Clothing,  and  Sir  W.  J.  T.  Power  Commis- 
sary-General-in-Chief. The  newly  created  Inspector- 
Generalship  of  Reserve  Forces  was  held  by  Major-General 
the  Hon.  J.  Lindsay.  Sir  William  Brown  was  Accountant- 
General,  and  Mr.  Henry  Whiffin  Chief  Auditor  of  Army 
Accounts.  The  Chaplain-General  was  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  the  well-known  military  writer. 

Mr.  Cardwell's  reorganization  of  the  War  Office  was 
formulated  in  the  War  Office  Act  of  1870.  This  remark- 
able measure  not  only  cleared  the  way  for  a  striking  series 
of  departmental  changes  ;  it  also  affirmed  with  unpre- 
cedented clearness  a  great  constitutional  principle.  By  it, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  the 
direct  and  immediate  control  of  every  branch  whatsoever 
of  Army  administration  were  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  To  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  power 
of  control  the  Secretary  of  State  was  henceforth  to  have 
the  assistance  of  two,  not  three,  Under-Secretaries  of  State, 
one  Parliamentary  and  one  Permanent. 

The  actual  Army  administration  was  to  fall  for  the 
future  under  three  heads :  (i)  Military ;  (2)  Control  or 
Supply,  and  (3)  Financial.  Thus  three  new  great  depart- 
ments came  to  be  formed  under  officers,  any  or  all  of  whom 
might,  under  the  War  Office  Act,  be  in  Parliament.  First 
came  the  Military  Department  under  the  Officer  Com- 
manding-in-Chief,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  charge  of 
the  combatant  personnel  of  all  Regular  and  irregular 
forces.  Next  came  the  Department  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ordnance — a  post  reviving  one  of  the  titles 
in  the  defunct  Board  of  Ordnance — under  whom  were  all 
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civil  administrative  duties  except  the  Pay  Department, 
and  who  also  was  to  deal  with  the  purchase,  construction, 
and  charge  of  materiel.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Financial  Secretary  who,  in  addition  to  con- 
trolling the  Pay  Department,  was  to  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Army  Estimates,  and  for  the 
appropriation,  accounting,  and  audit  of  all  funds  voted 
thereon. 

Outside  the  above  three  administrative  departments 
there  was  to  be  a  fourth,  in  which  all  such  constitutional 
and  other  matters  as  did  not  specifically  pertain  to  any 
of  the  three  great  offices  detailed  above  were  to  be  dealt 
with.  This  was  called  the  Central  Department,  and  was 
placed  under  the  two  Under-Secretaries  of  State. 

The  introduction  of  this  scheme  of  reorganization 
necessitated  some  immediate  and  drastic  changes.  An 
Under-Secretaryship  of  State  had  to  be  abolished,  and  a 
Surveyor-Generalship  of  Ordnance  and  Financial  Secret- 
aryship created.  Another  new  appointment  was  that  of 
Director-General  of  Military  Education.  The  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance  and  Commissary-General-in-Chief 
ceased  to  exist,  and  a  Director  of  Surveys,  who  had  for- 
merly been  under  the  War  Office,  was  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Works.  The  Inspector-General  of  Reserve  Forces 
became  the  Inspector-General  of  Auxiliary  Forces,  and 
passed,  like  the  Chaplain-General  and  Director-General 
of  the  Medical  Department,  from  the  civil  to  the  military 
side.  Finally,  the  offices  of  Accountant-General  and  Chief 
Auditor  of  Army  Accounts  were  reunited. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  War  Department  as 
reorganized  in  1870  from  the  personal  standpoint.  After 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  Cardwell,  came  the 
two  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Northbrook,  Parlia- 
mentary, and  Sir  E.  Lugard,  Permanent.  These  were  in 
charge  of  the  Central  Department,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  which 
was  Mr.  Clere  Talbot,  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in 
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the  old  War  Office  in  1866.  In  1870  the  only  other 
important  official  in  the  Central  Department  was  the 
Solicitor,  Mr.  Charles  Clode,  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  former  regime  in  1858,  and  had  in  1869  published  an 
important  work  on  "  The  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown." 
In  regard  to  this  office  we  may  anticipate  a  little  by  men- 
tioning that  the  functions  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  War 
Office  were  in  1877  transferred  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Clode 
being  created  Legal  Secretary  to  the  War  Department, 
and  holding  this  appointment  till  1880,  when  it  was 
abolished. 

Turning  now  to  the  three  greater  departments,  we  have 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  General  Commanding- 
in-Chief — he  was  not  actually  given  the  style  of  "  Com- 
mander-in-Chief "  till  seventeen  years  later — in  charge  of 
the  Military  Department,  having  as  his  principal  staff 
officers  Sir  Richard  Airey,  now  Adjutant-General,  Sir 
F.  P.  Haines,  Quartermaster-General,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  W.  F.  Forster,  Military  Secretary.  Of  these  by 
far  the  most  notable  was  Sir  Richard,  afterwards  Lord, 
Airey,  against  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  charges  of 
incompetence  in  connexion  with  the  Crimea  had  been 
quite  unsuccessfully  levelled  in  1855,  and  who  now  stood 
higher,  perhaps,  than  any  living  soldier  in  the  public 
estimation.  Lord  Wolseley  says  that  Sir  Richard  was 
the  wisest  and  ablest  soldier  it  was  ever  his  lot  to  do 
business  with,  and  declares  that  he  never  knew  anyone  in 
an  army  who  was  better  fitted  for  high  military  command. 
"  Thoroughly  educated  in  the  science,  as  well  as  conver- 
sant with  the  practice,  of  his  profession,  he  could  teach 
all  ranks  their  duty.  Cool,  collected,  never  excited,  he 
understood  mankind  and  all  its  weaknesses,  and,  what  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  highly-placed  staff  officer  at 
Army  Headquarters,  he  was  well  connected,  and  was 
intimate  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  '  Society.'  " 

Sir  Frederick  Paul  Haines,  the  Quartermaster-General, 
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had  seen  a  good  deal  of  varied  service,  chiefly  in  India,  to 
which  he  returned  later,  first  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Madras  Army,  later  becoming  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  and  ultimately  a  Field-Marshal.  General  W.  F 
Forster  had  been  Military  Secretary  since  i860,  and,  like 
Sir  Richard  Airey,  was  on  terms  of  close  personal  intimacy 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  He  only  retained  office 
under  the  new  dispensation  for  a  short  time,  being  suc- 
ceeded in  1871  by  Major-General  C.  R.  Egerton. 

Besides  the  above  three  principal  staff  officers  there 
were  grouped  together,  under  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir 
James  Lindsay,  Inspector-General  of  Auxiliary  Forces, 
who  afterwards,  in  1874,  became  Military  Secretary ; 
Lieutenant-General  W.  C.  E.  Napier,  Director-General 
of  Military  Education  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst ;  Major-General  C.  A. 
Edwards,  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  this  office  some  three  years  before  ;  Sir  T.  G. 
Logan,  Director-General,  Medical  Department,  also  of 
three  years'  standing  ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain- 
General,  who  had  served  in  this  capacity  since  1844. 

At  the  head  of  the  new  Ordnance  Department  we  find 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Storks,  formerly  Military  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  and  described  by  Stocqueler  as  an 
officer  of  rare  distinction  and  ability.  Sir  Henry  entered 
Parliament  a  little  later,  and  was  throughout  one  of  Mr. 
Cardwell's  most  trusty  helpers.  In  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, as  it  was  in  1870,  we  find  five  divisions  presided  over, 
respectively,  by  the  Director  of  Supplies  and  Transport, 
Sir  W.  Power,  formerly  Commissary-General-in-Chief ;  the 
Director  of  Artillery  and  Stores,  Sir  John  Adye,  a  highly 
distinguished  and  accomplished  Gunner-General  ;  the 
Director  of  Contracts,  Sir  T.  Howell,  previously  appointed 
in  1855  ;  the  Director  of  Clothing,  Mr.  George  Ramsay, 
who  had  held  the  same  post  since  1863  ;  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortifications,  Sir  F.  Chapman. 

13 
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Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Finance  Department,  presided 
over  in  1870  by  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Vivian,  and  in  the  following 
year  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Campbell-Bannerman, 
subsequently  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Prime 
Minister,  In  this  department  there  was  only  one  divi- 
sion, that  of  the  Accountant-General,  the  post  in  1870 
being  held  by  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Whiffin,  formerly  Chief  Auditor 
of  Army  Accounts. 

Although,  as  will  be  seen  later,  there  was  still  much 
to  be  done  before  the  War  OiBce  could  be  regarded  as  a 
thoroughly  businesslike  and  shipshape  machine,  the  im- 
provement wrought  by  putting  the  recommendations  of 
the  Northbrook  Committee  into  practice  can  readily  be 
appreciated.  At  last  something  practical  was  being  done 
in  the  direction  of  devolution  of  responsibility,  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  as  indicated  in  Chapters  XHI.  and  XV., 
had  pressed  so  particularly  heavily  upon  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Panmure,  and  Lord  Herbert.  Now, 
interposed  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
numerous  heads  of  divisions,  more  especially  on  the  civil 
side  of  the  War  Ofhce,  were  great  departmental  chiefs, 
with  clearly  defined  responsibilities  and  functions,  and 
invested,  too,  with  no  small  authority.  Here  at  once  was 
a  distinct  advance  upon  the  system  under  which  less  than 
a  score  of  years  back  a  Secretary  of  State  had  to  choose 
between  being  overworked  and  overworried,  or  letting  his 
work  for  the  most  part  slide. 

Regarded  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  reorganization 
the  results  described  above  were  remarkable,  but  they 
were  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  further  steps  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  took  to  unify  the  whole  administrative 
system  at  head-quarters  by  bringing  the  Military  and 
Civil  Departments  under  one  roof.  Before  1870  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  Department  had  not  only  been 
entirely  separate  from  the  War  Ofhce  Departments  in 
Pall  Mall  as  regards  administration  and  correspondence, 
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but  it  had  been  separately  housed,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
the  Horse  Guards.  This  system  undoubtedly  aggrandized 
the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  —  especially, 
perhaps,  of  a  Royal  Commander-in-Chief — producing  a 
sort  of  imperium  in  impcrio  very  pleasing  to  military 
susceptibilities,  because  it  kept  in  the  background  the 
supremacy  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  lessened  the 
chances  of  Parliamentary  interference  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Army.  But  there  were  obvious  drawbacks, 
especially  as  regards  correspondence.  In  many  cases  it 
was  absurd  that  letters  should  pass  between  Pall  Mall  and 
Whitehall  when  the  matter  could  be  settled  personally  in 
five  minutes.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cardwell  was  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  more  complete  asser- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State's  authority  as  formulated 
in  the  War  Office  Act.  Accordingly,  not  many  months 
were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  passing  of  the  latter 
and  the  transference  of  the  new  Military  Department, 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  its  head,  from  the  Horse 
Guards  to  Buckingham  House,  Pall  Mall. 

The  change,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  carried  out 
very  easily  or  smoothly.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  either  no  immediate  intention  of  carrying 
it  out,  or  was  doubtful  of  its  practicability.  In  Colonel 
Willoughby  Verner's  "  Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ' '  there  is  some  interesting  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  Duke, 
fearing  that  the  question  of  transference  was  being  de- 
bated, appealed  to  the  Queen,  who  forthwith  wrote  with 
her  usual  directness  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  expressing  a  strong 
hope  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  in  contemplation.  Mr. 
Cardwell  hastened  to  reassure  Her  Majesty,  declaring  her 
apprehensions  to  be  quite  baseless.  But  not  many  months 
later  we  find  him,  fortified  by  the  Northbrook  Committee 
Report,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  Duke's  replies,  a  very  different  strain,  and 
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intimating  pretty  clearly  that  the  transfer  would  have  to 
take  place. 

The  Duke  protested  warmly.  In  particular  he  urged, 
with  some  force,  that  the  change  would  involve  a  weaken- 
ing of  his  authority,  and  he  almost  pleaded  that  instead 
of  being  himself  "  moved  "  to  Pall  Mall  he  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  Horse  Guards  and  go  over  to 
see  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  necessary.  But  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  not  given  to  half  measures,  amd  he  was 
utterly  and  completely  master  of  the  situation.  In  due 
course,  therefore,  the  Military  Department,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, went  over  to  Pall  Mall  and  became  part  and  parcel 
of  the  War  Office.  Stocqueler's  "  Personal  History  of 
the  Horse  Guards  "  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  and,  although  he  was  a  civilian,  and  by  no  means 
blindly  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  he  evidently 
concurred  with  the  latter  in  regarding  the  change  of 
quarters  with  marked  disfavour.  "It  is  not  probable," 
he  says,  "  that  much  time  and  trouble  has  been  saved  by 
the  process  of  removal."  This  statement  was  published 
in  1873,  and  some  idea  of  its  accuracy  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  transfer 
had  only  recently  been  accomplished,  it  had  been  found 
that  the  official  correspondence  of  the  War  Office,  which 
had  formerly  totalled  1500  letters  a  day,  had  been  re- 
duced, thanks  to  the  unification,  to  900. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  faithful  henchmen.  Sir 
Richard  Airey  and  General  Forster,  tried  to  avert  the 
coming  catastrophe.  In  October  1871  we  find  Sir  Richard 
writing  hastily  as  follows  to  his  chief  :  "I  consider  it 
necessary  that  Y.R.H.  should  be  present  during  this 
month  when  all  details  are  arranging  for  submission  by 
Mr.  Cardwell  to  the  Cabinet,  when  I  am  quite  unequal  to 
combat  ideas  of  five  civilians  inspired  by  Lord  Northbrook 
who  is  an  '  out-and-outer  '  and  backed  by  Mr.  Knox  who 
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has  not  a  military  idea  in  his  conformation.  I  find  Mr. 
Cardwell  by  himself  hy  jar  the  most  reasonable  and  right- 
thinking  of  the  whole  party." 

What  made  the  Duke's  position  additionally  awkward 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  apparently  been  placed  by  the 
Government  in  general,  and  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  particular, 
under  a  sort  of  obligation  in  regard  to  his  tenure  of  the 
Commander-in-Chiefship.  Under  the  War  Office  Act  the 
tenure  of  military  staff  appointments  was  limited  to  five 
years,  and  there  was  talk  of  imposing  a  similar  limit  in 
regard  to  the  Chiefship.  The  Queen  intervened  on  behalf 
of  her  cousin,  and  urged  that  the  Duke  should,  in  view  of 
the  special  nature  of  his  appointment,  be  exempted  from 
this  rule.  The  Government  conceded  the  point,  on  which 
it  could  without  much  difficulty  have  insisted,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  understanding  was  that,  in 
return  for  the  concession,  the  Duke  would  not  only  loyally 
co-operate  with  the  Government  in  canying  out  their 
plans  of  Army  reform,  but  would  also  if  necessary  support 
their  military  policy  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  June  1871  Mr.  Cardwell  put  this  view  very  pointedly  to 
the  Duke,  which  one  imagines  he  would  hardly  have  dared 
to  do  unless  some  proposition  of  the  sort  had  been  made 
to  His  Royal  Highness  at  the  time  when  the  exemption 
from  the  five-years  rule  was  granted.  Nor  did  the  Duke 
repudiate  the  suggestion  with  the  indignation  he  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  exhibit.  He  argued 
with  some  skill  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  be 
free  from  any  trammels  of  political  partisanship,  but  on 
at  least  one  occasion  he  deferred  to  Mr.  Cardwell's  wishes, 
and  was  duly  thanked  by  him  for  doing  so.  Later  he 
proved  more  recalcitrant,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  apparently 
grew  tired  of  pressing  the  point.  But  the  =  fact  remains 
that  the  Duke  had  secured  an  exemption  of  enormous 
material  as  well  as  sentimental  value,  and  Mr.  Cardwell, 
one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  straightforward  of  men. 
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was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  the  Duke  was 
to  some  extent  under  an  obHgation  to  maintain  a  very 
different  attitude  from  that  which  he  did  unquestionably 
maintain  in  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  reforms  then  in 
progress.  On  high  moral  grounds  a  Government  can 
hardly  be  commended  for  making  bargains  of  this  sort. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Duke's  procedure  seems  somewhat 
equivocal.  If  there  were  any  such  bargain  he  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  abided  by  it  or  have  resigned.  If  there  were 
not  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  repudiate  it  with  such 
force  as  to  weaken  Mr.  Cardwell's  position  and  strengthen 
his  own,  with  the  almost  certain  result  of  postponing  sine 
die  the  dreaded  removal  to  Pall  Mall. 


CHAPTER  XVll 
THE  ABOLITION  OF  PURCHASE 

THE  manner  in  which  commissions  in  the  British 
Army  came  to  be  bought  and  sold  has  already 
been  described  in  Chapter  IX.  There  it  was 
explained  that  Army  pay  is  really  a  survival  of  the 
old  days  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  when  those 
subordinately  employed  in  an  enterprise  were  given 
payments,  partly  by  way  of  retaining  fee,  partly  for 
purposes  of  subsistence,  pending  the  happy  time  when  a 
fuller  reward  should  accrue  in  the  shape  of  loot,  or  as 
the  result  of  holding  rich  prisoners  to  ransom.  The 
superior  posts  in  connexion  with  such  enterprises — 
"  commissions  "  as  they  came  to  be  called  when  the 
service  to  be  performed  was  the  Sovereign's — were 
given  to  those  who  invested  money  in  the  adven- 
ture, or  to  their  nominees,  and  such  posts  accordingly 
acquired  a  distinct  pecuniary  value,  and  became  to  some 
extent  negotiable.  When  troops  began  to  be  raised 
under  "  letters  of  service  "  the  system  of  selling  com- 
missions in  the  Army  became  more  and  more  firmly 
established,  until  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Clarke  it  was  possible  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  nefarious 
traffic.  It  may  seem  strange  to  modern  readers  that 
that  monumental  scandal  did  not  open  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  bring  about 
immediate  reforms.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show 
how  unfavourable  contemporary  circumstances  and  ideas 
were  to  any  such  result. 

The  Army  of  those  days  was  the  King's  Army  in  a 
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sense  which  of  late  years  has  been  gradually  obscured 
by  the  growing  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and,  as  long  as  it  did  its  fighting  work  properly 
in  time  of  war,  and  did  not  objectionably  assert  itself 
in  time  of  peace,  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  cared  very 
Httle  what  it  did,  what  became  of  it,  or  how  it  was 
managed,  provided  always  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  country's  brave  defenders  was  kept  within  strictly 
moderate  Hmits.  In  the  Army  itself,  again,  there  was 
a  corresponding  slackness  of  ideas  regarding  the  quali- 
fications of  the  officers,  whose  education  or  behaviour 
were  held  to  be  matters  of  comparatively  trivial  signi- 
ficance as  long  as  they  belonged,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
military  caste.  Under  such  conditions  any  disturbance 
of  the  system  by  which  commissions  were  bought  and 
sold  was  practically  impossible.  To  the  public  it  would 
have  meant  additional  expenditure  in  an  unpopular 
direction,  to  the  Army  the  disappearance  of  a  means 
by  which  men  with  well-filled  purses — who  were  in  the 
majority  among  holders  of  commissions — could  rapidly 
buy  themselves  to  a  comparatively  high  rank,  and  then 
by  judicious  retirement  recoup  themselves  for  their 
previous  disbursements. 

But  the  institution  was,  of  course,  essentially  vicious. 
"  As  a  system,"  says  Lord  Wolseley,  "  it  was  not  only 
the  most  objectionable  and  glaring  of  our  military 
anachronisms,  but  in  time  of  peace  it  blocked  every 
avenue  to  the  advancement  of  merit."  Under  it  all 
sorts  of  absurd  anomalies  flourished.  Youthful  majors 
and  lieutenant-colonels  commanded  grey-haired  cap- 
tains and  middle-aged  subalterns.  The  notorious  Lord 
Cardigan,  whose  performances  Macaulay  was  called 
upon  to  defend  in  Parliament,  bought  himself  up 
from  a  cornetcy  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  in  seven  years.  Not  only  was  any  attempt  to 
select  officers  for  the  command  of  regiments  obviously 
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out  of  the  question,  but  vested  interests  were  so  strong, 
and  "  Purchase  "  had  acquired  such  a  grip  upon  the 
Army,  that  even  rankly  incompetent  officers  were  seldom 
if  ever  denied  promotion  provided  they  could  pay  for  it. 

The  prices  of  commissions  were  first  fixed  by  Royal 
Warrant  in  1719-20.  The  "  regulation "  price  of  a 
first  commission  was  £450,  and  each  subsequent  step 
up  to  and  including  lieutenant-colonel  had  to  be  paid 
for,  unless  there  were  a  death  vacancy,  in  which  case 
promotion  went  by  seniority.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  a  certain  number  of  free  first  commissions  were 
available,  usually  by  favour  of  exalted  personages. 
One  of  these,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  procured  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke  (see  Chapter  VIII.)  for  her  foot- 
man. But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  appointment 
to,  and  promotion  in,  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
Army  was  simply  a  matter  of  money  payment.  So 
fully  recognized  was  the  system  that,  when  an  Act  for 
abolishing  the  sale  of  offices  under  Government  came 
to  be  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III,  the  Crown 
expressly  reserved  the  discretion  of  continuing  the  sale 
of  Army  commissions. 

What  made  matters  very  much  worse  was  that,  side 
by  side  with  what  may  be  termed  the  regulation  system 
of  Purchase,  there  had  grown  up  a  practice  of  "  over- 
regulation  payments  "  with  a  view  to  providing  special 
inducements  to  officers  to  retire  before  they  might 
otherwise  have  done  in  favour  of  juniors  with  long 
purses  and  the  ambition  to  rise  quickly.  A  Royal 
Commission  which  in  1856  inquired  into  the  working 
of  the  Purchase  System  elicited  the  fact  that,  while  the 
regulation  price  of  a  cavalry  lieutenant-colonelcy  was 
£6175,  the  usual  price  paid  was  £14,000.  An  Army 
Agent  deposed  that  he  had  known  as  much  as  ;^i6,ooo, 
and  on  one  occasion  £18,000,  to  be  given.  In  the  Foot 
Guards  the  regulation  price  of  a  company  was  £4800, 
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and  of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  £9000  ;  the  prices  usually 
given  were  £9000  and  £13,200.  In  the  Line  £2400  was 
commonly  paid  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy,  which 
ought  by  regulation  to  have  cost  £1300,  while  the  over- 
regulation  price  of  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  brought  the 
payment  up  from  £4500  to  £7000. 

It  was  of  very  little  use  to  denounce  the  practice  of 
over-regulation  payments  as  illegal.  The  transaction 
was  usually  a  private  one,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  to  no 
one's  interest  to  reveal  it.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
scandal,  but  it  soon  blew  over.  One  such  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Stocqueler  as  having  occurred  in  1859.  An 
Army  tailor,  wishing  to  get  his  son  a  commission,  applied 
to  a  not  very  reputable  firm  of  Agents,  who  agreed  to 
procure  a  nomination  for  a  sum  of  £400  in  addition  to 
the  regulation  £450.  With  the  help  of  an  individual 
who  had  access  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  a  nomination 
was  procured,  and  in  due  course  the  youngster  was 
gazetted.  The  Agents  and  their  employes  quarrelled 
over  the  division  of  the  £400,  and  one  of  those  interested 
turned  informer.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was 
compelled  to  prosecute,  a  conviction  was  easily  ob- 
tained, and  the  three  principal  offenders,  a  Jermyn  Street 
tailor  and  two  Agents,  underwent  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. But  all  the  time,  and  for  nearly  a  dozen  years 
afterwards,  over-regulation  payments  were  being  made 
almost  weekly,  and  the  War  Office  was  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  circumstance. 

Incidentally  Purchase,  especially  over-regulation  Pur- 
chase, must  have  been  very  acceptable  to  Army  Agents, 
apart  from  any  commission  accruing  to  them  in  their 
transactions.  In  the  first  place  it  made  it  comparatively 
safe  to  advance  officers  very  considerable  sums  on  the 
security  of  their  commissions.  Secondly,  as  it  was  the 
practice  for  an  officer,  or  his  relations  or  friends,  to 
deposit  the  purchase  money  for  his  next  step  well  in 
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advance  of  a  contemplated  vacancy,  Agents  had  always 
large  sums  lying  in  their  hands,  sometimes  for  quite 
considerable  periods.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
substantial  advantages  like  these  made  the  business 
of  Army  Agents  very  much  more  profitable  than  it  can 
possibly  be  nowadays,  when  the  majority  of  accounts 
are  from  the  banking  standpoint  insignificant,  and  there 
is  no  occasion,  even  for  wealthy  officers,  to  keep  large 
sums  lying  idle  on  the  chance  of  their  being  required  at 
short  notice. 

No  Army  reformer  probably  ever  set  about  his  self- 
appointed    task   with    thicker   walls    of   opposition    and 
prejudice   before   him  than   Mr.   Cardwell   had  in  1870. 
On  the  one  side  there  were  the  vested  interests  of  the  offi- 
cers, which  in  any  case  had  to  be  respected  as  regards 
regulation    payments,    and    on    the    other    the    public 
knowledge  that  abolition  of  purchase  would  mean  the 
spending  of  several  millions  for  a  purpose  which  would 
only  indirectly  promote  efficiency,  and  which  would  not 
increase  the  Army  by  a  man  or  a  gun.     It  is  wonderful 
that  Mr.  Cardwell,  when  he  contemplated  these  obstacles, 
did  not  altogether  lose  heart.     Perhaps  to  some  extent 
he  did,  for  in  1870  he  offered  to  retire  in  favour  of  a 
soldier,  but  was   happily  dissuaded   by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,   after   alluding   to   his   War   Secretary's   combined 
administrative  ability  and  statesmanship,  said  :   "  Show 
me  the  soldier  who  has  these  qualities  equally  with  you, 
and  then  let  him  take  your  place.     But  not  till  then." 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  but  for  Gladstone's  un- 
wavering support,  more  especially  as  regards  the  financial 
difficulties  involved,  the  abolition  of  Purchase  in  1871 
would  have  proved  impossible.  As  it  was,  both  the 
Army  and  the  nation  were  taken  by  surprise  when,  with 
the  Army  Estimates  of  1871,  an  Army  Regulation  Bill 
was  brought  in  for,  with  other  purposes,  that  of  dealing 
once  and  for  all  with  this  huge  and  troublesome  question. 
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Still  more  disconcerting  was  the  attitude,  at  once  re- 
solute and  conciliatory,  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Mr.  Cardwell  evidently  "  meant  busi- 
ness." He  had  found  the  Army,  as  he  said,  "  in  pledge  " 
to  its  officers,  and  he  intended  to  redeem  it.  But  vested 
interests  were  to  be  respected,  and  a  sum  of  seven 
millions  was  to  be  devoted  to  compensation. 

A  campaign  of  obstruction  commenced  forthwith. 
All  sorts  of  amendments  were  proposed,  and  all  manner 
of  discussions  raised,  and  speakers,  using  the  same 
arguments,  repeated  themselves  over  and  over  again. 
Especially  noticeable  was  the  eager  craving  for  economy 
on  the  part  of  men  who  had  never  before  shown  the 
least  interest  in  the  saving  of  public  money,  but  who 
now  inveighed  solemnly  against  the  expenditure  pro- 
posed for  purposes  of  compensation.  So  vehement 
and  persistent  was  the  antagonism  of  the  Conservatives 
to  the  scheme  that  the  Government,  which  had  hoped 
to  carry  not  only  the  aboHtion  of  Purchase  but  also  a 
scheme  of  general  Army  reorganization,  temporarily 
dropped  the  latter,  and  concentrated  its  attention  on 
the  former.  After  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition,  the  Bill  finally  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  Commons  early  in  July. 

There  were  not  wanting  at  this  stage  hints  of  the 
exercise  of  Horse  Guards  influence  against  the  Govern- 
ment measure.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  discreet,  but  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
he  regarded  Purchase  as  having  on  the  whole  worked 
very  well,  and  that,  while  he  admitted  the  liberality 
of  the  terms  offered,  he  would  greatly  have  preferred 
to  keep  things  as  they  were.  Neither  Mr.  Cardwell  nor 
his  chief  were  inclined  to  tolerate  the  assumption  that 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  objections,  real  or  fancied, 
to  a  measure  such  as  the  one  in  question  made  much 
difference.     The    Secretary   of   State    for   War   roundly 
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declared  that  it  was  "  of  course  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day."  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  Queen's 
approval,  told  the  House  that  the  military  plans  and 
measures  of  the  Government  must  always  have  the 
energetic  co-operation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Army. 

But  the  Bill  had  yet  to  pass  the  Lords.  Before  it 
came  up  for  discussion  there  was  a  meeting  of  Conser- 
vative Peers,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Bill  should 
be  hung  up  on  its  second  reading  by  a  clever  amend- 
ment. In  due  course  the  measure  was  introduced,  and 
hardly  a  soldier  spoke  in  favour  of  it.  Among  its 
strongest  opponents  were  Lords  Lucan  and  Strathnairn. 
Then  came  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  motion  for  a  second  reading 
until  a  complete  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  Army 
reform  was  laid  before  it.  This  amendment  was  carried 
on  17  July,  and  for  the  moment  the  Bill  was  effectively 
shelved. 

The  triumph  of  the  Conservative  Peers  was  short- 
lived. The  Cabinet  met  the  next  day,  and  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  to  advise  the  Queen  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Purchase  by  Royal  Warrant.  It  was  on  a 
Royal  Warrant  that  the  system  was  based.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  pronounced  against  the  system,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  had  not  directly  rejected,  but  had  merely 
blocked,  the  Bill  proposing  the  abolition  of  that  system. 
Accordingly  Her  Majesty  was  asked  to  issue  a  new 
Royal  Warrant,  declaring  that  on  and  after  the  first  of 
November  all  regulations  made  by  Her  Majesty  or  any  of 
her  predecessors  regulating  or  fixing  the  prices  at  which 
commissions  might  be  bought,  or  in  any  way  authoriz- 
ing the  purchase  or  sale  of  such  commissions,  should 
be  cancelled.  The  Queen  raised  no  objection  to  sign- 
ing  the   Warrant,   but   demanded   that,   having   regard 
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to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  case,  she  should 
be  supported  by  a  formal  expression  of  the  Cabinet's 
advice.  A  Cabinet  minute  was  accordingly  prepared 
and  the  Warrant  issued. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  indeed  both  political 
parties,  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Among 
the  Conservative  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
great  indignation  was  expressed,  especially  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  stigmatized  what  had  taken  place  as  "  a 
shameful  and  avowed  conspiracy  of  the  Cabinet  against 
the  privileges  of  the  Upper  House."  Mr.  Fawcett,  the 
blind  Member  for  Cambridge  University,  also  con- 
demned Mr.  Gladstone's  line  of  action  very  strongly. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  question  its  legality,  and  Lord 
Selborne,  formerly  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  the  day,  unhesitatingly  expressed 
the  opinion  that  procedure  by  Warrant  was  "  within 
the  undoubted  power  of  the  Crown." 

The  Conservative  Peers  were,  of  course,  checkmated. 
As  Justin  M'Carthy  says,  there  was  now  practically 
nothing  for  them  to  discuss.  "  All  that  was  left  of  the 
Government  scheme  on  which  the  Peers  could  have 
anything  to  say  was  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  pro- 
vided compensation  for  those  whom  the  abolition  of 
the  system  of  purchase  would  deprive  of  certain  vested 
interests.  For  the  Lords  to  reject  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood  would  merely  be  to  say  that  such  officers  should 
have  no  compensation."  Accordingly  the  Bill  became 
law,  the  Lords  contenting  themselves  with  a  querulous 
resolution  censuring  the  Government  for  having  attained 
its  objects  "  by  the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  and 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament." 

There  are  many  of  both  political  parties  who  regard 
the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  occasion  as 
a  very  mistaken  one.  It  is  argued  that  the  sudden 
interposition  of  the  Royal  prerogative  in  order  to  cut 
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short  a  controversy  which  was  being  carried  on  quite 
decorously  on  ordinary  ParHamentary  Hnes  was  not 
only  an  unprecedented  but  an  unworthy  procedure. 
It  is  also  urged  that  it  was  really  superfluous,  as 
the  obstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  only 
have  proved  temporarily  effective.  Lastly,  the  course 
adopted  was,  party-politically  speaking,  a  doubtful 
one,  since,  notwithstanding  the  Liberal  exultation  which 
followed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Conservative  Peers, 
many  of  the  Government's  best  supporters  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  what  had  occurred,  and  "  among  the  many 
influences  already  combining  to  weaken  Mr.  Gladstone's 
authority  the  impression  produced  by  this  stroke  of 
policy  was  not  the  least  powerful." 

The  writer  hesitates  to  obtrude  his  personal  opinion  on 
a  question  which  has  been  so  widely  and  authoritatively 
dealt  with.  But  his  small  testimony  in  favour  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  at  least  sincere,  as  he  is  a  lifelong  Conservative 
with,  in  particular,  a  strong  anti-Gladstone  bias.  His  con- 
viction is  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the 
course  adopted  was  both  the  right  and  the  only  one  which 
could  safely  be  adopted  by  a  really  high-minded  statesman 
bent  on  carrying  out  a  monumental  measure  of  reform  in 
which  he  was  most  deeply  and  conscientiously  interested. 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  the  opposition  to 
the  abolition  of  Purchase  was,  not  only  ignorantly  fatuous 
and  illogical,  but  also  unscrupulous  to  the  last  degree. 
The  manner  in  which  the  subject  was  dealt  with  by  hostile 
critics  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  only  be  described  as 
contemptibly  tricky.  Lord  Wolseley,  who  at  this  time 
often  went  to  the  House  in  order  to  assist  Mr.  Cardwell 
in  case  the  latter  should  want  information  upon  some 
emergent  point  of  military  detail,  says  it  was  interesting 
for  him  as  a  party-politics  hater  to  watch  the  shifts  and 
ruses  resorted  to  by  those  who  objected  to  Mr.  Cardwell' s 
proposed    changes.     In    Society,    more    particularly    by 
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"  mothers  with  stupid  soldier  sons,"  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  denounced  "  as  bent  upon  destroying 
the  Army  which  our  Great  Duke  had  bequeathed  us," 
and,  if  one  troubled  to  dig  out  some  of  the  intrigues  set 
on  foot  from  this  quarter  alone,  one  would  probably 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed  for  contemporary  Conservative 
want  of  scruple  as  well  as  of  ordinary  intelligence.  As 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  amendment  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  more  transparent  piece  of  political  chicanery 
in  the  face  of  an  adequate  Commons  majority  has  ever 
been  recorded. 

The  very  worst  that  can  possibly  be  said  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  that  he  met  trick  by  trick  and  won.  The  interests 
at  stake  were  enormous.  The  security  of  the  country 
demanded  that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  reorganization  of  our  Army,  and  it  was  obvious  to 
any  but  bigots  of  the  most  inveterate  kind  that  such  a 
reorganization  could  not  be  satisfactorily  carried  out 
under  a  system  which  gave  merit  and  keenness  no  sort 
of  a  chance  unless  backed  up  by  money.  As  a  side- 
issue  there  was  the  grave  question  of  entrusting  the  lives 
of  British  soldiers,  in  conflict,  perhaps,  with  the  highly 
trained  and  well-officered  armies  of  the  Continent,  to 
men  who  in  a  few  years  had  risen  rapidly  to  responsible 
commands  merely  because  they  had  been  able  to  deposit 
with  their  Agents  sufficient  sums  to  buy  successive  steps 
and  effect  useful  exchanges.  Opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  a  preposterous  anachronism  was  a  collection  of  vested 
interests  in  close  alliance  with  strong  aristocratic  pre- 
judices and  a  horror  of  anything  in  the  way  of  change 
or  progress.  As  long  as  the  antagonism  was  con- 
fined to  Parliamentary  argument,  however  specious, 
Mr.  Gladstone  tolerated  it,  but,  when  barefaced  trickery 
was  resorted  to,  he  lost  patience  and  carried  the 
position  by  a  coup  de  main,  the  sheer  audacity  of 
which    ought    to    have    impressed,    and    doubtless    did 
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impress,    the    majority    of    his    most     bitter    mihtary 
opponents. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  action 
appears  rather  curiously  attractive,  namely,  in  the 
emphasis  it  laid  upon  the  special  relationship  existing 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Army.  It  was  an  apt 
reminder  of  what  the  Sovereign  can  do  in  regard  to  the 
fighting  Services  without  necessarily  invoking  the  aid  of 
Parliament,  and  it  was  a  strangely  ironical  circumstance 
that,  while  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  "  vested  interests  " 
of  Army  officers  was  being  made  the  object  of  some  not 
very  creditable  Parliamentary  manoeuvres,  the  exercise 
of  the  Queen's  prerogative  in  the  cancellation  of  the  old 
Purchase  Warrant  should  have  demonstrated  with  over- 
whelming force  the  fact  that  a  commission,  however  ob- 
tained, is,  from  first  to  last,  only  held  by  Royal  favour. 

The  fait  accompli  is  nowhere  more  quickly  and  fully 
recognized  than  in  a  disciplined  Service,  and,  with  the  com- 
ing into  operation  of  the  Royal  Warrant  on  i  November, 
1871,  Purchase  passed  quickly  out  of  sight  except  as 
regards  the  compensation  for  "  vested  interests,"  which 
was  entrusted  to  a  Commission,  and  proved,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  troublesome  and  complicated  business.  Of 
course  there  was  grumbling,  and  the  writer  well  re- 
members that,  when  he  joined  his  regiment  some  nine 
years  later,  his  first  captain  was  at  great  pains  to  impress 
upon  him  that  "  they  "  had  more  or  less  improperly 
retained  a  considerable  sum  which  was  more  or  less 
indisputably  the  captain's  private  property.  But  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  agitation  was  useless,  and  the  situation 
soon  came  to  be  philosophically  accepted,  the  more  so  as 
under  the  new  regime  the  army  was  becoming  far  less 
attractive  than  it  had  formerly  been  to  the  type  of  officer 
to  whom  the  purchase  system  was  chiefly  beneficial.  The 
entrance  examinations  were  growing  stiff er,  and,  although 
there  was   still    the    Militia   "  backdoor "   by   which  a 
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commission  could  be  procured  with  far  less  intellectual 
effort  than  the  passage  through  Sandhurst  demanded,  the 
advantages  of  the  R.M.C.  were  beginning  to  be  very 
generally  appreciated.  The  influence  of  the  Staff  College, 
too,  was  now  steadily  in  the  ascendant  and  was  being 
felt  more  and  more  at  Army  head-quarters.  In  1875  the 
rule  that  commissions  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  should, 
as  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  be  granted  solely  as 
the  result  of  a  competitive  examination,  came  into  force, 
and  some  six  years  later  examinations  for  promotion  were 
instituted.  Thus  in  about  ten  years  not  only  were  the 
days  of  Purchase  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
ancient  history,  but  an  altogether  new  school  of  thought 
had  arisen  in  the  Army  in  which  brains  were  given  at 
least  an  equal  chance  with  money  and  "  connexions." 

Organically  speaking  the  abolition  of  Purchase  did 
not  make  much  difference  to  the  War  Office,  except  as 
regards  the  post  of  Military  Secretary.  This  was  vacated 
in  187 1  by  Lieutenant-General  W.  F.  Forster  and  taken 
up  by  Major-General  C.  R.  Egerton,  as  to  whose  appoint- 
ment the  Commander-in-Chief  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  left  much  choice.  The  creation  of  the  Army  Pur- 
chase Commission,  already  alluded  to,  was  another 
necessary  step.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  at 
the  time  of  writing  there  is  a  survival  of  the  Commission 
in  the  person  of  one  Honorary  Commissioner,  General 
Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  and  Colonel 
Commandant  R.A.  This  notable  veteran  of  the  Crimean, 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  China  campaigns  has  a  specially 
honourable  record  in  connexion  with  the  abolition  of 
Purchase  as  he  was  Mr.  Cardwell's  Private  Secretary.  No 
better  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  great  chief  could  be 
desired  than  his  "  Lord  Card  well  at  the  War  Office,"  a 
model  of  what  such  a  memoir  should  be,  and  a  mine  of 
information  upon  which  the  present  writer  has  not 
hesitated  to  draw  freely. 
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This  chapter  cannot  be  more  appropriately  concluded 
than  by  borrowing  Lord  Wolseley's  excellent  parting 
words  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  great  reform. 
"  This  measure  cost  the  country  a  large  lump  sum  of 
money  and  it  imposed  a  considerable  increase  in  annual 
Army  expenditure  for  many  years  afterwards.  And  yet 
it  was  planned  and  successfully  carried  out  by  the  most 
economical  of  Governments,  and  by  about  the  greatest 
economy-loving  member  in  that  Government,  because 
he  felt  assured  that,  until  the  Army  was  repurchased,  as 
it  were,  from  the  officers  who  had  bought  their  positions 
in  its  ranks,  it  never  could  be  made  the  thoroughly 
efficient  force  the  nation  wanted." 


I 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
SHORT  SERVICE 

WE  now  come  to  the  third  and  supreme  reform 
effected  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  reorganization, 
namely,  of  our  Army  on  a  short-service  basis, 
associated  with  which  were  the  introduction  of  the 
hnked-battahon  system,  and  the  localization  of  regi- 
ments. As  this  is  a  history  of  the  War  Office,  not  of  the 
Army,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  Cardwell 
reorganization  scheme  in  great  detail,  but  it  cannot  be 
lightly  passed  over  since,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
emanated  almost  entirely  from  the  civil  side  of  the  War 
Office,  its  introduction  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
whole  conduct  of  that  institution,  lifting  it  to  a  higher 
level,  and  causing  it  to  be  regarded  on  all  sides  with 
increased  respect.  If  an  example  in  proof  of  this  be 
desired  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  attitude  of  the 
public  towards  Army  headquarters  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  War  with  the  general  feeling  of  satisfaction 
evoked  by  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  1882.  The 
victories  gained  in  the  former  case  were  far  more 
brilliantly  impressive,  and  the  war  was  altogether  more 
important  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation  far  more 
deeply  than  the  suppression  of  Arabi  Pasha's  rebellion 
could  do.  But  it  was  associated  with  many  administra- 
tive blunders,  and  disclosed  with  painful  completeness  the 
essential  weakness  of  our  organization.  That  England  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  should  have 
been  able  to  give  the  world  an  object-lesson,  such  as  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  of  1882  undoubtedly  was,  naturally 
212 
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gratified  both  the  public  and  the  Army,  and  procured  for 
the  War  Office  respect  and  consideration  which  it  had 
certainly  never  enjoyed  in  pre-Cardwellian  times. 

Mr.  Cardwell  had  made  some  progress  with  his  Army 
reorganization  scheme  while  engaged  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  War  Office  and  the  abolition  of  Purchase.  In 
Chapter  XVI.  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  as 
Colonial  Secretary  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
reduction  of  colonial  garrisons.  During  i86g — his  first 
year  at  the  War  Office — he  had  energetically  pursued 
this  policy  of  withdrawal,  with  the  result  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  1870,  the  British  force  serving  in  the  Colonies 
had  been  reduced  from  about  50,000  to  about  24,000. 
Previously,  too,  there  had  been  a  marked  disproportion 
not  only  in  the  number  of  men  serving  at  home  and 
abroad  but  also  in  the  number  of  cadres — a  term  used 
to  describe  what  may  be  called  the  framework  of  milit- 
ary units.  Thus,  in  1868-9,  there  were  serving  at  home 
97  batteries  R.A.,  16  Cavalry  regiments,  and  46  bat- 
talions of  Infantry.  In  1870-1  the  number  of  cadres 
at  home  had  risen  to  105  batteries  R.A.,  19  Cavalry 
regiments,  and  68  battalions  of  Infantry. 

Another  matter  to  which  Mr.  Cardwell  had  given  atten- 
tion was  that  of  the  British  garrison  in  India,  as  to 
which  special  difficulties  were  now  arising  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  Indian  finance.  The  system  pur- 
sued was  in  several  respects  faulty.  Battalions  in  India 
were  organized  in  twelve  companies,  those  at  home  in  ten, 
with  the  result  that  the  difference  had  to  be  made  up  on 
relief.  There  were  also  home  depots  at  which  the  Indian 
Government  maintained  numbers  of  men  from  different 
regiments  under  other  than  their  own  officers — a  costly 
and  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  arrangement. 

In  March  1870  Mr.  Cardwell  made  a  remarkable  speech 
in  which,  in  addition  to  some  forcible  remarks  on  other 
deficiencies  of  the  existing  system,  he  specifically  dealt 
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with  the  subjects  of  the  two  preceding  paragraphs.  He 
announced  the  results  of  the  colonial  withdrawals  ;  he  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  an  early  abolition  of  the  Indian 
depot  system.  Also  he  gave  some  indication  of  coming 
changes  by  stating  his  belief  in  the  principle  that,  when 
a  regiment  consisted  of  two  battalions,  one  should  remain 
at  home  while  the  other  went  abroad. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Cardwell  announced  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  new  Enlistment 
Act — known  as  the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870 — 
which  was  to  make  short  service  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding a  reserve  the  basis  once  and  for  aU  of  our  military 
system.  Short  service  was  no  new  idea  even  in  this 
country.  As  far  back  as  1806  Mr.  Windham  had  intro- 
duced the  principle  of  short-service  enlistments,  but 
more  with  a  view  to  popularizing  service  in  the  standing 
Army  than  with  that  of  providing  a  Reserve.  Again,  the 
absence  of  any  reserve  but  the  militia  during  the  period 
of  the  Great  Peace  that  'followed  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
produced  spasms  of  perturbation  in  successive  Govern- 
ments, and  between  1843 — when  10,000  pensioners  were 
enrolled  primarily,  it  is  true,  as  a  sort  of  reserve  police, 
but  also  to  be  eligible  for  war  service  as  volunteers — and 
1867  several  distinct  efforts  were  made,  notably  by 
Sidney  Herbert  in  1859,  in  this  direction,  but  with  very 
poor  results.  In  1861  and  1866  there  had  been  Royal 
Commissions  on  recruiting,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  second  of  these  an  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting 
and  staff  were  appointed.  In  1867  three  distinct  Acts 
were  passed  :  (i)  the  "  Militia  Reserve  Act,"  enabling  the 
Crown  to  engage  a  proportion  of  the  men  in  every  militia 
corps  to  serve  as  regular  soldier,  on  an  emergency ;  (2)  a 
"  Reserve  Force  Act,"  under  which  soldiers  coming  from 
abroad  with  corps  having  an  excess  in  numbers  over  the 
home  establishment  were  granted  unlimited  furlough, 
terminable,  of  course,  in  an  emergency  ;  and  (3)  an  Army 
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Enlistment  Act,  carrying  out  to  some  extent  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  previous  year. 
These  were  somewhat  indeterminate,  an  increase  in  the 
term  of  first  engagement  from  ten  to  twelve  years  being 
made  and  strong  measures  proposed  for  inducing  men  to 
re-engage  for  a  second  period,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Commisson  declared  that  a  return  to  long  service  was 
impossible,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  men 
would  be  lost  through  a  short-service  system. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  juncture  the  clear  head  and 
resolute  mind  of  a  Cardwell  were  much  wanted.  Not  so 
much  because  recruiting  was  in  a  bad  way  :  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  1870  easily  getting 
all  the  men  we  needed.  But  such  system  as  we  had  was 
mixed  almost  to  the  point  of  confusion,  and,  as  regards 
the  vital  question  of  the  formation  of  an  adequate 
Reserve,  little  real  progress  could  be  made  as  long  as 
a  near  approach  to  long  service  was  encouraged  at  the 
expense  of  that  rapid  and  even  passage  of  large  numbers 
through  the  period  of  colour  service  to  the  reserve  which 
alone  can  provide  a  Regular  army  under  modern  conditions 
with  the  necessary  means  of  expansion  in  time  of  war. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Cardwell  stepped  in  with 
the  Army  EnKstment  Act  of  1870.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
"  Army  Book  of  the  British  Empire  "  the  essence  of  this 
important  Act,  which  in  effect  is  the  basis  of  our  present 
system,  is  the  latitude  of  the  contract  entered  into  between 
the  Sovereign  and  the  soldier,  the  idea  being  to  accom- 
modate the  terms  of  each  engagement  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  that  individual  case. 
Under  this  contract  "  a  recruit  is  not  to  engage  for  more 
than  12  years,  and  may  engage  to  serve  the  whole  time 
with  the  colours,  or  part  of  the  time  with  the  colours  and 
part  in  the  Army  Reserve  "  ;  again,  "  enlistment  for  a  term 
less  than  12  years  would  be  legal,  and  any  part  of  such 
time  might  be  for  service  in  the  Reserve," 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Cardwell  explained  that 
his  hope  was  to  catch  a  new  class  of  recruit,  a  class  entirely 
different  from  that  which  was  now  entering  the  Army 
largely  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  pension.  He  wished, 
he  said,  to  attract  "  the  young  man  who  is  reluctant  to 
spend  all  his  life  away,  who  may  wish  to  contract  mar- 
riage, but  who  would  give  a  good  deal  for  the  advantage 
of  training  for  a  few  years.  There  must  be,"  he  added, 
"  inducements  for  that  class  of  man  to  enter  the  Army, 
for  they  do  not  enter  it  now."  His  original  idea  was 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  twelve-year  period  should 
be  halved  between  "  colour  "  and  reserve  service,  and 
that  the  reserves  should  be  trained,  like  the  volunteers, 
by  drills  in  the  evening — a  method  soon  proved  to  be 
impracticable.  But,  apart  from  details,  the  foundations 
of  his  scheme  were  well  and  truly  laid,  and  we  are  still 
trying  to  carry  to  perfection  the  principle  formulated  in 
his  remarkable  forecast :  "  We  may  expect  to  see  many 
young  men  passing  through  the  Army,  learning  trades 
in  it,  and  afterwards  returning  to  civil  life  to  be  orna- 
ments and  advantages  to  those  around  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  in  case  of  emergency." 

Even  at  this  early  stage  Mr.  Cardwell  indicated  the 
necessity  for  a  closer  approach  to  a  localization  of  the 
army  according  to  definite  territorial  divisions,  but 
nothing  very  precise  could  be  done  in  this  direction  for 
the  present.  Two  objects,  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance, however,  had  been  accomplished.  Measures  had 
been  taken  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  peace  establishment 
reasonably  filled,  not  only  with  "  old  soldiers  "  but  with 
young  men  of  a  better  class,  and  at  last  we  were  in  a  fair 
way  to  obtaining  an  adequate  reserve  of  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  always  in  readiness  to  complete  the  peace 
establishment  to  war  strength. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1871)  Mr.  Cardwell  made 
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a  further  explanation  of  his  policy  in  regard,  not  only 
to  the  Regulars  and  Reserve,  but  also  to  the  auxiliary 
forces,  which  it  was  his  wish  to  bring  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Regulars,  the  intention  being,  in  Mr.  Cardwell's 
own  words,  "  to  unite  all  the  voluntary  forces  of  the 
country  into  one  defensive  army  with  power  to  supple- 
ment by  compulsion  in  case  of  emergency  ;  all  to  be 
under  the  General  Officers  Commanding  in  the  Districts, 
subordinate  to  one  Commander-in-Chief  who  will  act 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

The  year  1871  was  largely  taken  up,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  Purchase,  and  it 
was  not  until  February  1872  that  Mr.  Cardwell  was 
enabled  to  put  forth  in  concrete  form  his  reorganization 
and  localization  scheme,  in  working  out  the  details 
of  which,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  rendered  valuable  assistance.  Localization,  it 
should  be  explained,  does  not  in  this  connexion  apply 
to  the  quartering  of  corps,  but  to  the  areas  from  which 
corps  draw  their  recruits.  Recruiting  Districts  already 
existed,  as  well  as  Reserve  and  Pensioner  Districts, 
but  the  arrangement  was  faulty,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable overlapping.  The  first  thing,  then,  which 
Mr.  Cardwell  proposed  to  do,  and  did,  was  to  mark  out 
a  new  set  of  territorial  districts,  with  each  of  which 
two  Line  battalions  were  to  be  connected.  At  that 
time  only  the  first  twenty-five  regiments  of  the  Line 
had  two  battalions.  In  order,  therefore,  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  associating  two  battalions  with  each  terri- 
torial district,  it  was  necessary  to  link  the  remaining 
regiments  of  the  Army  in  twos,  each  double  battalion 
regiment  and  each  couple  of  linked  single  battalion 
regiments  being  regarded  as  a  brigade.  In  the  case 
of  every  brigade  there  were  to  be  sixteen  service 
companies,  eight  for  each  battalion,  and  four  depot 
companies.     With  each  regular  brigade  were  associated 
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two  militia  battalions  and  the  volunteers  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  these,  with  the  depot  companies,  were  to  rest 
on  a  brigade  depot  or  centre  which  could  be  converted 
into  a  third  battalion  on  an  emergency.  Of  the  two 
Line  battalions  one  was  to  be  abroad,  the  other  at  home. 
The  militia  was  to  train  as  a  rule  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  territorial  district,  and  by  placing  both  the 
militia  battalions  and  the  volunteers  of  the  district 
under  the  colonel  commanding  the  district,  a  higher 
standard  of  training  for  the  auxiliary  forces  would  be 
attained. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  stated  that  the  idea  of 
the  linked-battalion  system  with  one  battalion  serving 
abroad,  more  or  less  fed  by  its  "  link  "  at  home,  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Cardwell  by  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  Ralph,  Knox,  who,  indeed,  claimed  to  have 
been  practically  the  inventor  of  the  new  short-service 
system  also.  Certainly  Mr.  Knox,  from  the  time  Mr. 
Cardwell  went  to  the  War  Ofhce,  was  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  on  terms  of  complete  confidence. 

The  Cardwell  scheme  did  something  more  than  intro- 
duce system  where  system  had  never  existed.  It  saved 
the  Army  from  the  certain  reduction  of  at  least  several 
battalions,  for,  as  has  been  explained,  India  was  now 
beginning  to  find  the  strain  of  her  military  expenditure 
more  than  she  could  conveniently  bear,  and  was  seek- 
ing to  send  home  several  regiments  both  of  cavalry  and 
infantry.  By  abolishing  the  old  Indian  depots  and 
by  reducing  the  number  of  service  companies  in  all 
battalions  to  eight,  a  saving  was  effected  which  met  the 
needs  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  prevented  the 
dispatch  home  of  units  which  in  all  probability  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  been  forced  to  disband  as  super- 
fluous to  our  requirements  and  involving  a  heavy 
additional  charge  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

The    essential    greatness    of    the    changes    introduced 
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by    Mr.    Cardwell    is,    perhaps,    best    gauged    by    their 
stability.     Modifications,    to    which    attention    will    be 
drawn  in  succeeding  chapters,  have  been  made   in  the 
plan  of  brigade  depots ;  territorialization  has  been  con- 
siderably developed ;  the  militia,  alas  !  has  been  improved 
nearly  out  of  existence ;   the  volunteers  have  gone,  and 
in  their  place  is  a  Territorial  Force  on  other  Unes.     But 
fundamentally  we  have  to-day  the  same  basic  principles 
underlying  our  military  system  as  those  on  which  Mr. 
Cardwell  reared  his  great  edifice  of  Army  reform.     Short 
service    still    provides  us  with   a  reserve ;     localization 
still  associates  the  regiments  of  the  Line  with  territorial 
districts  for  recruiting  purposes  ;    the  depot,   although 
its  character  is  altered,  still  connects  the  militia  with 
the  Line,  and  both  with   the   territorial   district  ;     and 
of    two    "  linked  "    battalions — the    linking    now   being 
regimental    throughout — one    serves    abroad,   depending 
largely  for  drafts  upon   the   one   at  home.     When  we 
recall  the  number  of  attempts  at  Army  reform — some 
of  them  on  a  very  extensive  and  comprehensive  scale 
— which  have  been  made  in  the  last  forty  years,  the 
vitality  of  the  Cardwell  scheme  comes  into  stronger  and 
stronger  relief,  until  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  in  which 
to  express  due  admiration  of  the  extraordinary  breadth 
of  mind,  the  mastery  of  detail,  the  patience,  and  the 
persistence  which  this  great  man  brought  to  bear  on 
the  execution  of  his  monumental  project. 

Mr.  Cardwell  did  not  encounter  in  regard  to  his 
reorganization  scheme  quite  such  violent  opposition  as 
that  with  which  his  measure  for  the  abolition  of  Pur- 
chase was  met.  But  there  were  many  discouragements, 
and  some  very  pronounced  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction. 
If  he  had  not  to  complain  of  "  stabs  in  the  dark,"  such 
as  those  which  were  dealt  him  by  unscrupulous  hands 
in  the  interests  of  Purchase,  he  had  painful  experience 
of  the  niggardliness  of  the  Treasury,  which  refused  him 
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assistance  in  regard  to  paltry  details,  notwithstanding 
the  grandly  economical  character  of  his  whole  policy. 
On  the  whole  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  seem  to  have 
supported  him  loyally,  but  it  must  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  see  that  some  of  them  were  greatly 
perturbed  by  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  his 
changes,  and  would  have  been  much  relieved  to  see  his 
whole  programme  thrown  to  the  winds.  Finally,  in 
the  Army  itself  the  new  dispensation  was  resented.  To 
the  first  twenty-five  regiments  of  the  Line,  of  course, 
the  localization  scheme  made  practically  no  difference, 
but  in  the  case  of  others  the  objection  was  raised  that 
something  of  the  old  regimental  individuality  would 
be  lost — and  no  doubt  it  was  lost — in  the  process  of 
"  linking  "  up  corps  which  had  previously  had  no  sort 
of  connexion,  and  bringing  them  into  some  sort  of 
actual  relationship  by  means  of  common  depots. 

But  Mr.  Cardwell  was  not  without  his  compensations. 
Apart  from  such  loyal  helpers  as  Lord  Northbrook, 
Major  Biddulph,  and  Mr.  Knox,  there  was  now  at  the 
War  Oflice  a  little  band  of  soldiers,  some  of  them  with 
service  in  the  Crimea  to  their  credit,  who  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  course  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  and  who  quickly  realized  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Cardwell's  policy.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Colonel 
Garnet  Wolseley,  whose  particular  duty  it  was,  as 
Assistant-Adjutant-General,  to  deal  with  all  important 
courts-martial  and  other  matters  connected  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Army.  Colonel  Wolseley  was  already 
a  soldier  of  repute  by  reason  of  his  successful  conduct 
of  the  Red  River  Expedition,  and  was  already  beginning 
to  incur  suspicion  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  "  old 
school  "  by  reason  of  his  progressive  views  on  many 
other  subjects  besides  discipline.  To  him  Mr.  Card- 
well  instinctively  turned,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
intercourse   between   the  two,  in  many  ways  curiously 
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different,  men — for  Wolseley  was  a  soldier  born  as  well 
as  bred,  and  Cardwell  neither  belonged  to  a  military 
family  nor  found  the  study  of  military  matters  really 
congenial  to  his  tastes — soon  became  an  intimate  and 
friendly  one.  Among  other  soldier-supporters  of  the 
Cardwell  scheme  was  Captain  Evelyn  Baring,  now  Lord 
Cromer.  Lord  Wolseley  also  mentions  Sir  George 
Colley,  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  as  having  materially  aided  Mr.  Cardwell  at  this 
juncture.  It  is  clear  then  that,  though  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  may  have  had  a  large  proportion  of 
senior  officers  more  or  less  openly  arrayed  against  him, 
he  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  some  of  the 
best  brains  of  the  Army  were  on  his  side. 

A  greater  satisfaction  was  to  come.  The  Ashanti 
War  of  1873-4  was  in  some  measure  a  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  Mr.  Cardwell's  work,  and  Lord  Northbrook  was 
clearly  justified  in  congratulating  his  former  chief — he 
himself  had  left  the  War  Office  in  1872 — on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  operations  had  only  cost  ;^goo,ooo, 
as  against  the  £8,600,000  which  we  had  spent  in  1868 
in  Abyssinia.  But  a  far  more  critical  test  was  the 
Egyptian  Expedition  of  1882.  To  Cardwell,  now  a 
Peer,  Gladstone  wrote  in  September  1882  words  which 
must  indeed  have  filled  the  ex-War  Minister  with  pride, 
and  gone  far  to  obliterate  the  bitter  memories  with 
which  his  long  struggle  against  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice in  regard  to  Army  Reform  were  so  unworthily 
associated.  "  We  must,"  he  said,  "  and  do  think  of 
one  who,  far  at  this  moment  from  the  tumult  of  our 
labours  and  our  joys,  laid  in  other  years  the  foundations 
of  this  great  success  by  his  enlightened,  courageous, 
and  indefatigable  work  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
British  Army." 

Mr.  Cardwell  remained  at  the  War  Office  until  1874, 
having  held  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  War  for  over 
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live  years.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Ministry  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord 
Cardwell  of  Ellerbeck.  He  died  in  1886  of  a  brain 
disease  which  Lord  Wolseley  beheves  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  worry,  work,  abuse,  and  anxiety  he  under- 
went in  1870-2  "  at  the  hands  of  men  who  did  not 
understand  modern  warfare  or  its  requirements."  A  fine 
personal  appreciation  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  notice 
of  his  life  contributed  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography"  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  speaks  of  him 
as  an  administrator  "  thoroughly  patriotic  and  public- 
spirited,  utterly  free  from  jobbery  of  any  sort,  laborious, 
discreet,  courteous,  kind  and  considerate  to  subordi- 
nates, conciliatory,  yet  tenacious  of  his  opinion  when  he 
had  satisfied  himself  he  was  in  the  right." 

As  a  War  Minister  Mr.  Cardwell  occupies  a  place  apart. 
In  regard  to  individual  achievements  he  has  been 
approached,  possibly  surpassed,  by  both  of  those  who 
were  before  and  after  him.  He  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinarily close  sjnnpathy  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Army 
which  surrounded  with  a  peculiar  nobility  the  life-work 
of  Sidney  Herbert.  He  was  not  called  upon,  like  Lord 
Lansdowne,  to  govern  the  War  Office  and  control  the 
Army  through  a  strangely  difficult  and  protracted  period 
of  war  carried  out  under  exceptional  conditions  at  a 
great  distance  from  our  shores.  But  as  regards  alike 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  and  the 
splendid  resolution  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
attacked  that  task,  he  stands  alone.  In  the  case  of 
other  War  Ministers  who  have  done  what  at  the  time 
seemed  great  things  we  are  harassed  by  occasional  doubts 
as  to  the  necessity,  the  expediency,  or  the  eventual 
effectiveness  of  their  performances.  One,  as  we  shall 
see,  helped  to  abolish  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
and  to  create  an  Army  Council ;  another  "  thought 
in  Army  corps  "  ;  a  third  has  given  us  substitutes  for 
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our  Old  Constitutional  Force  and  our  former  Volunteers. 
In  these  cases,  even  where  what  was  projected  has  sur- 
vived, is  there  any  assurance  of  permanence  ?  And 
is  not  the  result  of  some  years  of  experience  a  tendency 
to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  more  has  been  gained  than 
has  been  lost,  whether  a  more  simple  process  of  evolu- 
tion would  not  have  produced  conclusions  equally 
satisfactory,  with  less  upheaval,  and  fewer  regrets  ?  It 
is  not  the  writer's  present  concern  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  such  doubt  is  justified.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  tendency  to  doubt  undeniably  exists  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  his  immediate  contention. 

For,  as  to  the  work  of  Cardwell,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  Purchase  and  the  introduction 
of  short  service,  two  facts,  differentiating  both  his  posi- 
tion and  his  record  from  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
or  successors,  stick  out  incontestably.  One  is  that 
what  he  did  simply  had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly 
and  thoroughly  ;  the  other  that  what  he  did  was  on 
a  broad  and  permanent  foundation,  the  soundness  of 
which  has  been  completely  and  ungrudgingly  approved 
by  posterity.  Where  a  score  find  fault  with  the  Terri- 
torial Force  scheme,  where  a  hundred  would  like  to  see 
the  Commander-in-Chiefship  restored,  is  there  one  who 
now  conscientiously  believes  that  the  Army  would  be 
the  better  for  the  reintroduction  of  Purchase,  or  who 
has  any  alternative  to  short  service  to  propose  as  a 
means  of  producing  an  adequate  reserve  ?  In  the 
answer  to  these  questions  something  of  the  distinctive- 
ness of  the  Cardwellian  reforms  is  to  be  found. 

At  the  War  Office  Lord  Cardwell  was  above  all  master 
in  his  own  house.  Sir  Robert  Biddulph  tells  us  that 
in  his  administration  he  always  preached  the  gospel 
of  efficiency,  and  was  ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  experts,  even  if  they  were  not 
connected  with  the  War  Office.     "  But  he  never  parted 
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with  the  control  to  irresponsible  persons  ...  he  wished 
to  fill  the  War  Office  with  the  best  men  he  could  find, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians,  but  he  expected  them  to 
work  with  him,  and  in  subordination  to  his  policy." 
But  for  this  attitude  he  assuredly  could  not  have  done 
what  he  did  and  to  such  lasting  purpose.  As  it  was, 
he  builded  better,  perhaps,  than  he  himself  knew,  for 
as  long  as  the  fabric  of  the  British  Army  endures  it  will 
surely  bear  on  it  the  indelible  mark  not  only  of  the 
genius  but  of  the  resolute,  masterful  determination  of 
Edward  Cardwell, 


CHAPTER  XIX 
TERRITORIAL  REGIMENTS 

LORD  CARDWELL  left  our  military  system  a 
"  going  concern "  to  an  extent  never  before 
realized,  but  naturally  in  such  an  immensely 
comprehensive  scheme  of  reorganization  there  were 
points  as  to  which  finality  had  not  been  reached.  Especi- 
ally was  this  the  case  as  regards  localization,  the  Card- 
wellian  conception  of  which  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
subversive  without  giving  much  hope  of  future  cohesion 
and  permanence.  It  probably  represented  the  utmost 
that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  territorialization  in 
existing  circumstances.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Army  was  going  through  a  very  critical  and  un- 
comfortable stage  of  transition,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it 
resented  deeply  the  drastic  methods  to  which  it  was  being 
subjected.  Mr.  Card  well  had  wounded  a  good  many 
susceptibilities,  as  it  was,  by  his  brigade  district  scheme, 
in  which,  as  has  been  noted,  many  regiments  were  forcibly 
linked  together  which  had  previously  been  unconnected, 
and,  if  he  had  gone  any  further,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
obstacles  might  have  arisen  which  would  seriously  have 
prejudiced  the  success  of  his  reforms  as  a  whole.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  brigade  district  plan  was  some- 
what crude  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
after  its  introduction  it  became  necessary  to  modify  it 
very  materially  indeed. 

Before,  however,  we  deal  with  progress  in  this  direction 
it  is  expedient  to  carry  on  a  little  further  our  record 
from  the  personal  standpoint.     As  regards  Mr.  Cardvvell's 
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last  years  of  office  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  in 
1871  the  Hon.  J.  C.  W.  Vivian,  who  had  previously  been 
Financial  Secretary,  became  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  State  in  succession  to  Sir  E.  Lugard,  his  own  place 
being  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  A  year 
later,  as  already  noted.  Lord  Northbrook  went  to  India 
as  Governor-General,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  became 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

In  1874,  on  the  resignation  of  Gladstone's  Ministry, 
and  Mr  Cardwell's  elevation  to  the  Upper  House,  Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  George,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
as  his  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  (he  was  succeeded 
in  the  following  year  by  Lord  Cadogan),  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil  as  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  and  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Stanley 
of  Preston  and  Earl  of  Derby,  as  Financial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  was  the  son  of  a  Staffordshire  iron 
magnate,  and  was  at  this  time  sixty-two  years  of  age. 
Educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Oriel  he  had  attained  some 
success  at  the  Bar,  and  turning  to  politics  had  soon  made 
his  mark  as  an  effective  speaker  and  a  Party  debater  of 
the  "  slashing  "  sort.  In  1866  he  had  risen  to  be  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  had  become  Home  Secretary 
in  1867.  On  the  formation  of  his  second  Ministry  in  1874 
Disraeli  made  Gathorne-Hardy  his  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  choice  was  justified,  for  the  new  head  of  the 
War  Office  was  a  capable  and  energetic  administrator, 
who  was  wisely  content  for  the  most  part  to  carry  on  the 
Card  well  programme.  But  he  was  strongly  denounced 
by  the  Opposition  for  his  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill, 
introduced  in  1875,  which  legalized  the  payment  of 
money  by  officers  to  other  officers  desirous  of  exchanging 
regiments  with  them.  This  was  said  to  be  a  restoration 
of  Purchase  in  another  form,  but  the  charge  was  a  baseless 
one,   and  in  operation  the  Act   does  nothing  to  recall 
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Purchase  abuses  and  injustices.  On  the  contrary,  re- 
stricted facilities  for  exchanges  between  regimental 
officers  are  often  extremely  useful,  and  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  an  officer,  who  would  have  been 
ruined  by  remaining  in  a  corps  the  pace  of  which  was  too 
hot  for  him,  or  who  was  otherwise  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
hole.  Any  advantages,  too,  in  the  way  of  promotion 
which  might  conceivably  be  purchased  by  a  skilful  ex- 
change are  heavily  discounted  by  the  fact  that  officers 
on  exchanging  go  to  the  bottom  of  their  ranks  in  their 
new  corps. 

Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy's  Financial  Secretary  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy's  term  was  the  appointment 
in  1876  of  a  Committee  on  Localization  with  Colonel 
Stanley  as  President.  We  shall  have  occasion  a  little 
later  to  refer  in  some  detail  to  this  Committee,  and  we 
shall  presently  meet  again  with  Colonel  Stanley  in  another 
capacity.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
future  Earl  of  Derby  had  served  for  some  seven  years 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  had  become  Hon.  Colonel 
of  the  Royal  Lancashire  Militia.  His  transfer  to  the 
Treasury  in  1877  was  deplored  by  Gathorne-Hardy,  who 
found  him  an  excellent  man  of  affairs,  though  a  some- 
what ineffective  speaker.  He  was  succeeded  as  Financial 
Secretary  by  Colonel  R.  J.  Loyd-Lindsay,  V.C,  after- 
wards Lord  Wantage,  who  had  served  with  distinction 
as  a  Scots  Guards  officer  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  same  year 
(1877)  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Thompson,  C.B.,  who  had  served  in 
the  War  Office  since  1854,  and  had  been  Chief  Clerk  since 
1871,  was  made  an  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

In  1878  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage  as  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  transferred  to  the 
India  Office.  He  was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  State 
for    War   by    Colonel    Stanley,    Lord   Bury,    afterwards 
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Earl  of  Albemarle,  taking  Lord  Cadogan's  place  as 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary.  Two  other  important 
changes  took  place  at  the  War  Ofhce  this  year,  Mr.,  now 
Sir  Ralph,  Thompson,  becoming  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  in  succession  to  the  Hon.  J.  C.  W. 
Vivian,  and  Colonel  H.  G.  Deedes  being  appointed 
Assistant  Under-Secretary. 

Colonel  Stanley's  appointment  was  very  popular  in  the 
Army,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  wrote  to  Gathorne-Hardy  that  no  one  he 
could  think  of  in  political  life  would  be  equally  acceptable 
to  him.  His  term  of  office  was  uneventful,  he  being 
content  like  his  predecessor  to  plod  on  quietly  in  the 
track  marked  out  by  Lord  Card  well.  What  probably  en- 
deared him  considerably  to  the  Army  was  his  good 
sportsmanship.  He  was  a  great  racing  man  and  won  the 
Oaks  both  in  1893  and  igo6.     He  died  in  igo8. 

We  have  now  to  revert  to  a  highly  important  and 
interesting  period  in  the  history  of  territorialization  as 
applied  to  the  Army  by  the  War  Office  during  the  decade 
1872-81.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  Chapter  how 
in  the  former  year  the  country  had  been  parcelled  out 
into  Brigade  Districts,  to  each  of  which — there  were 
seventy  of  them — were  assigned  either  a  double  battalion 
Line  regiment  or  a  linked  pair  of  single  battalion  regi- 
ments, two  militia  battalions,  and  the  volunteers  of  the 
locality.  This  measure  had  been  carried  out  by  Lord 
Cardwell  largely,  in  fact,  on  his  own  initiative,  but, 
formally  speaking,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Localiza- 
tion Committee  of  1872.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
system  had  cost  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  was 
in  fair  working  order,  but  it  was  clear  that  improvements 
were  possible.  Accordingly  in  1876,  as  briefly  noted  above, 
another  Committee  was  assembled  under  the  presidency 
of  Colonel  Stanley  to  inquire  into  the  "  general  working 
of  the  present  brigade  depot  system."     This  Committee, 
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an  extremely  important  one,  reported  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  existing  system  was  based, 
but  considered  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  a 
fuller  development  was  necessary.  It  recommended  the 
formation  of  territorial  regiments,  and  further  pointed 
out  that,  as  in  any  great  war  we  might  be  compelled  to 
have  both  battalions  of  a  territorial  regiment  abroad,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  expand  the  depot  automatically 
without  necessarily  applying  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
Treasury  for  special  authority.  Had  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Stanley  Committee  been  more  promptly  and 
fully  acted  upon  much  of  the  futility  which  for  many 
years  characterized  our  depot  system  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  as  regards  the  formation  of  territorial 
regiments  the  Committee's  deliberations  did,  as  we  shall 
see,  bear  fruit  eventually  in  a  very  striking  extension  of 
the  Cardwellian  scheme  of  localization,  and  as  the  Army 
Book  for  the  British  Empire  rightly  says,  in  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  our  Army  system  its  report  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Localization  Committee 
of  1872. 

The  old  linking  arrangement  was  certainly  not  popular, 
and  among  those  who  disliked  it  were  the  Queen  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  In  1880  a  Committee  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Airey  actually  recommended  that 
there  should  be  a  general  unlinking  of  battalions,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
should  be  appreciably  extended.  In  view  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Stanley  Committee  which  had  urged  the 
"  full  development  "  of  the  existing  system,  the  first 
proposal  was  indeed  remarkable.  The  second  seemed 
equally  uncalled  for,  as  the  short  service  system  had  made 
great  progress  since  its  inception  and  had  only  two  years 
previously  arrived  at  maturity.  In  1874  three-quarters 
of  the  men  recruited  were  being  enlisted  for  short  service 
and  a  quarter  for  long,  but  in  1878  all  the  enlistments 
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were  for  short  service,  the  usual  "  colour  "  term  being 
six  years.  The  Airey  Committee,  it  is  easy  to  see,  was 
convened  (largely,  it  may  be  surmised,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  with  the  idea  of  striking 
a  blow  at  the  roots  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  system,  which  would 
probably  have  put  back  its  growth  for  half  a  century. 
The  plot  was  well  timed  for  the  Committee  reported 
shortly  after  a  change  of  Governments,  and,  if  Colonel 
Stanley  had  been  replaced  at  the  War  Office  by  a  weak- 
kneed  Liberal  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  much  of  Mr, 
Cardwell's  work  would  certainly  have  been  undone. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  "  Horse  Guards" — although 
all  the  work  of  the  Military  Department  was  done  in 
Pall  Mall,  the  old  name  was  kept  up  and  letters  from  the 
military  side  were  still  dated  as  from  the  Horse  Guards — 
the  new  broom  was  the  very  last  man  in  the  world  to 
further  these  reactionary  schemes.  Hugh  Culling  Eardley 
Childers,  now  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  was  a  man  whose  out- 
look had  been  considerably  broadened,  and  his  powers  of 
resistance  appreciably  stiffened,  by  a  considerably  varied 
and  comprehensive  career.  The  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
good  family  he  had  migrated  from  Wadham,  Oxford,  to 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  and  having  been  called  to  the  Bar 
went  out  to  Australia.  At  Melbourne  he  came  rapidly  to 
the  front,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  as  Auditor-General 
of  Victoria,  he  practically  controlled  the  revenues  of 
the  Colony.  Four  years  later,  in  1857,  he  returned  to 
England  as  Agent-General  for  Victoria,  and  in  1859  ^^ 
entered  political  life  at  home  as  a  Liberal.  He  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  Palmerston,  who  in  1864  made 
him  a  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Promoted  by  Glad- 
stone in  1868  to  Cabinet  rank  as  First  Lord,  he  carried 
out  a  number  of  reforms  at  the  Admiralty,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  increased  economy,  of  which  he  was  an 
untiring  exponent.  In  1880,  somewhat  to  his  disgust, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War.     His  re- 
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luctance  "  to  cleanse  a  second  Augean  stable  "  is  plainly 
indicated  in  his  wife's  journals  and  recorded  with  a  faith- 
fulness not  altogether  pleasing  to  either  of  the  Ofifices 
concerned  in  his  biography  by  his  son,  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Engineers. 

One  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Childers  did  on  taking  over 
the  War  Office  was  to  cause  the  telephone  to  be  installed 
there,  communication  being  set  up  with  the  other  public 
Departments  and  with  the  House  of  Commons.  The  War 
Office  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  progressive  depart- 
ment, but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  in  this  connection 
it  led  the  way  as  far  as  this  country  was  concerned. 

When  the  Report  of  the  Airey  Committee  came  before 
Mr.  Childers  he  saw  at  once  what  was  in  the  wind.  It  was 
quite  clear  to  him  that  his  choice  lay  between  giving  up 
the  Army  to  the  reactionaries  and  carrying  the  Cardwell 
reforms  to  their  logical  conclusion.  It  is  much  to  his 
credit  as  a  statesman  that  he  chose  the  latter  course,  for 
he  could  not  but  have  foreseen  that  to  proceed  on  these 
lines  would  not  only  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  truly 
friendly  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but  would 
render  him  extremely  unpopular  with  the  Army  generally. 
Happily  for  him  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
very  sensitive  nature,  and  to  considerable  combativeness 
he  joined  a  fair  measure  of  Colonial  independence  and  an 
excellent  opinion  of  himself. 

Putting  quietly  aside  the  Report  of  Lord  Airey  and 
his  colleagues  Mr.  Childers  proceeded  to  carry  out  in  detail 
the  main  recommendations  of  the  Stanley  Committee  of 
1876,  and  was  able  to  announce  the  outUne  of  his  new 
scheme  of  territorialization  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
3  March,  1881.  Briefly,  his  plan  was  to  substitute  for 
the  existing  Brigade  Districts,  Regimental  Districts,  each 
to  be  the  recruiting  ground  of  a  territorial  regiment, 
comprising  normally  two  Line  battalions,  two  militia 
battalions,    the    regimental    depot,    and    the    volunteer 
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battalions  existing  within  the  area  of  the  district.  The 
scheme  was  a  distinct  advance  upon  that  of  Card  well,  for 
in  place  of  linking  it  almost  welded  the  Regular  battalions 
concerned,  and  as  in  the  process  the  old  regimental 
numbers  were  in  many  cases  obscured,  if  not  obliterated, 
a  new  regimental  nomenclature  had  to  be  devised  which 
would  at  once  be  in  harmony  with  the  territorial  char- 
acter of  the  scheme,  and  afford  such  relief  as  was  possible 
to  the  hurt  susceptibilities  of  many  of  the  corps  concerned. 

That  they  were  hurt  goes  without  saying.  The  writer 
entered  the  Army  as  the  change  was  about  to  take  place, 
and,  while  his  own  regiment,  being  among  the  first  twenty- 
five  and  already  possessing  a  definite  county  connection, 
was  one  of  those  least  affected,  he  retains  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  clamour  which  the  new  organization  aroused 
and  the  genuine  bitterness  which  in  many  cases  was  pro- 
duced. For  it  was  one  thing  to  be  merely  "  linked  " 
with  another  single  battalion  regiment  while  retaining 
the  old  number,  the  old  traditions,  and  the  old  exclusive 
battle  honours.  A  very  different  sense  of  injury  was 
experienced  when  a  number  was  practically  lost,  the 
battle  honours  of  the  regiment  were  merged  with  those 
of  another  perhaps  not  so  variously  distinguished  corps, 
and  it  was  forced  to  call  itself  in  future  the  second 
battalion  of  a  unit  with  a  county  title  of  no  present 
sentimental  interest  whatever. 

The  work  of  re-naming  the  regiments  was  entrusted  to 
a  "  Committee  on  the  formation  of  Territorial  Regiments 
as  proposed  by  Colonel  Stanley's  Committee  "  (Feb.  1881), 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Ellice,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Airey  as  Adjutant-General  in  1876.  The 
work  was  admirably  done,  and  in  many  difficult  cases  the 
compromises  arrived  at  were  most  happy.  But  the 
abolition  of  the  old  numbers  was  very  acutely  felt,  and 
to  this  day  they  are  frequently  used  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  the  days  when  battle  honours  were  won 
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by  the  old  82nd  or  the  old  93rd  and  not  by  second 
battalions  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers  (South 
Lancashire  Regiment)  or  the  Princess  Louise's  (Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders). 

Another  step  taken  by  Mr.  Childers,  the  suppression 
of  the  old  regimental  facings,  and  the  adoption  of  white 
facings  for  all  English,  yellow  for  Scottish,  green  for 
Irish,  and  blue  for  "  Royal  "  regiments,  accentuated 
the  unpopularity  of  the  new  scheme  which,  however,  came 
as  a  matter  of  course  into  operation,  and,  with  very  little 
change,  has  remained  in  force  as  regards  the  Regulars 
and  what  is  left  of  the  Militia  up  to  the  present  day. 

As  Mr.  Childers  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  disfavour 
with  which  the  formation  of  territorial  regiments  was 
regarded  throughout  the  Service,  it  is  only  fair,  perhaps, 
that  he  should  be  given  as  much  credit  as  possible  for 
such  advantages  as  the  scheme  undoubtedly  possesses. 
But  he  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  class  of  Army  reformer,  and  certainly  ranks 
far  below  Mr.  Cardwell  as  a  War  Minister.  His  scheme, 
if  it  could  be  called  his,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
work  of  the  Stanley  Committee  and  was  in  no  sense 
an  original  idea.  What  he  does  deserve  credit  for  is, 
as  explained  above,  his  clear-sighted  opposition  to  the 
strong  reactionary  influence  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and 
his  complacent  disregard  of  angry  protest  and  passion- 
ate invective  which  would  probably  have  led  a  weaker 
man,  if  not  to  yield,  at  any  rate  to  temporize,  and  by  so 
doing  to  imperil  the  success  of  the  whole  Cardwellian 
programme.  As  a  War  Minister  Mr.  Childers  was  not 
a  sympathetic  figure.  He  was  not  liked  or  even  re- 
spected to  the  extent  that  many  of  both  his  predecessors 
and  successors  have  been.  But  he  was  in  a  way  deus 
ex  machind,  and  what  he  had  to  do  he  did  with  admirable 
thoroughness  and  a  refreshing  disregard  of  consequences 
in  the  way  of  personal  unpopularity. 
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With  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  Mr.  Childers,  curiously 
enough,  seems  to  have  got  on  rather  well,  in  spite  of 
his  iconoclastic  tendencies.  He  soon  came  to  be  "  my 
dear  Childers  "  with  his  Royal  colleague,  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  is  pretty  uniformly 
friendly.  H.R.H.  displayed,  it  is  true,  serious  annoy- 
ance when  Mr.  Childers  suggested  that  in  future  the 
Military  Department  should  cease  dating  their  letters 
as  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and  treated  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  to  a  long  diatribe  on  the  subject,  which 
at  this  date,  considering  the  changes  which  were  taking 
place  in  the  Army  itself,  seems  rather  trivial.  Mr. 
Childers,  however,  not  deeming  the  matter  of  import- 
ance, tactfully  let  it  drop,  and  the  Duke  was  appeased. 

To  Mr.  Childers  were  due  some  useful  helps  to  recruit- 
ing in  the  shape  of  improvements  to  the  pay,  pensions, 
and  position  of  non-commissioned  officers.  He  also, 
in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  abolished  flogging 
in  the  Army,  even  on  active  service.  In  December 
1882  he  left  the  War  Office  to  become  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     He  died  in  1896. 

Mr.  Childers'  successor  was  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
who  had  to  be  transferred  for  the  purpose  from  the 
India  Office.  Disagreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
questions  of  domestic  policy  ensued,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  annoyed  and  bored,  retired  to  Chats- 
worth,  where  he  remained,  as  his  biographer  puts  it, 
"  strongly  entrenched,"  until  at  the  latter  end  of  1883 
a  reconcihation  was  patched  up.  About  this  time 
Lord  Granville  wrote  shrewdly  to  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
reference  to  Lord  Hartington,  "if  he  is  not  convinced 
as  to  his  public  duty  there  is  no  other  temptation  for 
him.  He  dishkes  office,  still  more  his  present  office, 
and  above  all  he  dreads  the  brilliant  success  which  some 
time  will  fall  to  him." 

In   1883  the  position  at  the  War  Office  as  regards 
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personnel  was  as  follows.  On  the  Civil  side  the  Earl 
of  Morley  was  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
Sir  Ralph  Thompson  Permanent  Under-Secretary, 
Colonel  Deedes  Assistant  Under-Secretary,  General  Sir 
John  Adye  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance,  and  Sir 
A,  D.  Hayter  Financial  Secretary.  On  the  Mihtary 
side,  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  were  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  now  risen  to  be  Adjutant-General,  Sir  A.  J. 
Herbert  Quartermaster-General,  and  Sir  E.  A.  Whit- 
more  Military  Secretary.  Sir  C.  P.  B.  Walker  was 
Director-General  of  Mihtary  Education,  Major-General 
Elkington  Inspector-General  of  Auxiliary  Forces, 
Major-General  Bulwer  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting, 
Bishop  Claughton  Chaplain-General,  Sir  T.  Crawford 
Director-General,  Medical  Department,  Sir  E.  Morris 
Commissary-General  (this  office  was  abolished  three 
years  later).  Sir  A.  Haliburton  Director  of  Supplies  and 
Transport,  Brigadier-General  Reilly  Director  of  Artillery 
and  Stores,  Mr  Nepean  Director  of  Contracts,  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and 
Mr  R.  Knox  Accountant-General. 

Internationally  speaking  the  atmosphere  was  fairly 
clear,  the  chief  outstanding  question  being  whether 
we  should  reduce  or  entirely  withdraw  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Egypt,  then  under  command  of  General 
Stephenson.  Withdrawal  had  practically  been  decided 
upon  when,  in  November  1883,  the  news  arrived  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  Egyptian  army  under  Hicks  Pasha 
by  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi.  Immediately  the  whole 
political  horizon  became  clouded,  the  War  Office  buzzed 
with  excitement,  all  talk  of  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  Egypt  ceased  automatically,  but  evacuation  of 
the  Sudan  was,  after  solemn  deliberation,  decided  upon, 
and  Gordon  was  sent  to  Khartum  to  carry  it  out. 

Into  the  story  of  what  followed  it  is  no  part  of  the 
writer's  purpose  to  enter ;    still  less  does  he  desire  to 
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discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  one  of  the  most  prickly 
controversies  of  modern  times.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  despatch  of  the  expedition  to  reUeve  Gordon 
was  largely  due  to  the  personal  initiative  of  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  who  threatened  to  resign  unless  steps  were  taken 
in  this  direction.  Between  Lord  Hartington  and  Lord 
Wolseley  there  was  a  complete  understanding,  clearly 
revealed  in  the  correspondence  which  passed  between 
them  in  June  and  July  1885  and  is  printed  in  Mr  Bernard 
Holland's  biography  of  "  Spencer  Compton,  Eighth 
Duke  of  Devonshire."  One  feels  that  under  happier 
auspices  these  two,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  might  have  added  a  force  and 
dignity  to  the  relations  between  those  great  offices  which 
for  the  most  part  have  been  somewhat  painfully  lacking. 
It  fell  to  Lord  Hartington,  before  he  left  the  War 
Office  in  June  1885,  to  make  an  announcement  which, 
although  it  did  not  materialize,  sent  a  very  distinct 
thrill  through  the  country  and  the  Army.  In  April 
the  famous  Penjdeh  incident  occurred,  and  so  serious 
was  the  view  taken  of  it  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  declared  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  up  the  Reserves.  The 
trouble  blew  over,  the  main  effect  of  the  incident  being 
to  afford  a  useful  diversion  of  public  attention  from  the 
fall  of  Khartum  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  to 
the  unspeakable  miseries  of  Mahdist  rule.  But  to  some 
at  least  must  surely  have  come  the  passing  thought 
that,  but  for  the  intervention  fifteen  years  back  of  Lord 
Cardwell,  who  was  now  lying  at  death's  door,  any  talk 
of  calling  out  the  Reserves  of  the  British  Army  would 
have  been  empty  indeed. 
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IN  the  summer  of  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  was  defeated 
on  the  question  of  the  beer  duties  and  the  Conserv- 
atives came  into  power  with  Lord  Sahsbury  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
was  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  had  been  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Disraeli  in  the  late  seventies, 
and  had  acquired  a  very  useful  reputation  for  adminis- 
trative capacity  as  well  as  for  sound  political  judgment 
and  behaviour.  The  son  of  a  newsagent  he  had  made 
his  mark  in  commerce  by  immensely  extending  his 
father's  business — he  was  the  pioneer  of  the  railway 
bookstall — before  at  the  age  of  forty-three  he  entered 
Parliament.  At  the  Admiralty  he  had  quickly  lived 
down  the  trivial  effect  of  such  topical  allusion  as  is  con- 
tained in  "  H.M.S.  Pinafore,"  and  long  before  1885  he 
was  justly  esteemed  as  a  leading  public  man,  of  whom, 
moreover,  it  could  happily  be  said  that  while  "  slow 
in  forming  a  judgment  he  had  the  enviable  gift,  once 
it  was  formed,  of  adhering  to  it  without  anxiety." 
Another  important  trait  in  his  character  was  a  delight- 
ful mixture  of  modesty  and  independence.  Anything  but 
self-assertive,  he  was  no  sort  of  truckler,  and,  if  his 
association  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been  more 
protracted  than  it  was,  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that 
he  would  have  allowed  even  that  personage  to  gain  any 
real  ascendancy. 

The  contrast  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War's 
mild  appearance  and  the  nature  of  his  duties  was  neatly 
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hit  off  in  "  Punch  "  in  a  couple  of  sketches  by  Harry 
Furniss  entitled  "  The  Ideal  "  and  "  The  Real."  The 
one  shows  "  General  Sir  Smith  "  as  he  appears  in  Con- 
tinental eyes,  a  fierce  and  stalwart  individual  in  uni- 
form, with  heavy  mustachios  and  a  most  warlike  coun- 
tenance ;  the  other  the  real  Mr.  Smith,  a  pleasant-faced 
gentleman  of  very  moderate  stature,  with  whiskers  and 
a  top-hat,  and  a  most  peaceful  expression.  We  have 
had  many  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  who  by  no  means 
"looked  the  part,"  but  certainly  the  least  bellicose  in 
appearance  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  or,  to  give  him  Sir 
Henry  Lucy's  nickname,  by  which  he  will  long  be  affec- 
tionately remembered,  "  Old  Morality." 

Mr.  Smith's  first  term  at  the  War  Office  was  short 
indeed.  In  December  1885  a  difficulty  arose  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  Lord  Carnarvon  having  resigned  the  Vice- 
royalty  and  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  the  Chief  Secretary- 
ship. The  latter  post  was  not  easy  to  fill,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  could  find  no  one  both  suitable  and  willing 
but  Mr.  Smith,  who  accordingly  relinquished  his  place 
at  the  War  Office.  But  this  had  hardly  been  done 
when  the  Administration  fell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came 
back  for  a  third  time  to  power,  making  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  Secretary  of  State 
for  War. 

The  future  Prime  Minister  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
James  Campbell  of  Stracathro  by  the  daughter  of  a 
Manchester  manufacturer,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
taken  by  his  grandson  in  addition  to  that  of  Campbell. 
From  Glasgow  University  young  Campbell  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  both  classical 
and  mathematical  honours.  He  entered  Parliament 
in  1868  ;  in  1871,  and  again  in  1880,  he  served  for  short 
terms  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office.  His 
tenure  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  War  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  third  Administration  was  neither  protracted 
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nor  eventful,  the  Ministry  going  out  after  a  life  of  less 
than  eighteen  months  in  July  1887,  when  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  once  more  came  to  the  War  Office  under  a 
Conservative  regime. 

Mr.  Smith's  first  term  had  only  lasted  seven  months ; 
his  second  hardly  completed  the  full  year,  for  in  January 
1887,  owing  to  the  upheaval  caused  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  resignation  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  safe  man  was  wanted  for  the  Leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  once  more  Lord  Sahs- 
bury  turned  to  "  Old  Morality."  The  vacant  War 
Office  was  filled  by  the  transfer  from  another  depart- 
ment of  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  who  was  destined  to 
remain  at  his  new  post  as  long  as  Mr  Cardwell  did,  and 
to  leave  behind  him,  too,  a  very  honourable  record  of 
useful  and  progressive  achievement. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Stanhope  was  the  second  son  of 
the  fifth  Earl  Stanhope.  He  went  from  Harrow  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  quite  a  good  cricketer, 
football-player,  athlete,  and  shot,  in  spite  of  an  apparently 
rather  fragile  physique.  For  a  time  he  practised  with 
some  success  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  but  politics 
soon  claimed  his  undivided  attention,  and,  having 
entered  Parliament  at  the  age  of  thirty  in  1870,  he  be- 
came eight  years  later  Indian  Under-Secretary.  In 
1886  he  was  for  a  time  first  Colonial  and  then  Indian 
Secretary  of  State  in  Lord  Salisbury's  second  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  obeyed 
the  summons  to  take  over  the  War  Office  from  Mr  Smith 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  received  the  seals  of  his 
new  appointment  in  January  1887  and  retained  them 
until  July  1892. 

Mr  Stanhope's  first  care  was  to  complete  as  far  as 
possible  the  Cardwellian  reforms,  more  particularly  by 
allotting  to  all  Regular  and  Auxiliary  troops  specific 
spheres  of  action  on  the  outbreak  of  war.     This  was  a 
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matter  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  greatly  at 
heart,  and  he  had  worked  hard  to  impress  his  views 
upon  several  successive  Secretaries  of  State  for  War. 
But  the  Duke  was  mainly  interested  in  mobilization 
for  war  outside  the  British  Isles,  and  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  civilian  War  Ministers  would  go  to 
any  length  in  that  direction  before  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  arrangements  for  home  defence  were  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  state.  This  was  the  line  taken  by  Mr. 
Stanhope,  and  throughout  his  fairly  long  term  of  office 
we  see  foreign  military  policy  subordinated,  perhaps 
naturally  and  necessarily,  to  domestic  considerations. 
He  was  the  first  to  give  the  volunteers  a  definite  place 
in  the  scheme  of  national  defence,  and  this  fact  alone 
sets  his  tenure  of  the  War  Secretaryship  well  above 
those  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 

But  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  Mr.  Stanhope  did  ex- 
cellent work.  He  saw  clearly  that  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Cardwellian  reforms  on  a  firm 
basis  there  were  two  tendencies  to  be  checked.  One 
was  diffusion  of  responsibility,  the  other  centralization 
of  business.  One  might  seem  to  correct  the  other,  but 
in  practice  the  two  evils  were  distinct.  As  regards  the 
first,  we  have  already  seen  that  under  Mr.  Cardwell's 
War  Office  Act  of  1870,  there  were  three  principal  de- 
partments, (i)  the  Military  Department  under  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, (2)  a  Control  or  production  and  supply 
Department  under  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  (3)  a  Finance  Department  under  the  Financial 
Secretary.  Mr.  Stanhope  considered  the  second  of  these 
superfluous  and  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  29 
December,  1887,  and  another  dated  21  February,  1888, 
he  suppressed  the  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance  and 
his  Department  altogether,  making  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  responsible  for  the  housing,  clothing,  food, 
and  armament  of  the  soldier  as  well  as  for  his  discipline 
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and  training,  and  the  Financial  Secretary  responsible 
not  only  for  accountancy  and  so  forth,  but  also,  largely 
speaking,  for  production.  The  idea  was  to  make  the 
two  Departments,  Mihtary  and  Civil,  interdependent, 
the  head  of  the  former  having  to  look  to  the  latter  for 
the  wherewithal  to  equip  his  forces,  while  the  Financial 
Secretary,  as  head  of  the  Civil  Department,  depended 
on  the  economical  administration  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  enable  him  to  make  both  ends  meet.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  jealous 
of  efficiency  and  taking  care  it  was  not  jeopardized  by 
undue  cheeseparing,  on  the  other  the  Financial  Secret- 
ary keenly  watching  the  Military  Department  to  see 
that  it  did  not  traverse  the  strict  regulations  as  to  ex- 
penditure. In  the  Military  Department  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  was  clearly  known,  while  the 
Financial  Secretary  was  equally  well  aware  of  the  limit 
to  which  he  could  economize  without  giving  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief a  reasonable  excuse  for  saying  that 
efficiency  was  being  impaired.  In  the  circumstances 
the  system  worked  on  the  whole  very  well  and  remained 
in  force  until  1895,  when,  as  we  shall  see,  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  longer  a  Royal  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, entirely  new  arrangements  became 
necessary,  which  in  turn  have  since  been  substantially 
modified. 

In  connection  with  this  readjustment  of  War  Office 
machinery  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
Central  Department,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in 
Chapter  XV.,  (page  191),  remained  unchanged.  As 
regards  the  Manufacturing  Departments  an  important 
alteration  was  made,  these  being  now  put  altogether  on 
a  civil  commercial  basis  and  paid  for  the  stores  they 
produced  by  the  Department  of  Government  which  used 
them.  Woolwich  in  this  way  was  greatly  affected.  The 
former  system  had  been  to  concentrate  stores  at  Woolwich 
16 
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in  immense  quantities  ;  under  Mr  Stanhope  such  stores 
as  were  required  for  the  Army  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
drawn  from  Woolwich  and  paid  for,  and  then  distributed 
to  the  various  District  Commands. 

This  policy  of  decentralization  was  carried  by  Mr. 
Stanhope  to  considerable  lengths  and  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  great  authority  and  independence  which  is  enjoyed 
to-day  by  those  holding  the  great  Army  Commands. 
His  efforts  were  directed  towards  constituting  each 
military  district  as  a  separate  centre  of  action,  the  in- 
tention being,  in  the  words  of  the  Army  Book,  that  "  each 
should  have  within  itself  its  own  staff,  its  complement  of 
stores,  and,  except  as  regards  very  perishable  supplies,  all 
the  apparatus  required  for  the  instant  mobilization  of 
the  Reserves  and  Auxiliary  Forces  which  are  to  assemble 
within  its  territory." 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  record  of  Mr. 
Stanhope's  varied  activities  it  will  be  convenient  here  to 
interpolate  one  of  our  periodical  reviews  of  War  Office 
personnel.  In  1888,  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Stanhope's 
tenure,  we  find  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  still  at  the  head 
of  the  Military  Department,  but  with  a  title  which  re- 
flected his  increased  authority.  In  the  previous  year  he 
had  been  appointed  de  jure  as  well  de  facto  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  he  was  no  longer  merely  Field-Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief,  a  distinction  with,  constitutionally 
speaking,  a  difference,  as,  unless  the  office  is  granted 
away,  the  Sovereign  is  Commander-in-Chief.  But  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  power  in  his  new 
position.  Under  the  Patent  granting  him  the  office 
he  could  not  issue  commissions,  as  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  empowered  to  do  when  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Under 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Wolseley  was  still  Adjutant- 
General,  but  there  was  a  new  Quartermaster-General  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and  Sir  George  Harmon 
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was  Military  Secretary  in  place  of  Sir  E.  A.  Whitmore. 
Sir  Lothian  Nicholson  was  Inspector-General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, Sir  H.  J.  Alderson  Director  of  Artillery,  Lieut.- 
General  Henry  Brackenbury  Director  of  Military  In- 
telligence, Sir  Thomas  Crawford  still  Director-General, 
Medical  Department,  and  Sir  Robert  Biddulph  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education.  The  Surveyor-General 
of  Ordnance  had,  as  noted  above,  disappeared,  the  last 
holder  of  the  ofhce  being  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  S.  Stafford 
Northcote,  afterwards  Lord  Northcote  and  Governor  of 
Bombay,  who  had  previously  served  as  Financial  Secretary 
in  1885  under  Mr.  Smith  and  had  been  succeeded  in  that 
post  by  Mr.  Herbert,  now  Lord,  Gladstone.  The  Financial 
Secretary  under  Mr.  Stanhope  was  the  Hon.  W.  St  John 
Brodrick,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
now  Lord  Midleton,  who  had  succeeded  Mr,  Herbert 
Gladstone  in  1886.  In  the  Civil  Department,  under  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Sir  Ralph  Knox,  Mr.  Nepean,  and  Mr.  Ramsay 
were  Accountant-General,  Director  of  Contracts,  and 
Director  of  Clothing,  respectively.  The  newly-created 
Director-Generalship  of  Ordnance  Factories  was  held  by 
Major-General  E.  Maitland.  The  Parliamentary  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  was  Lord  Harris,  who  in  1886  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Sandhurst,  and  who  afterwards  became,  like 
him,  and  like  Lord  Northcote,  Governor  of  Bombay. 
Sir  Ralph  Thompson  and  Colonel  H.  G.  Deedes  were 
still,  respectively.  Permanent  Under-Secretary  and 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  passing  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  as  his  Private  Secretary  Mr.  Stanhope 
had  a  rising  young  official,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Guy,  Fleetwood 
Wilson,  who  has  since  attained  great  distinction,  first 
as  Lord  Kitchener's  Financial  Adviser  in  South  Africa, 
and  later  as  Financial  Member  of  the  Indian  Viceregal 
Council.  Mr.  Fleetwood  Wilson  had  previously  acted  as 
Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  with 
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Mr.  Stanhope's  successor.  In  1893  he  became  Director  of 
Clothing,  and  in  1898  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
His  special  gift  was  finance,  but  his  all-round  ability 
and  many  accomplishments  made  him,  like  another  well- 
known  public  servant,  a  veritable  "  prince  of  private 
secretaries,"  and,  industrious  as  he  was,  Mr.  Stanhope 
could  hardly  have  got  through  the  mass  of  work  but  for 
the  level  head  and  business-like  qualities  of  his  right- 
hand  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  the  famous  Hartington  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  "  the  civil  and 
professional  administration  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Departments  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  Treasury."  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  were  among  the 
members  of  this  Commission  which  reported  in  1890,  and 
recommended,  without  any  immediate  result,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commander-in-Chiefship  and  the  creation  of 
a  Naval  and  Military  Council.  The  former  subversive 
proposal  was  explained  by  Lord  Hartington  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  July  1890,  and  which,  in  view  of  later 
happenings,  is  of  great  historical  interest.  "  We  have 
felt,"  he  said,  "  that  under  our  Constitution  it  is  im- 
possible to  place  any  direct  control  over  the  Army  and 
over  Army  organization  in  the  hands  of  any  man  except 
one  who  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons."  He  went  on  to  discuss  with  his  usual 
freedom  and  directness  the  objections  to  placing  between 
the  Parliamentary  chief  and  the  heads  of  the  various 
departments  one  great  military  officer  to  whom  all  other 
departmental  officers  were  subordinate,  and  in  whom  all 
the  lines  of  administration  were  concentrated.  Such  an 
arrangement,  he  argued,  tended  to  diminish  the  efficiency 
of  any  War  Office  Council,  because  it  stifled  that  freedom 
of  discussion  which  alone  enabled  a  civilian  Minister  to 
make  right  and  just  decisions  on  War  Office  administration. 
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Incidentally  the  Hartington  Commission  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  new  department,  "  freed  from  all  executive 
functions  and  charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of  pre- 
paring plans  of  military  operations,  collecting  and  co- 
ordinating information  of  all  kinds,  and  generally  tender- 
ing advice  upon  all  matters  of  organization  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Army  for  war."  This  department  was 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  on  what 
was  now  the  Continental  model.  To  this  particular 
recommendation  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  had 
otherwise  concurred  in  the  Report,  especially  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  should  be 
advised  by  a  council  of  military  departmental  heads, 
objected  on  the  rather  strange  ground  that  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff  and  his  subordinates  would  not  have  enough 
to  do,  and  might  be  tempted  to  create  a  field  for  them- 
selves. In  the  larger  department  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff  which  has  since  materialized  lack 
of  occupation  has  certainly  not  proved  a  cause  of 
complaint. 

The  proposition  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Chiefship, 
endorsed  as  it  was  by  leading  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  could  hardly  have  been  pleasing  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  it  says  much  for  his  personal  popularity 
and  influence  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  with 
the  Commission's  recommendation.  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  the  writing  on  the  wall,  and  at  no  distant  date  both 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Army  were  to  realize 
that  the  day  of  the  interpolation  of  that  "  one  great 
military  officer  "  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  departmental  heads  was  coming  slowly  but 
surely  to  an  end. 

In  1889  Mr.  Stanhope  revised  the  conditions  for  the 
promotion  and  retirement  of  officers  and  made  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  General  officer  dependent  in  future  upon 
selection.     In  1891  he  caused  a  Committee  to  be  assembled 
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under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Wantage,  who  as  Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay  had  been  Financial  Secretary  1877-80,  to 
inquire  into  the  terms  and  conditions  of  service  in  the 
Army.  This  Committee  issued  what  Mr  Stanhope 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as  "an 
over-ambitious,  contradictory,  and  somewhat  useless 
Report,"  and  its  costly  and  far-reaching  recommendations 
were  not  adopted. 

When  we  add  to  the  above  record  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  secured  four  millions  for  the  building  of  new 
barracks,  that  he  introduced,  amid  a  storm  of  controversy, 
a  magazine  rifle,  and  that  he  interested  himself  personally 
and  warmly  in  the  question  of  the  employment  in  civil  life 
of  reservists  and  discharged  soldiers,  it  is  easy  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
industrious  and  practical,  and,  on  the  whole,  most  suc- 
cessful Secretaries  of  State  for  War  the  Army  has  ever 
had.  He  was  not  popular,  owing  largely  to  the  extent  to 
which  so  many  of  his  reforms  and  retrenchments  affected 
existing  interests,  but,  as  a  biographer  remarks,  he  "  had 
the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  by  those  who 
knew  him  was  greatly  respected  as  a  conscientious  public 
servant  and  high-minded  gentleman.  His  work  really 
killed  him,  for  it  was  from  the  effects  of  it  that  he  died  in 
December  1893 — having  left  the  War  Office  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  in  July  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  fourth  Administration  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  for  War  went,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  who,  after  pursuing  for 
some  two  years  an  extremely  cautious  and  rather  indolent 
policy,  was  reappointed  to  the  same  office  under  Lord 
Rosebery  in  March  1894.  The  story  of  what  followed 
in  the  next  fifteen  months  must  be  briefly  told,  but  it  is 
full  of  historical,  political,  and  military  interest.  For 
some  time  past  "  C.-B.  "  had  been  quietly  arranging  the 
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retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  now  reached 
an  age  at  which  it  was  obviously  desirable  that  he  should 
vacate  his  extremely  onerous  and  responsible  post.  The 
matter  was  one  of  great  delicacy  for  the  Duke  was  not 
easily  persuaded,  and  clung  to  his  position  with  a  tenacity 
which  was  hardly  dignified.  After  some  procrastination 
H.R.H.  wrote  to  the  Queen  and  asked  her  opinion  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Her  Majesty's  reply  was  extremely 
kind,  and  full  of  tender  regard  for  her  cousin's  suscepti- 
bilities, but  it  gave  the  Duke  clearly  to  understand  that  any 
further  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Government  would 
be  futile.  The  matter  was  accordingly  arranged,  and 
on  a  June  evening  in  1895  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  announce  the  impending 
retirement  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

After  making  the  announcement,  which  was  received 
of  course  with  great  interest,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  went  on  to  speak  of  other  things,  little  thinking  that 
in  a  few  short  hours  his  own  retirement  from  the  position 
of  a  great  officer  of  State  would  be  under  consideration. 
The  blow  came  suddenly  and  dramatically.  Asked  by 
Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  by  whom  it  would  seem  the  coup 
had  been  skilfully  prepared,  as  to  the  reserves  of  cordite 
and  other  small  arms  ammunition,  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man admitted  that  they  were  not  as  large  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Mr.  Brodrick  promptly  moved  the  reduction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War's  salary  on  the  ground 
that,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  these  reserves,  the 
safety  of  the  country  was  endangered,  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  by  132  votes  against  125.  The  Government 
recognized  the  defeat  and  resigned,  and  in  July  1895  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  in  Lord  Salisbury's  third  Administration. 

We  may  here  conveniently  anticipate  the  course  of 
events  to  the  extent  of  stating  that  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment made  no  difference  to  the  question  of  the  Duke  of 
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Cambridge's  retirement.  H.R.H.  ceased  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  31  October,  1895,  after  having  held  the 
mihtary  headship  of  the  Army  for  over  thirty-nine  years, 
and  his  retirement  was  naturally  viewed  in  many  quarters 
with  deep  and  even  affectionate  regret.  He  had  grown 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  our  Army  to  an  extent  unpre- 
cedented, perhaps,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  there  was  no  question,  of  course,  of  his 
intense  devotion  to  the  Service  and  his  unflagging  interest 
in  everything  connected  with  it.  H.R.H. ,  too,  had 
many  characteristics  which  endeared  him  to  the  Army, 
as  they  did,  indeed,  to  the  public.  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
often  disagreed  with  him,  and  who  was  very  different 
from  him  in  temperament,  wrote  that  no  one  who  had 
served  as  he  had  done  for  many  years  on  the  Duke's 
staff  "  could  fail  to  love  his  amiable  qualities,  or  to  admire 
his  manliness  of  feeling.  His  honesty  of  purpose,  loyalty 
to  the  Army,  devotion  to  duty,  sincere  patriotism  and 
deep  and  real  attachment  to  his  Queen  and  country,  per- 
vaded all  he  did." 

In  addition,  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  sagacity 
and,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Crimean  period,  of 
much  military  aptitude.  Within  his  limits  he  was  a 
keen  and  discriminating  soldier,  a  good  judge  of  men, 
and  his  minutes  and  correspondence  are  full  of  admirable 
good  sense  conveyed  in  clear  and  sometimes  quite  forcible 
language.  In  his  relations  with  the  Army  he  maintained 
consistently  an  attitude  of  much  dignity,  and  his  high 
standard  of  personal  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  Royal 
head  of  a  great  and  highly-disciplined  Service. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  that  must  in  justice  be  said 
to  the  doubtful  credit  of  the  Duke  as  an  administrator 
and  a  man.  He  had  the  temperament  of  a  first-class 
autocrat  without  a  full  measure  of  corresponding  ability, 
and,  but  for  the  very  effective  way  in  which  he  was  con- 
trolled by  several  strong  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  he 
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would  probably  have  developed  a  sort  of  military  tyranny 
— using  the  word  in  its  classical  sense — of  the  most 
hopelessly  inelastic  and  unprogressive  description.  He 
would  never  alter  any  decision  he  had  made,  however 
rankly  unjust,  unless  practically  forced  to  do  so,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to 
it,  he  would  have  filled  the  Army  with  "  bow  and  arrow 
generals  "  like  himself.  Nothing  but  absolutely  monu- 
mental self-esteem  could  have  enabled  him  to  go  on 
year  after  year  holding  the  Chiefship  to  the  exclusion  of 
younger  men,  to  whom  in  point  of  warlike  experience 
he  was  as  an  infant.  When  at  the  end  he  was  simply 
forced  to  go  he  exhibited  a  limpet-like  attachment  to 
his  post,  and  a  regard  for  the  emoluments  connected  with 
it,  which  in  the  case  of  a  lesser  personage  might  have 
provoked  some  very  outspoken  criticism,  and  which,  as 
it  was,  produced  some  rather  disparaging  comment. 

A  curious  tradition  with  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge is  that  he  repeatedly  threatened  to  resign  unless 
this  or  that  demand  which  he  had  to  make  "  for  the 
good  of  the  Service  "  were  not  complied  with.  The 
writer  regrets  that  he  has  been  unable  to  trace  the  slightest 
justification  for  this  amiable  myth.  Of  disagreements 
between  the  Duke  and  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  there 
is  a  copious  record.  But  in  every  case  in  which  the 
civilian  head  of  the  Army  laid  stress  upon  an  important 
change  or  innovation  we  seem  to  find  the  Duke  giving 
way  in  the  end  with  almost  surprising  tameness.  Of 
protests  written  and  spoken  he  was  unsparing  but,  as  far 
as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  he  never  once 
seriously  offered  to  resign  even  when,  as  he  must  have 
thought,  the  best  interests  of  the  Army  were  being  most 
grievously  imperilled. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
LORD  WOLSELEY  AND  LORD  ROBERTS 

MR.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  had  intended 
on  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
to  promote  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  since  1890 
had  been  Adjutant-General,  to  be  the  chief  mihtary  ofhcer 
of  the  Army  under  a  new  dispensation,  which  should  to 
some  extent  carry  out  the  propositions  of  the  Hartington 
Commission.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  gallant  fighting  soldier  and  a  useful  staff  officer 
before  he  came  to  Pall  Mall,  but  as  Adjutant-General  he 
rapidly  attained  a  position  different  from  that  held  by 
any  occupant  of  the  billet  before  or  since.  A  man  of 
large  private  means  and  great  independence  of  character 
he  was  able  to  maintain  towards  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Royal  Commander-in-Chief  an 
attitude  of  far  less  studied  deference  than  it  had  been 
necessary  for  Lord  Wolseley  to  exhibit  in  his  relations 
towards  officials  upon  whose  favour  he  was  so  largely 
dependent.  Moreover,  Sir  Redvers  was  also  an  extremely 
able  office  chief,  clear-headed,  broad-minded,  and  essenti- 
ally dominant.  The  result  was  that  in  a  few  years  he 
lifted  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  to  a  plane  per- 
ceptibly higher  than  that  on  which  the  other  War  Office 
Departments  stood,  and  for  a  considerable  period  he  was, 
next  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  distinctly  the  most  power- 
ful officer  in  the-  Army.  In  view  of  the  Hartington 
Commission  Report  and  of  the  President's  explanation 
of  it  quoted  on  page  244,  this  was  a  curious  circumstance. 
For   now  we  see  interposed  between   the   Secretary  of 
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State  for  War  and  the  heads  of  departments  not  one 
but  two  great  military  officers,  of  whom,  incidentally,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  exercised  the  more  real  power 
and  influence. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Rosebery  Administration 
the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  on  the  Duke's  retire- 
ment was  thrown  into  the  melting-pot.  There  was  a  good 
good  deal  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  several 
strings  were  vigorously  pulled,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  this  narrative  to  say  that  in  the  end  Lord 
Wolseley  who,  since  giving  up  the  Adjutant-Generalship, 
had  been  General  Commanding  the  Forces  in  Ireland, 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  as  from  i  November, 
1895.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  him  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  offices  at  Army  Headquarters 
would  shortly  be  carried  out,  and  that,  as  to  a  great 
extent  the  recommendations  of  the  Hartington  Com- 
mission would  have  to  be  followed,  the  position  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  necessarily  be  shorn  of  much  of 
its  existing  responsibility  and  power. 

On  21  November,  1895,  an  Order  in  Council  was 
issued  defining  the  new  system,  the  central  idea  of  which 
was  the  creation  of  a  War  Office  Council  composed  of 
the  great  Staff  Officers  of  the  Army,  the  individual 
members  of  which  should  have  access  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  be  liable  to  be  called  into  direct 
consultation  by  him,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Of  course  the  effect  of  this  was 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  position 
very  considerably,  and  Lord  Wolseley  was  naturally 
sore  upon  the  subject.  But  it  seems  quite  clear  that  he 
accepted  the  Chiefship  knowing  well  that  some  such 
change  would  be  made.  Again,  any  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  who  in  the  altered  circumstances,  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  out  of  the  way,  failed  to  make  some  effort 
to  carry  out   the  recommendations  of   the   Hartington 
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Commission,  would  have  not  only  incurred  a  very  heavy 
responsibility,  but  exposed  himself  to  damaging  criticism 
from  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman — he  was  given  the 
G.C.B.  on  leaving  office — and  other  Liberals  interested 
in  and  impressed  by  the  Report  in  question. 

Under  the  new  system  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
little  more  than  primus  inter  pares,  his  colleagues  being 
the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Ordnance.  The  Commander-in-Chief  had  under 
him  the  Military  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  Military 
Intelligence,  and  was  responsible  for  appointments,  pro- 
motions, collection  of  information,  and  the  distribution 
and  mobilization  of  the  Army.  The  Adjutant-General 
looked  after  discipline,  training,  and  recruiting.  The 
Quartermaster-General  dealt  with  supply  and  transport 
and  also  supervised  the  Pay  Department.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortifications  had  charge  of  fortifications, 
store  buildings,  and  barracks,  and  advised  on  all  questions 
concerning  the  R.E.  The  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance 
— changed  in  1899  to  Director-General  of  Ordnance — 
administered  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  and  Corps, 
and  had  charge  of  all  warlike  stores  and  equipment. 
The  changes  introduced,  it  will  be  noted,  were  purely 
military,  both  the  Central  and  the  Financial  Secretary's 
Department  remaining  as  they  had  been  in  1888. 

From  this  point  onward  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal 
closely  with  the  personal  side  of  the  War  Office,  as  the 
majority  of  those  who  will  be  mentioned  are  not  only 
happily  living  but  well  in  the  public  eye.  But  a  few 
lines  as  to  members  of  the  hierarchy  at  the  close  of  1895 
may  be  both  interesting  and  useful.  Of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
speak  in  view  of  the  commanding  position  which  he  still 
occupies  in  political  life.  But  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to 
mention    that    not    only   had    Lord    Lansdowne   served 
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previously  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1872-4, 
but  he  had  also  only  recently  returned  from  India  where 
he  had  been  closely  engaged  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
local  armies  in  co-operation  with  Sir  George  White. 
Further,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  remembered  that 
the  noble  Marquis  was  at  one  time,  like  Mr.  St.  John 
Brodrick  and  Colonel  Seely,  a  Yeomanry  officer,  the  corps 
in  which  he  served  as  a  captain  being  the  Royal  Wilts 
Yeomanry  Cavalry.  Of  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick,  the 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State,  we  shall  hear 
more  presently.  In  1895  two  important  changes  took 
place  in  the  Central  Department,  Sir  Arthur,  afterwards 
Lord  Haliburton,  who  in  1891  had  succeeded  Colonel 
Deedes  as  Assistant  Under-Secretary,  becoming  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  in  succession  to  Sir  Ralph  Thompson, 
and  being  succeeded  as  Assistant  Under-Secretary  by  Sir 
George  Lawson. 

By  the  retirement  of  Sir  Ralph  Thompson  a  notable 
figure  in  War  Office  history  was  relegated  to  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  private  life.  He  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Office  in  1854  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
in  which  he  had  obtained  a  temporary  appointment  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  had  risen  gradually  until  he 
became  successively  Chief  Clerk  (1871),  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  (1877),  and  Under-Secretary  of  State  (1878). 
The  writer  remembers  being  introduced  to  Sir  Ralph  in 
1880  and  being  much  impressed  by  his  perfect  official 
demeanour.  He  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  on  retire- 
ment and  died  in  December  1902.  His  successor,  Sir 
Arthur  Haliburton,  the  son  of  the  author  of  "  Sam  Slick," 
had  formerly  served  in  the  Commissariat  and  had  entered 
the  War  Office  in  1871  as  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Supplies.  He  was  another  typical  Permanent  Official  of 
the  old  style,  but  more  broad-minded  than  some  of  his 
class,  and  with  a  considerable  gift  of  lucid  literary  ex- 
pression, which  he  afterwards  utilized  in  the  contribution 
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of  long  letters  on  the  subject  of  military  organization  to 
the  "  Times." 

The  Financial  Secretary  in  1895  was  Mr.  J.  Powell 
Williams.  Under  him  in  the  Civil  Department  Sir  Ralph 
Knox  retained  the  Accountant  Generalship  until  1897, 
when  he  succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Haliburton  as  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  former 
office  by  Mr.  De  la  Bere.  Mr.  A.  Major  was  a  newly-ap- 
pointed Director  of  Contracts,  Mr.  G.  D.  Fleetwood  Wilson, 
who  had  been  appointed  Director  of  Clothing  in  1893 
and  was  engaged  in  revolutionizing  the  accountancy 
at  Pimlico,  retained  the  office,  and  Major-General  E. 
Maitland  was  still  Director-General  of  Ordnance  Factories. 

Turning  to  the  Military  Department  we  find  Sir  Red  vers 
Buller  continuing  in  his  former  post — the  Adjutant- 
Generalship — until  1897,  when  he  was  given  command 
of  the  Aldershot  District.  His  successor  was  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  had  been  Quartermaster- 
General  since  1893,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
as  well  as  respected  officers  who  ever  worked  in  Pall 
Mall.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Reginald  Gipps,  who  had 
been  Military  Secretary  since  1892,  "  carried  on  "  until 
1896,  and  was  then  replaced  by  Major-General  Coleridge 
Grove.  Major-General  Robert  Grant's  term  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortifications,  which  would  ordinarily  have 
expired  in  1896,  was  extended  to  1898.  In  1895  the 
title  of  Director  of  Artillery  was  changed  under  the  new 
organization  to  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance  and  Lieut.- 
General  Markham  was  appointed  to  the  post. 

In  1895,  again,  Major-General  E.  F.  Chapman,  a  dis- 
tinguished Gunner  officer,  who  had  been  Quartermaster- 
General  in  India,  was  still  Director  of  Military  Intelligence, 
but  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  Sir  John 
Ardagh.  The  Director-General,  Medical  Department, 
was  that  fine  outspoken  veteran,  Surgeon-General  W. 
A.  Mackinnon,  affectionately  known   to   many  Crimean 
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comrades  as  "  Jock."  Finally,  there  was  a  new  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education,  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
W.  Wilson,  of  "  From  Korti  to  Khartum  "  renown. 

The  new  organization  was  in  many  ways  a  shipshape 
one,  in  outline  resembling  that  in  existence  at  the  present 
day.  At  the  head  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  under  him,  co-ordinately  responsible  for  their  several 
departments,  were  five  (as  against  four  at  present)  great 
military  officers,  each  of  whom  had  access  to,  and  could  be 
consulted  by,  the  Secretary  of  State  independently  of  any 
intervening  authority.  The  weak  point  in  the  system 
was  the  retention  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefship.  To 
call  a  man  a  Commander-in-Chief  who  in  his  relations 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  on  the  same  level 
with  his  Adjutant-General,  Quartermaster-General,  and 
Inspectors-General  of  Fortifications  and  Ordnance,  was 
in  any  case  a  mistake,  but  it  was  especially  the  case  when 
the  officer  thus  placed  in  an  altogether  false  position  was 
Lord  Wolseley.  To  him  the  incongruity  of  the  circum- 
stances was  especially  galling,  for  he  had  himself  served 
as  Adjutant-General  and  Quartermaster-General  under 
a  very  different  regime,  and  must  for  years  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when,  as  the  real  military 
head  of  the  Army,  he  would  stand  between  the  depart- 
mental heads  and  the  Parliamentary  chief  as  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  had  done  for  nearly  forty  years.  A  lesser 
man  might  have  made  the  situation  at  any  rate  comfort- 
able by  accepting  the  altered  circumstances  and  trusting 
to  his  colleagues  to  yield  him  some  measure  of  loyal 
deference.  A  stronger  and  more  independent  one  would 
have  levelled  up  his  office — just  as  Red  vers  Buller  did  the 
Adjutant-Generalship  in  the  early  nineties — until  it 
assumed  a  distinct  importance  closely  comparable  with 
that  which  it  had  formerly  possessed. 

Wolseley  was  certainly  not  a  small  man,  but  in  his 
tenure  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefship  he  showed  plainly 
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that  he  was  not  a  really  great  one.     Of  him  it  might  truly 
be  said  as  Tacitus  says  of  Galba,  that  he  was  omnhim 
consensu  capax  imperii  nisi  impcrasset.      He  harped  so 
much  on  the  drawbacks  of  his  position  that  he  forgot  or 
failed  to  realize  a  good  deal,  the  appreciation  of  which 
would  have  made  things  very  much  easier  for  him  and 
for  those  officially  connected  with  him.     The  outstand- 
ing facts  were,  first,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
as  such  was  absolutely  and  invincibly  master  of  the  situa- 
tion ;   secondly,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time 
being  was  a  man  of  quite  imusual  ability  and  strength 
of  character,  who  as  an  ex- Viceroy  of  India  was  quite 
capable  of  handling  even  exalted  officials  with  firmness  ; 
thirdly,  that  Lord  Wolseley,  even  if  he  had  been  in  a 
position  to  snap  his  fingers  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
face,  was  no  longer  the  idol  of  the  public,  which  would 
have  been  quite  content  to  see  either  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught   or   Lord   Roberts   Commander-in-Chief,    and   to 
which  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  that 
office  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State  appealed  very  little. 
Something  of  all  this  no  doubt  Lord  Wolseley  realized, 
but  hardly  all.     Finally,  he  seemed  to  forget  that  he  had 
accepted  the  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with 
his  eyes  wide  open  to  what  was  bound  to  happen  in  a 
few  months. 

An  interesting  side-light  on  the  uncomfortable  state 
of  affairs  which  existed  at  the  War  Office  during  Lord 
Wolseley's  tenure  of  the  Chiefship  is  afforded  by  a 
striking  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XLIX.  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  delightful  reminiscences  "  From 
Midshipman  to  Field  Marshal."  Sir  Evelyn  starts  by 
explaining  that  the  Order  in  CouncO  under  which  the 
War  Office  was  at  the  time  administered  had  placed  the 
heads  of  the  great  departments  in  a  position  of  quasi- 
independence  by  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  at  his  option. 
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He  goes  on  to  reveal  the  curious  fact  that,  when  he 
became  Adjutant-General,  the  Commander-in-Chief  or- 
dered Sir  Evelyn  to  address  him  on  any  matters  which 
he  desired  to  place  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  and 
therefore,  although  Lord  Lansdowne  minuted  papers 
to  me,  he  received  them  back  through  Lord  Wolseley  : 
I  therefore  had  no  independent  position.  In  regard 
to  plans,  as  Adjutant-General  I  never  knew  of  one  plan 
of  military  operations.  The  expression  used  frequently 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  House,  '  My  Military 
Advisers,'  implied  only  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Director-General  of  Military  Intelligence." 

There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  impro- 
priety of  Lord  Wolseley's  procedure  in  this  matter.  By 
depriving  the  Adjutant-General  of  even  the  quasi-inde- 
pendence  with  which  the  Order  in  Council  had  invested 
that  official  he  was  clearly  contravening  the  spirit  at 
any  rate  of  the  regulations  to  which  he  was  just  as 
amenable  as  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  had  himself 
to  thank  for  what  followed  in  the  shape  of  an  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  civilian  superior,  more 
serious  perhaps  than  any  which  has  ever  arisen  between 
the  two  "  sides  "  of  the  War  Office. 

Upon  this  uncomfortable  condition  of  affairs  the  war 
in  South  Africa  supervened,  bringing  in  its  train  con- 
sequences of  immense  and  many-sided  significance  to 
every  branch  of  our  military  system.  To  these  only  a 
passing  and  partial  glance  can  be  given  in  these  pages, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  have  from  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  the  satisfactory  record  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  notification  of  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves 
was  on  this  occasion  dispatched  from  the  War  Office 
and  acted  upon.  Sir  Evelyn,  as  Adjutant-General, 
received  at  11.45  a.m.  on  7  November,  1899,  the  Queen's 
authority  to  call  out  the  Reserves,  and,  the  lines  having 
been   cleared  by   permission,   previously   obtained  from 
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the  Post  Office,  Districts  were  notified  within  half  an 
hour,  and  by  2  o'clock  in  most  of  them  the  posters 
summoning  the  reservists  were  out.  Colonel  Stop- 
ford  of  the  Mobilization  Division  came  into  Sir  Evelyn's 
office  radiant  with  the  news  of  this  smart  achievement, 
and  remarked,  "  and  now  I  shall  go  away  and  buy  old 
furniture."  Sir  Evelyn  asked  what  was  the  joke,  and 
was  told  in  reply  that  "  That  is  what  Count  von  Moltke 
did  after  he  had  telegraphed  in  1870  '  Mobilise.'  " 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  during  the  ensuing  year  Lord 
Lansdowne  took  matters  in  connexion  with  the  war 
very  much  into  his  own  hands,  and  the  impression  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  that  Lord  Wolseley's  attitude  made 
any  alternative  more  or  less  impossible.  Lord  Wolseley 
has  since  died,  and  perhaps  some  indication  will  be 
forthcoming  later  of  his  failure  at  this  juncture  to 
subordinate  his  sense  of  personal  injury  to  national 
considerations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  likely 
that  anyone  will  succeed  in  seriously  reducing  the  credit 
due  to  Lord  Lansdowne  for  the  abihty  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  controlled  and  represented  the  War 
Office  during  this  exceptionally  trying  period.  "  If 
it  were  not  so  sad,"  writes  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  "  the 
animadversion  of  the  Press  on  his  want  of  vigour  as 
War  Minister  would  have  been  comical.  He  added 
ten  Line  battalions,  one  of  Irish  Guards,  and  330  field 
guns  to  the  Army." 

Lord  Lansdowne  left  the  War  Office  in  November 
1900  to  become  Foreign  Secretary,  and  it  was  generally 
anticipated  in  well-informed  circles  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  who  had  been 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  since  1898,  having 
replaced  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  on  the  latter's 
transference  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr.  Wyndham 
had  served  with  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  the  Suakin 
Expedition    of    1885    before    entering    upon    a    political 
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career  of  extraordinary  brilliance,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life  —  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  in  1913  —  was  a 
true  soldier.  He  endeared  himself  greatly  to  the  War 
Office  staff,  as  he  did  to  every  one  else  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  would  certainly  have  made  an 
intensely  sympathetic  and  probably  progressive  War 
Minister.  But  to  his  own  political  undoing  he  was 
sent  away  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Hon. 
St.  John  Brodrick,  afterwards  Lord  Midleton,  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Mr.  Wyndham  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Under-Secretary  by  Lord  Raglan,  an  ex- 
captain  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  about  the  same 
time  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Lord  Derby,  replaced 
Mr.  Powell  Williams  as  Financial  Secretary.  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  November  1900  Lord  Wolseley  relinquished 
the  Commander-in-Chiefship,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  acting 
for  a  month  pending  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  from 
South  Africa. 

Sir  Evelyn  tells  an  amusing  story  illustrating  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  when  Lord  Wolseley 's  command  termi- 
nated there  would  be  a  pretty  clean  sweep  of  those  at 
headquarters  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  him. 
Some  structural  alterations  had  been  taking  place  inside 
the  War  Office  in  connexion  with  an  air-shaft,  and  the 
carpenter's  poles  aroused  the  curiosity  of  one  of  two 
women  who  about  nine  o'clock  were  scrubbing  the  floors. 
The  Deputy-Adjutant-General,  who  had  come  very  early 
to  the  Office,  overheard  one  of  the  ladies  say,  "  Sally, 
what  'as  they  put  that  'ere  scaffolding  for  ?  "  The 
other  replied,  "  Don't  you  know  ?  That's  where  the 
new  lot's  going  to  'ang  the  old  lot  !  " 

In  1901  some  very  important  changes  took  place 
at  the  War  Office,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  powerful  Committee  presided  over  by 
an  eminent  financial  expert,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Chnton, 
Dawkins,  who  was  now  a  partner  in  the  great  City  firm 
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of  Messrs  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  but  had  previously  had 
a  distinguished  official  career,  culminating  in  the  Fin- 
ancial Membership  of  the  Indian  Viceregal  Council. 
Among  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee  were 
the  militarization  of  the  War  Office  clerical  staff,  a  pro- 
cess the  initial  step  in  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brodrick 
in  April  1901  by  the  appointment  as  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  succession  to  Sir  Ralph 
Knox,  of  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Ward.  The  latter,  an 
Army  Service  Corps  officer  of  great  distinction,  had  been 
serving  during  the  past  year  as  Director  of  Supplies  in 
South  Africa,  his  reputation  having  been  consolidated 
during  the  defence  of  Ladysmith.  The  new  departure 
was  a  striking  one,  and  there  were  not  wanting  many 
critics  and  prophets  of  failure.  But  for  thirteen 
years  Sir  Edward  Ward  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Office  clerical  establishment,  controlling  an 
organization  several  sizes  larger  than  that  controlled 
by  his  civilian  predecessors,  the  smooth  working  of 
which  was  obviously  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
organizing  capacity  of  the  man  whom  his  chief  in 
beleaguered  Ladysmith  declared  to  be  "  the  best  Com- 
missariat officer  since  Moses."  Incidentally,  Sir  Edward 
Ward  during  his  term  of  office  placed  both  Services 
under  a  deep  obligation  by  his  efforts  in  aid  of  the  move- 
ment to  find  employment  in  civil  life  for  discharged 
sailors  and  soldiers  and  reservists,  and  by  his  work  as  the 
practical  founder  of  the  Union  Jack  Club.  He  was 
succeeded  in  January  19 14  by  Sir  Reginald  Brade,  who 
had  risen  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  after  nearly  thirty 
years'  service  in  the  War  Office,  a  return  being  thus 
made  to  the  purely  civilian  headship  prevailing  from 
1871  to  1901. 

The  further  militarization  of  the  War  Office  was 
carried  out  largely  by  an  Interdepartmental  Committee 
under  Sir  Edward   Ward  himself,  with  the  result  that 
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in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  civilian  clerks  were 
withdrawn  from  the  military  divisions  of  the  War  Office, 
their  places  being  taken  by  Army  men,  among  whom 
were  a  considerable  proportion  of  retired  officers  and 
ex-soldiers. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  was  hard  at  work 
on  an  impressive  new  scheme  of  Army  organization, 
based  on  the  extent  to  which  our  military  resources 
had  been  strained  by  war  even  with  a  small  nation  like 
the  Boers.  His  plan  in  brief  was  to  adopt  the  Con- 
tinental system,  and  he  mapped  out  the  country  into 
six  great  districts,  each  providing  an  Army  Corps,  three 
of  the  corps  being  wholly,  and  three  partly,  composed 
of  Regulars.  The  scheme  failed  for  t\^-o  reasons.  The 
weight  of  expert  military  opinion  in  this  country  is 
adverse  to  the  Army  Corps  as  a  British  war  unit,  the 
large  division  being  considered  in  every  way  handier 
and  better  adapted  to  our  particular  purposes.  But 
a  still  more  serious  obstacle  in  Mr.  Brodrick's  path  was 
the  quickness  with  which  a  British  public  forgets.  While 
the  war  was  still  in  progress  or  but  lately  ended  the 
country  was  prodigal  of  its  money  in  the  earnest  hope 
of  effecting  a  valid  insurance  against  future  contin- 
gencies. But  in  a  very  few  months  the  purse-strings 
began  again  to  be  tightened,  and  the  question  to  be 
asked,  "  Can  we  afford  it  ?  " 

The  result  was  a  fiasco  for  which  Mr.  Brodrick,  least 
of  all,  is  to  be  blamed.  He  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses given  a  carte  blanche  mandate  to  place  our  military 
strength  on  a  sound  footing,  and  his  plans  were  laid 
accordingly.  But  plans  made  on  the  assumption  that 
money  will  be  forthcoming  to  carry  them  out  properly, 
soon  look  foolish  if  the  funds  for  even  bricks  and  mortar 
run  short,  and  it  was  not  long  before  critics  began  to 
jeer  at  our  "  paper  "  Army  Corps,  and  to  ask  for  some- 
thing more  shipshape  and  tangible.     At  the  end  of  1904 
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there  was  little  left  to  remind  us  of  our  Army  Corps 
organization,  but  incidentally  it  had  helped  to  assist 
the  decentralizing  policy  upon  which,  among  its  various 
recommendations,  the  Clinton  Dawkins  Committee  had 
laid  stress.  For  part  of  the  scheme  was  that  branches 
of  the  Accountant-General's  Department  should  be 
established  in  each  of  the  six  Army  Corps  Districts, 
and  the  system  was  actually  adopted  in  three. 

But  ]Mr.  Brodrick  had  much  more  to  his  credit  than 
the  Army  Corps  scheme.  He  attacked  with  vigour 
the  recruiting  problem,  and,  by  introducing  a  messing 
allowance,  gave  the  soldier  what  was  practically  a 
substantial  increase  of  pay.  He  made  an  interesting 
experiment  in  short  service  by  allowing  a  proportion 
of  men  to  enlist  for  only  three  years'  service  with  the 
colours.  He  Hnked  Mobihzation  with  Intelligence, 
making  the  former  Director  of  Intelligence  responsible 
for  both.  He  also  put  the  whole  Medical  Ser\ace  of 
the  Army  on  an  entirely  new  footing  by  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  not  only  to  bring  the  standard  of  professional 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  our  Army  doctors  up  to 
a  level  hardly  dreamed  of  two  or  three  decades  back, 
but  also  to  put  an  end  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
friction  which  formerly  existed  between  the  medical 
profession  and  the  War  Office  on  the  subject  of  mihtary 
rank. 

The  Elgin  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  South 
African  War  (1902)  dealt  to  some  extent  with  War 
Office  organization,  but,  in  view  of  the  much  more 
practical  result  of  the  Esher  Committee  of  the  following 
year,  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  Chapter,  its 
recommendations  on  this  head  are  of  little  more  than 
academic  interest.  Attention,  however,  may  be  called 
in  passing  to  a  warm  expression  of  opinion  by  Lord 
Roberts  (A.  10737)   on  the  system  of  making  the  Sec- 
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retary  of   State  for  War  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
everything  that  goes  on  in   the  Army.     Lord   Roberts 
seems  to  have  felt  as  strongly  on  this  subject  as  Lord 
Wolseley,  but  he  expressed  his  views  in  more  moderate 
language,    his    suggestion    being    that    the    War    Office 
should  be  divided  into  three  branches,  Military,  Spend- 
ing Departments,    and   Financial — all  three  with  heads 
who,  while  acting  in  consultation  with  each  other,  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     In  effect  this 
plan  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  system  in  force 
immediately  prior  to  1899,  except  that  it  involved  the 
partial  splitting  up  of  what  were  then  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  responsibilities.     But  successive  War  Ministers 
had  taken  to  heart  the  lesson  divide  d  impera  as  ap- 
plied to  the  military  side  of  the  War  Office,  and  any 
attempt  to  revive  even  temporarily  the  old  independent 
authority    of    the   Commander-in-Chief  was  foredoomed 
to  failure.     The  limit  of  concession  was  reached  when, 
in  November  1901,  the  Adjutant-General's  Department 
was  placed  directly  under  the  "  control "   of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,   the    remaining    three    great    Military 
Departments,  together  with  that  of  the  Director-General, 
Army  Medical  Service,  being  described  as  merely  under 
his   "  supervision."     His    authority   was    thus    more   or 
less  complete  as  regards  three  high  officials,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  the  Military  Secretary,  and  the  Director-General 
of  Military  Intelligence  and  Mobilization,  this  last  being 
the  new  designation  of  the  former  Director  of  Military 
Intelligence. 

During  his  tenure  Lord  Roberts  was  more  of  a  real 
Commander-in-Chief,  perhaps,  than  Lord  Wolseley  had 
ever  been.  This  was  due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  pres- 
tige which  surrounded  his  work  in  South  Africa,  but 
partly  to  the  possession  of  a  personality  which  would 
have  made  any  such  misunderstanding  as  arose  between 
Lord    Lansdowne  and  Lord  Wolseley  inconceivable  in 
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his  case.  Without  troubhng  himself  much  whether  his 
colleagues  were  independently  approaching  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War,  he  allowed  the  real  greatness 
of  his  position  to  speak  for  itself,  and  wisely  refrained 
from  publicly  complaining  of  its  drawbacks  and  limi- 
tations. Outside  the  Division  of  Mobilization  and 
Intelligence,  in  which  he  always  took  the  deepest  in- 
terest, and  which,  he  insisted,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  he 
appeared  to  concern  himself  less  with  the  work  of  the 
War  Ofhce  than  with  the  administration  of  the  Army 
in  its  more  personal  aspects.  Friction  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  thus  greatly  reduced,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  encouragement  was  not  given  to  the  influences, 
now  once  more  at  work,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Chiefship. 
Those  influences  might  possibly  have  wilted  if  Lord 
Roberts  had  boldly  asserted  himself  as  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  old  sort,  and  left  it  to  the  country  to 
support  him  in  all  reasonable  demands  on  behalf  of 
the  Army,  however  unpalatable  those  demands  might 
be  to  his  civilian  "  superior  officer." 


CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  ESHER  COMMITTEE 

THE  Royal  Commission  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Elgin  which  reported  in  1903  on  the  milit- 
ary preparations  for,  and  to  some  extent  the 
conduct  of,  the  war  in  South  Africa,  offered,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  criticism  on  the  War  Office.  But  this  may 
be  set  aside  in  view  of  the  far  more  direct,  searching,  and 
fruitful  inquiry  carried  out  later  in  1903  by  the  Esher 
Committee,  to  which  it  will  shortly  be  necessary  to  devote 
particular  attention.  In  passing,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  censoriousness  which 
prevailed  about  this  time,  with,  it  must  be  admitted, 
considerable  justification,  the  great  and  real  services  of 
the  War  Office  in  connexion  with  the  war  were  quite 
inadequately  appreciated.  An  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
work  of  his  subordinates  was  paid  by  Mr.  Brodrick  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  something  more  should 
have  been  forthcoming  to  mark  the  nation's  sense  of 
the  strain  cast  upon  the  whole  establishment  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  downwards,  a  strain  for 
which  there  were  no  compensations,  such  as  the  soldier 
has  in  the  way  of  excitement  and  possible  quick  rewards. 
For  reasons  set  forth  in  his  Preface  the  writer  does  not 
consider  that,  generally  speaking,  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  served  in  the  War  Office  places  him  at  a  disadvantage 
in  respect  to  the  production  of  this  record.  But  he  does 
feel  that  if  he,  in  common  with  hundreds  of  others  of  the 
staff,  had  worked  long  hours  for  long  and  weary  months 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  troops  at  the  front, 
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the  ordinary  routine  being  indefinitely  exceeded,  he  could 
have  made  a  more  feeling  representation  of  the  claim  of 
the  War  Office  to  a  good  deal  more  consideration  on  this 
head  than  it  has  ever  yet  received. 

In  October  1903  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  was  succeeded 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster. 
By  this  time  the  country  had  quite  cooled  on  the  Army 
Corps  scheme,  and  Mr.  Brodrick  had  further  incurred 
considerable  unpopularity  by  the  introduction  into  the 
Service  of  a  new  cap  which  roused,  as  these  things  have 
a  habit  of  doing,  antipathies  quite  as  violent  as  if  the 
Constitution  had  been  imperilled.  He  left  the  War 
Office,  accordingly,  in  no  very  triumphant  fashion,  but 
thinking  men  have  since  come  to  realize  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  best  War  Ministers  the  country  has  ever 
had,  and  not  improbably  the  one  with  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  real  military  instincts  and  sympathies.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  placed  in  a  false  position  by  a 
nation  which  did  not  know  its  own  mind,  and  he  may  be 
said  in  a  way  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  reaction 
consequent  on  a  great  and  particularly  exhausting  war. 
Army  organization  was,  perhaps,  in  any  case  not  his  strong 
point,  but  he  was  an  admirable  administrator,  hard- 
working, always  giving  of  his  best,  accessible,  and  with 
sufficient  optimism  to  push  along  under  difficulties  and 
discouragements  by  which  nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have 
been  completely  worsted.  As  Lord  Midleton  he  has  used 
to  good  purpose  in  the  Upper  House  his  wide  knowledge  of 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  Army,  and  in  private  life  he 
has  worthily  interested  himself  in  a  notable  scheme  for 
assisting  the  right  kind  of  ex-soldiers  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 

His  successor,  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  was  a  man  of  a 
very  different  type.  In  his  lifetime  he  scored  many  great 
successes  in  widely  divergent  grooves ;  much  of  what  he 
did  will  live  after  him,  and  he  rose  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  a  very  lofty  position  indeed.     Yet  to-day 
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he  is  already  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  there  is  little 
hope  that  in  the  future  he  will  ever  occupy  any  but  a 
trivial  niche  in  Fame's  temple,  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  he  lacked  elemental  greatness,  and  that  he  dissipated 
his  powers,  striking  as  they  were,  over  too  wide  an  area. 
He  was  originally  and  essentially  a  journalist,  and  a  first- 
rate  journalist,  too.  There  will  probably  never  be  any 
better  account  of  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  than  the  one  he 
contributed  to  the  "  Times  "  under  the  heading,  "  The 
Log  of  a  Landsman."  Later  he  joined  the  house  of 
Cassell  &  Co.,  and  some  of  his  minor  publications,  notably 
"  The  Laws  of  Common  Life,"  are  models  of  good  teach- 
ing effectively  conveyed.  He  would  have  made  in  many 
ways  an  ideal  Editor,  but  he  preferred  politics,  and  into 
politics,  and  subsequently  into  the  administrative  work 
of  two  great  Departments,  he  carried  the  "  cocksureness  " 
of  a  journalist  unrelieved  by  any  conspicuous  tact  or 
supported  by  any  marked  personal  dignity.  As  Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  was  far  better  placed  than 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  environment  being  one 
in  which  his  real  talents  had  some  scope,  and  no  strain 
was  put  upon  the  genius  for  reform  which  he  fancied  he 
possessed,  and  talked  or  wrote  others  into  thinking  he 
possessed,  but  in  which  he  was  really  more  deficient  than 
many  less  able  men.  As  in  several  other  prominent 
instances  connected  with  the  headship  of  our  Depart- 
ments of  State,  it  would  have  seemed  at  the  time  a  mis- 
fortune if  he  had  not  been  given  the  chance  of  putting  his 
widely  advertised  theories  into  practice,  but,  the  oppor- 
tunity having  arisen,  the  result  was  unexpectedly  poor. 

Not  that  great  things  did  not  happen  at  the  War  Office 
during  the  Arnold-Forster  tenure.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  former  underwent  the  greatest  upheaval  which  has  yet 
taken  place  in  that  institution,  and  the  one  of  which  the 
effects  are  most  likely  to  be  permanent.  But  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster    was    only   indirectly    and  to   a  limited   extent 
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responsible  for  these  changes.  In  regard  to  them  his  per- 
sonahty,  such  as  it  was,  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  others  much  stronger  and  more  commanding.  In  the 
first  place  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  was 
now  beginning  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  handling  of 
questions  affecting  the  National  security.  Under  him 
the  Defence  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  had  been  re-con- 
stituted, and  his  great  powers  of  analysis  and  compre- 
hension were  being  actively  displayed  in  acquiring  such 
a  grip,  more  especially  upon  our  military  position,  as 
probably  no  Prime  Minister — with  the  natural  exception 
of  Wellington — has  acquired  before  or  since.  Impressed 
with  the  idea  that,  while  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was 
doing  its  great  work  smoothly  and  silently,  and  that  no 
dislocation  of  the  system  was  likely  to  take  place  in  time 
of  war,  the  W'ar  Office,  in  spite  of  really  heroic  efforts, 
had  not  saved  us  from  the  commission  of  many  avoidable 
errors  and  the  reckless  waste  of  many  millions  of  money 
in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Balfour  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  assimilate  the  organization  and  -working  of  the  two 
departments.  He  accordingly  summoned  to  his  aid  a 
Committee  which  for  its  size  was  the  ablest  and  strongest 
body  of  its  kind  ever  engaged  in  conducting  a  military 
inquiry.  The  President  was  Lord  Esher,  who  had  been 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  from  1878 
to  1883,  and  had  already  attained  a  notable  reputation 
as  a  deep  and  clear-headed  thinker  on  military  subjects. 
There  were  only  two  Members,  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher, 
the  most  prominent  of  living  sailors,  who  had  already 
served  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  was  to  become 
later  one  of  the  greatest  of  First  Sea  Lords,  and  Colonel 
Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  a  Royal  Engineer  officer 
of  extraordinary  ability  and  singularly  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  experience.  Among  his  various  appointments 
Sir  John,  now  Lord  Fisher,  had  been  Admiral  Super- 
intendent of  Portsmouth  Dockyard  and  Controller  of  the 
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Navy,  and  so  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
inner  working  of  large  Service  establishments.  Sir  George 
Clarke,  now  Lord  Sydenham,  in  addition  to  his  authorship 
of  several  standard  works  dealing  with  Imperial  Defence, 
mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligent  naval  and 
military  co-operation,  had  been  Secretary  to  the  Colonial 
Defence  Committee  and  to  the  Hartington  Commission. 

To  this  remarkable  little  Committee,  which  had,  by 
the  way,  the  assistance  of  a  particularly  capable  Secretary, 
Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  Ellison,  was  entrusted  the  work  of 
reconstituting  the  War  Office  on  the  lines  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  right  thoroughly  and  expeditiously  it 
carried  out  its  task.  Its  Report  was  furnished  to  the 
Prime  Minister  in  three  Parts :  Part  I.  being  forwarded 
in  January,  Part  II.  at  the  end  of  February,  and  Part 
III.  on  9  March,  1904,  a  truly  remarkable  performance, 
considering  the  amount  of  ground  traversed  and  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  proposals  formulated. 
The  Report,  of  which  there  is  a  handy  reprint  published 
by  Clowes,  ranks  as  a  really  important  contribution  to 
military  literature,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  studied 
apart  from  the  history  which  it  made.  Its  clarity  and 
coherence  are  alike  admirable,  its  outspokenness  delight- 
ful. It  abounds  in  forcible  allusions,  as,  for  example  to 
"  the  War  Office,  where  great  changes  have  been  frequent, 
and  stability  of  administration  has  never  been  attained." 
Elsewhere  it  is  pleasantly  remarked  that,  "  while  the 
present  system  of  financial  control  is  futile  in  peace,  it  is 
ruinous  in  war."  Another  paragraph  runs,  "  It  has  been 
said  of  Napoleon  that,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  his 
personality,  he  destroyed  the  initiative  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  Generals,  discovering  too  late  the  irreparable 
loss  which  was  due  to  his  methods.  The  system  under 
which  the  British  Army  has  been  trained  has  produced  the 
same  result ;  but  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon  has  been  absent." 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Esher 
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Committee  were  promptly  followed,  the  course  will  be 
adopted  here  of  making  merely  incidental  allusions  to 
the  Report  and  proceeding  forthwith  to  discuss  the 
changes  it  brought  about.  The  eventual  result  of  these 
changes  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  work,  which  deals  with  the  War  Office  as 
it  is  at  the  time  of  publication.  But  something  must  be 
said  of  the  immediate  effect  which  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  had  upon  the  existing  condition  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  of  certain  minor  but  still  important  reforms 
introduced  in  1904,  which  have  since  undergone  consider- 
able modification. 

The  first  two  Sections  of  Part  I.  of  the  Esher  Committee 
Report  were  signed  on  11  January,  1904.  They  bore 
fruit  in  the  issue  on  February  6th  of  Letters  Patent  con- 
stituting and  appointing  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton,  Major-Generals  Charles 
Douglas,  Herbert  Plumer,  and  Sir  James  Wolfe  Murray, 
the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  and  Mr.  William  Bromley 
Davenport  (the  two  last  being,  respectively,  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary  of  State  and  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  War  Office),  members  of  an  Army  Council.  Simul- 
taneously several  important  existing  appointments  were 
abolished  as  well  as  the  old  War  Office  Council  and  the 
Army  Board. 

The  first  of  these  appointments  to  go  was  the  ofiice  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  As  to  this  the  Esher  Committee 
had  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice,  reaffirming  the 
views  of  the  Hartington  Commission  and  of  the  Members 
of  the  Elgin  War  Commission  who  signed  the  Minority 
Report,  that  the  office,  as  hitherto  defined,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  administration  of  the 
Army  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Board  or  Council. 
"  Attempts  to  combine  the  administrative  and  executive 
functions  of  the  Army  have  led  to  confusion,  to  redupli- 
cation of  work,  to  expense,  to  dual  control,  to  divided 
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responsibility,  and  ultimately  to  the  conditions  revealed 
in  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  South  African  War.  As  an  executive  Commander 
of  an  Army  scattered  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
over  Europe  and  Africa,  such  an  officer  is  an  anomaly, 
and  by  the  light  of  experience  a  mistake." 

Accordingly  after  an  existence  of  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army  disappeared.  No  sort  of  ceremony  sur- 
rounded its  abolition.  On  the  contrary  the  transition 
was  effected  very  abruptly,  and  with  but  little  of  the 
tender  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  holder  of 
the  post  which  was  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge's  retirement.  It  was  said  indeed  that  Lord 
Roberts  went  down  to  the  War  Office  one  morning  and 
found  not  only  his  occupation  gone  but  his  chair  occupied, 
so  little  pains  had  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  soften  what  must  have  been  a  cruel  blow 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country's  greatest  soldier.  Lord 
Roberts,  however,  comported  himself  with  great  fortitude 
and  dignity,  and  by  the  splendid  vigour  of  his  subsequent 
campaign  in  favour  of  National  Service  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that,  if  he  had  remained  in  office  for  another 
decade,  he  would  still  have  been  every  inch  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  regard  to  such  essential  attributes  as  energy, 
mental  capacity,  and  great-hearted  patriotism. 

With  the  Commander-in-Chief  went  the  two  great 
staff-officers  who  had  been  placed  directly  under  him  in 
the  1895  reorganization,  the  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Director-General  of  Military 
Intelligence  and  Mobilization.  The  former  was  replaced 
by  a  Military  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
position  and  duties  are  indicated  in  Chapter  XXIV. 
The  work  of  the  latter  was  merged  into  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance  and  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications 
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were  also  abolished,  their  duties  being  divided  between 
the  new  Departments  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Civil  Member  of 
the  Army  Council.  On  the  Civil  side  the  ofhce  of  Assist- 
ant-Under-Secretary  of  State  was  abolished.  The  same 
fate  overtook  the  appointments  of  Accountant-General 
and  Deputy-Accountant-General.  The  Directorship  of 
Contracts  was  wiped  out  in  1904,  but  restored  in  1907. 

Reverting  to  the  creation  of  the  Army  Council,  this,  as 
noted  above,  was  constituted  to  contain  seven  Members, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  four  Military  members,  one 
Civil  Member,  and  one  Finance  Member.  The  Military 
Members  were  classified  numerically,  the  First  Military 
Member  being  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  the  Second 
the  Adjutant-General,  the  Third  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  the  Fourth  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  In  1910  the  title  of  the  Chief  of  the  Gene- 
ral Staff  was  changed  to  "  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,"  in  order,  partly,  to  denote  more  clearly  the 
important  development  of  the  relations  between  the 
great  Department  administered  by  this  official  and  the 
Defence  Forces  of  the  various  Overseas  Dominions. 

The  Civil  Membership  of  the  Army  Council  was  made  an 
ex  officio  attribute  of  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office 
was  designated  the  Finance  Member.  The  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  became  under  the  new  regime 
Secretary  of  the  War  Office  and  Secretary  to  the  Army 
Council,  an  Assistant-Secretary  replacing  the  abolished 
Assistant-Under-Secretary  of  State. 

The  functions  of  the  departments  controlled  by  the 
Members  of  the  Army  Council  are  given  in  some  detail 
in  the  concluding  chapter,  but  may  be  glanced  at  here 
in  order  to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  lines  on  which 
the  reconstitution  of  the  War  Office,  as  recommended 
by  the  Esher  Committee,  was  actually  carried  out.     For 
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the  following  siimmar}^  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
War  Office  List,  which  deals  with  this  subject  very 
lucidly  and  compactly.  Taking  first  the  Department 
of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  we  find  this  absorbing 
the  "  Intelligence  "  duties  of  the  former  Director-General 
of  Military  Intelligence  and  Mobilization,  and  also 
matters  connected  with  military  education  and  training, 
previously  dealt  with  by  the  Adjutant-General. 

The  Adjutant-General  retained  the  work  previously 
done  by  his  Department,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
above  noted  as  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  He  was  given  charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
mobilization,  in  connexion  with  which  a  distinct  Direct- 
orate has  recently  been  formed.  In  addition  he  was 
made  responsible  for  medical  and  sanitary  matters, 
the  Director-General  of  Army  Medical  Services  being 
placed  under  him. 

The  Quartermaster-General  retained  the  work  for- 
merly done  by  his  Department,  with  the  exception  of 
the  administration  of  the  Army  Pay  Department,  and 
in  addition  was  made  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  clothing  and  equipment,  previously  the  duty  of  the 
Director-General  of  Ordnance. 

The  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance — the  revival  of 
this  interesting  old  designation  was  universally  approved — 
took  over  the  duties  formerly  assigned  to  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance,  with  the  exception  of  those  per- 
taining to  the  provision  of  clothing  and  equipment. 
His  work  also  embraced  much  of  what  had  formerly 
been  done  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Such  of  the  duties  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Forti- 
fications as  were  not  taken  over  by  the  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  were  assigned  to  the  Civil  Member, 
under  whom  a  new  Civil  sub-department,  the  Directorate 
of  Barrack  Construction,  was  formed.  He  was  also 
given  charge  of  the  Chaplains'  Department,  In  1908, 
18 
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however,  both  these  DepartmejQts  were  taken  from 
him  and  the  first  transferred  to  the  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  the  second  being  formed  into  a  branch 
administered  by  the  Secretary  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Finance  Member  was  assigned  duties  similar 
to  those  previously  performed  by  the  Financial  Sec- 
retary, and  he  was  given  in  addition  the  control  of  the 
administration  of  a  new  Accounts  Department.  As 
noted  above,  the  appointments  of  Accountant-General 
and  Deputy-Accountant-General  were  abolished,  their 
places  being  taken  by  a  Director  of  Finance,  an  As- 
sistant Director  for  Finance,  and  an  Assistant  Director 
for  Accounts.  In  1907  these  three  became  respectively 
Director-General  of  Army  Finance,  Director  for  Financial 
Services,  and  Director  for  Army  Accounts.  In  the 
same  year  the  revived  Director  of  Contracts  was  made 
responsible  to  the  Director-General  of  Finance.  In 
the  following  year  the  Director-General  of  Army  Fin- 
ance was  replaced  by  an  Assistant  Financial  Secretary, 
and  the  Contracts  Department  was  separated  from  the 
Finance  Department,  the  Director  of  Contracts  becom- 
ing immediately  responsible  to  the  Finance  Member. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  a  new  civil  branch 
called  the  Army  Accounts  Department.  This  was 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  old  Finance  Department  of  the  War 
Ofhce  with  those  of  the  old  Army  Pay  Department. 
It  was  administered  by  the  Assistant  Director,  after- 
wards the  Director,  for  Army  Accounts,  and  was  outside 
the  War  Office  proper,  in  which,  however,  a  small  |{ 
Finance  Branch  under  the  Director  for  Financial  Ser- 
vices was  retained  for  the  preparation  of  Estimates 
and  advisory  purposes.  The  Army  Accounts  Depart- 
ment remained  more  or  less  untouched  until  1910,  when 
it  was  divided  into  two,  the  accounting  and  pay  services 
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of  the  Army  being  handed  over  to  the  re-instituted  Army 
Pay  Department,  while  the  audit  duties  reverted  to  the 
War  Office. 

These  details  of  the  changes  in  respect  to  miUtary 
finance  may  seem  dreadfully  dull,  but  they  are  of  very 
considerable  importance,  if  only  as  indicating  an  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  by  the  singularly  trenchant  criticism 
directed  bj^  the  Esher  Committee  against  the  pre-1904 
arrangements.  These,  the  Committee  observes,  "  are 
to  the  last  degree  unsatisfactory.  They  do  not  con- 
duce to  economy  in  peace  ;  they  directly  promote  waste 
in  war ;  they  tend,  at  all  times,  to  combine  the  maxi- 
mum of  friction  with  the  minimum  of  efficiency."  The 
Report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  system  "  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  military  officers  are  necessarily 
spendthrifts,  and  that  their  actions  must  be  controlled 
in  gross  and  in  detail  by  civilians.  This  theory  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  unreadiness  for  war  which  has  been 
frequently  exhibited,  as  well  as  for  reckless  and  waste- 
ful expenditure."  A  little  later  occurs  the  pregnant 
sentence,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  proportion  as 
officers  are  accustomed  to  financial  responsibilities,  the 
economy,  which  they  alone  can  secure,  will  be  effected." 

Here,  in  passing,  we  find  the  keynote  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  the  Army  in  regard  to  Finance.  To  the 
highly  placed  and  responsible  military  officer  is  given 
a  measure  of  financial  freedom,  if  not  adequate  at  any 
rate  very  much  fuller  than  he  formerly  enjoyed.  Simul- 
taneously such  financial  control  and  advice  as  are  ex- 
ercised and  given  have  been  rendered  very  much  more 
expert  than  they  were  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Account- 
ant-General  himself  was  not  necessarily  a  trained 
accountant,  when  his  huge  staff  was  "  somewhat  pro- 
miscuously occupied  with  estimating,  auditing,  accounting, 
contract-making,  or  purely  clerical  duties,"  and  when 
Directors    and    Assistant    Directors    of    Contracts    were 
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appointed,  "  neither  of  whom  had  previously  any  experi- 
ence in  buying  or  any  knowledge  of  the  special  stores  to 
be  bought." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  military  and  civil  functions  of  the 
old  War  Office  were  absorbed  into  the  new  departmental 
system  there  is  no  mention  made  of  one  very  important 
function  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  of  Inspection. 
To  this  point  the  Esher  Committee  paid  particular 
attention.  In  creating  the  Army  Council,  it  had  in 
view  the  formation  of  a  "  Supreme  Administering 
Body  of  the  Military  Forces."  The  executive  com- 
mand of  the  Army  was  to  be  vested  in  Generals  outside 
the  War  Office,  who  were  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  training  and  efficiency  of  all  troops  within  their 
districts.  Here  was  decentralization  of  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  kind,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee, independent  Inspection  was  necessary  "  for 
the  information  and  the  protection  of  the  Council." 
Accordingly  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces,  with 
subordinate  Inspectors  for  different  branches  and  arms 
of  the  Service,  was  appointed  by  Order  in  Council  in 
August  1904,  "  under  the  orders  and  direction  of  the 
Army  Council,  to  review  generally,  and  to  report  to 
the  Army  Council  on,  the  practical  results  of  the  policy 
of  the  Council,  and  for  that  purpose  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  training  and  efficiency  of  all  troops  under 
the  control  of  the  Home  Government,  on  the  suitability 
of  their  armament  and  equipment,  on  the  condition 
of  fortifications  and  defences,  and  generally  on  the 
readiness  and  fitness  of  the  Army  for  war." 

The  personalities  of  the  members  of  the  first  Army 
Council  are  indicated  in  the  Letters  Patent  quoted  on 
p.  270.  The  first  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces  was 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  held  the  appoint- 
ment until  1907,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
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French,  from  whom  Sir  Charles  Douglas  "  took  over  " 
in  March  1912.  In  August  1910  the  title  of  the  office 
was  changed  to  Inspector-General  of  the  Home  Forces, 
an  Inspector-General  of  the  Oversea  Forces  being  at 
the  same  time  appointed  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  in- 
spection and  so  forth  "  in  regard  to  those  portions  of 
the  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom  where  troops 
under  the  Home  Government  elsewhere  than  in  India 
are  stationed."  Both  appointments  are  officially  "  out- 
side the  War  Office." 

The  War  Office  has  undergone  so  many  upheavals 
that  it  takes  such  catastrophes  very  equably.  The 
new  Army  Council  got  to  work  quietly  and  promptly, 
and  in  several  useful  directions  made  itself  felt,  more 
especially  in  the  introduction  of  small  reforms  such  as 
formerly  were  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  great  chiefs 
bent  upon  the  making  of  large  organic  changes,  or  too 
preoccupied  with  the  daily  round  to  note  the  creaking 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Army  machine.  None 
of  the  members  were  inclined  to  be  assertive,  least  of 
all,  perhaps,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  Nor  was 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  apparently,  disposed 
to  any  undue  exercise  of  his  authority.  A  conscientious, 
capable,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  misplaced  man, 
he  had  not  failed  to  realize  that  his  own  previously 
well-ventilated  schemes  of  Army  Reform  were  pallid 
makeshifts  compared  with  the  robust  dogmas  of  the 
Esher  Committee.  He  had  accordingly  given  the  latter 
every  assistance,  and  later  he  did  all  he  could  to  put 
its  policy  into  practice.  In  particular,  he  was  engaged 
in  formulating  a  concrete  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a 
General  Staff  on  the  lines  of  the  Committee's  Report 
when  Mr.  Balfour's  Ministry  fell  in  the  autumn  of  1905, 
and  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane  in  October  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
Radical  Administration. 


CHAPTER  XXITI 
THE  PATH  OF  PROGRESS 

WITH  the  coming  of  Mr.  Haldane  a  full  and 
interesting  chapter  of  War  Office  as  well  as  of 
Army  history  was  opened.  It  is  a  period, 
however,  which  the  present  writer  feels  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  treating  otherwise  than  briefly  and  somewhat 
discursively.  He  has  endeavoured  to  deal  with  what 
has  gone  before  from  the  standpoint  of  a  humble  student 
of  history  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  and  has  tried 
hard  to  be  impartial  even  where  personal  susceptibilities 
have  been  somewhat  strongly  involved.  But  from  this 
point  onwards  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  avoid  writing  in  a  partisan  spirit.  The  facts  and 
actions  recorded  are  so  near  that  they  cannot  yet  be 
viewed  in  a  satisfying  perspective,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
are  obscured  by  clouds  of  controversy  some  of  which 
show  no  signs  of  lifting.  This  chapter  must  not,  then, 
in  any  case  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  writing 
history.  It  is  simple  journalism,  and  may  quite  con- 
ceivably have  to  be  rewritten  in  the  happy  event  of  a 
second  edition  of  this  work  being  called  for.  At  the 
same  time  the  need  for  some  continuation  of  the  preceding 
narrative  seems  to  be  indicated,  if  only  in  order  to  mark 
more  clearly  than  was  possible  in  the  last  chapter  the 
lines  upon  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Esher 
Committee  are  being  developed. 

The  return  of  the  Radicals  to  power  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  after  an  interval  of  ten  years  naturally 
produced  in  military  circles  a  certain  amount  of  anxious 
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speculation.  It  was  expected  that  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  himself  an 
ex-Secretary  of  State  for  War,  would  select  one  of  his 
ablest  supporters  for  the  latter  post,  and  this  anticipation 
was  fully  realized  by  the  choice  made  of  Mr.  Haldane. 
The  latter  had  not  as  yet  held  office,  it  is  true,  but  he 
was  very  well  known  as  an  extremely  able  and  accom- 
plished man  who  had,  since  his  entry  into  Parliament  in 
1885,  rendered  excellent  service  to  his  Party.  By  pro- 
fession a  barrister,  and  a  very  successful  one,  he  had 
studied  philosophy  deeply,  and  had  collaborated  with 
another  in  a  translation  of  Schopenhauer's  magnum 
opus  in  addition  to  writing  on  his  own  account  "  The 
Pathway  to  Reality  "  and  a  life  of  Adam  Smith.  As 
happens  more  especially  with  Scotsmen,  his  own  philosophy 
had  an  extremely  practical  side,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
every  intention  not  only  of  taking  his  duties  seriously 
but  of  making  his  mark  as  an  energetic  and  broad-minded 
administrator. 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  official  career  Mr.  Haldane, 
from  his  place  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  put  in  an  eloquent 
plea  that  time  should  be  allowed  him  for  clear-think- 
ing. His  House  of  Commons  manner  was  excellent :  an 
attractive  blend  of  genial  optimism  and,  as  a  rule,  sound 
reasoning,  coupled  with  a  fluency  which,  pleasing  at 
first,  became  later  rather  wearing.  His  claims  on  the 
patience  of  the  House  and  of  the  Nation  were  readily 
allowed,  but  considerable  feeling  was  aroused  by  his 
first  important  military  measure,  the  reduction,  namely, 
of  the  Regular  Army  by  nearly  20,000  men.  In  this 
proposition  he  claimed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  the 
support  of  his  military  advisers,  who  now  included  one 
of  the  strongest  and  ablest  men  in  the  Army,  General 
Sir  William,  now  Field-Marshal  Lord,  Nicholson.  Sir 
William,  after  remaining  for  some  years  "on  the  shelf" 
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— he  had  been  Director-General  of  Mobilization  and 
Intelligence  under  Lord  Roberts,  and  had  left  the  War 
Office  \\dth  his  chief  as  the  result  of  the  Esher  Committee's 
Report — had  joined  the  Army  Council  as  Quartermaster- 
General,  and  it  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  strange  that 
such  a  particularly  independent,  not  to  say  masterful, 
olhcer  should  have  so  readily  concurred  in  what  he  can 
hardly  have  considered  an  advantageous  proceeding  from 
any  military  standpoint. 

The  episode  proved  illuminating.  From  that  point 
onward  the  Army  Council,  of  which  Sir  William  Nicholson 
shortly  became  the  First  Military  Member,  with,  as  ex- 
plained elsewhere,  the  fuller  title  of  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  was  in  all  higher  matters  of  military  pohcy 
the  mere  echo  of  the  will  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  unanimity  was  perfect,  the  subordination 
complete.  Moreover,  not  only  did  Mr.  Haldane  hypnotise 
this  strong  military  body  into  utter  obedience  to  his 
will  and  pleasure  ;  he  even  turned  them  into  willing 
economists.  He  himself  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  surprised  admiration  of  the  ardour  with  which  his 
military  advisers  threw  themselves  into  the  task  of 
cutting  down  the  Estimates.  It  is  not  on  record  that 
any  Member  of  Council  or  Director  has  yet  proposed  to 
apply  the  pruning-knife  to  his  own  salary  or  Department, 
but  in  other  directions  the  fact  that  it  strove  to  out- 
Haldane  Haldane  in  the  matter  of  frugality  will  long  be 
remembered  to  the  credit  of  this  particular  Army  Council. 

At  this  point  we  may  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to 
say  a  very  few  words  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  what 
should  be  the  attitude  of  individual  members  of  the  Army 
Council  in  regard  to  propositions  of  which  they  do  not 
approve.  The  Esher  Committee,  anticipating  that  diffi- 
culties might  arise  in  this  connexion,  put  the  matter 
plainly  in  language  which  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
After  laying  it  down  that  decisions  taken  would  stand, 
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and  executive  orders  would  be  issued,  in  the  name  of  the 
Council  as  a  whole,  the  Report  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  thus 
becomes  the  duty  of  any  Military  Member  or  Members 
of  the  Council  who  may  dissent  from  a  decision  taken, 
either  to  resign  office,  or  to  accept  a  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  action  involved.  While,  therefore,  loyalty  to  the 
Service  should  prevent  any  Member  from  retaining  office, 
if  what  he  considers  a  vital  principle  of  policy  is  contra- 
vened, loyalty  to  colleagues  will  prevent  the  opinions  of 
individual  Members  from  becoming  known  outside  the 
Council-Room.  The  dissent  of  any  Member  who  does  not 
therefore  resign  is,  by  that  fact,  annulled,  and  he  must 
accept  his  share  of  the  consequent  responsibility."  To 
some  it  may  appear  remarkable  that  four  General  Officers 
of  light  and  leading  should  have  been  able  to  see  so  com- 
pletely eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Haldane  in  the  matter  of 
cutting  down  the  Regulars  by  so  many  thousands,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  any  scruples  they  may  have  enter- 
tained were  apparently  without  difficulty  removed,  and 
their  responsibility  to  the  country  and  to  the  Service  in 
the  matter  is  clearly  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  their 
civilian  chief. 

Mr.  Haldane's  other  great  measures  of  "  reform  "  were 
the  substitution  of  the  Territorial  Force  for  the  volunteers ; 
the  practical  abolition  of  the  militia,  for  eleven  centuries 
the  Old  Constitutional  Force  of  the  country,  and  its 
replacement  by  the  Special  Reserve  ;  the  carrying  out 
of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  scheme  of  a  General  Staff ;  and 
the  effective  organization  of  an  Expeditionary  Force  of 
six  large  infantry  divisions  and  a  cavalry  division.  Into 
these  matters  the  writer  does  not  feel  called  upon  to 
enter  at  all  closely.  The  first  two  lie  largely  outside  the 
War  Office  except  as  regards  the  institution  of  a  new 
Directorate  in  the  Department  of  the  Civil  Member,  and 
presided  over  by  a  Director-General,  in  which  all  that 
concerns  the  relations  between  Army  Head-quarters  and 
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the  Territorial  Force  is  dealt  with.  Most  of  the  actual 
administration  of  the  Territorial  Force  is  left  to  the 
County  Associations,  the  formation  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  one  which  still 
produces  occasional  embarrassments,  owing  to  imperfect 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  of  the  sub- 
stantial assistance  it  receives  from  these  bodies. 

For  the  rest  the  Territorial  Force  is  a  subject  upon 
which  two  schools  of  thought  certant  et  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est.     It  was  Mr.  Haldane's  dream  that  it  would  stand 
between  this  country  and  compulsory  service  in  any  shape 
or  form,  and  into  its  creation  and,  one  may  almost  add, 
its  exploitation,  he  threw  himself  with  an  ardour  and  an 
optimism  which  for  a  time  were  genuinely  impressive. 
He  asked  for  and  obtained  the  loyal  co-operation  of  both 
political    Parties.     Very  considerable    sums  were    spent 
upon  the   Force,   and  the   help   of  many   distinguished 
Regular  officers  was  called  in  in  order  to  stiffen  the  higher 
commands    and    staff.     Unquestionably    a    considerable 
measure  of  success  was  attained,  and  in  point  of  training 
and  all-round  efficiency,  as  well  as  of  organization,  the 
Force  is  obviously  in  advance  of  that  which  it  replaced. 
But  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founder  have  not 
been   realized,   and  there   are   unmistakable   signs  that, 
unless   a   marked   change   takes   place   in   the   national 
attitude  towards  voluntary  military  service,  they  never 
will  be.     Here  the  matter  must  be  allowed  to  rest  as 
far  as  this  record  is  concerned.     The  most  that  need  be 
added  is  an  expression  of  regret  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  a 
little  group   of  partisans  have  displayed  rather  undue 
animus  against  critics  who,  after  giving  the  Territorial 
Force  scheme  every  sort  of  fair  chance,  are  beginning  to 
be  convinced  that  it  is,  as  it  stands,  inadequate,  and  are 
accordingly  seeking  some  other  means  of  "  making  good." 
It  was  not  perhaps  surprising  that  Mr.  Haldane  did  not 
take  his  disappointment  as  philosophically  as  his  early 
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studies  might  have  led  iis  to  expect  he  would.  But  at 
least  he  might  have  kept  more  steadily  in  view  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  no  War  Minister  has  ever  been 
helped  by  political  opponents  as  he  was  in  regard  to  his 
Territorial  scheme. 

If  some  dubiety  exists  as  to  the  greatness  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  achievement  in  the  matter  of  his  chief  project 
there  is  little  or  none  as  regards  the  present  futility  of 
the  conversion  of  the  militia  into  the  Special  Reserve. 
The  old  militia  had  various  faults,  but  repeatedly  it  came 
forward  in  time  of  war  and  did  useful  service,  and  it  was 
essentially  a  popular  force  from  the  standpoint  of  officers 
as  well  as  rank  and  file.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  now  no  more  troublesome  problem  at  the 
War  Office  than  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Special 
Reserve,  and  no  amount  of  optimism  or  juggling  with 
figures  will  remove  the  impression  that  happier  means 
might  have  been  adopted  to  preserve  the  old  militia 
spirit  than  those  adopted.  For  the  latter  have  resulted 
in  a  marked  decrease  of  strength,  accompanied  by  dis- 
proportionate youthfulness,  and  a  gradual  disappearance 
of  attributes  that  formerly  served  to  make  a  Militia 
commission  attractive  to  youngsters  of  County  families 
who  for  some  reason  or  another  are  debarred  from  enter- 
ing the  Regular  Army,  and  to  whom  service  with  the 
Territorials  does  not  appeal. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Haldane's  greatest  success  lay  in  his  warm 
support  of  the  measures  leading  up  to  the  formation  on 
its  present  lines  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  Here  his 
strong  good  sense  and  breadth  of  mind  were  shown  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and,  though  to  the  Esher  Committee 
first,  and  to  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  afterwards,  much  credit 
was  due  for  laying  down  the  groundwork  of  the  scheme, 
it  is  Mr.  Haldane  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  thank  for 
making  the  Imperial  General  Staff  the  splendidly  efficient 
machine  which  it  already  is.     Without  his  encouragement 
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and  ready  acceptance  of  the  postulate  that  here  was  a 
direction  in  which  undue  frugahty  would  be  the  worst 
form  of  economy,  such  results  as  were  easily  and  smoothly 
attained  in  less  than  five  years  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Another  point  to  be  scored  to  his 
credit  is  the  fact  that,  after  his  first  cruel  reduction  of  our 
Regular  strength,  he  made  a  firm  stand  against  the  ex- 
tremists among  his  Radical  colleagues,  and  declined  to 
lend  himself  to  any  further  curtailment. 

Most  of  our  War  Ministers  have  sins  of  omission  as 
well  as  of  commission  to  answer  for,  and  Mr.  Haldane's 
record  in  this  respect  is  a  somewhat  serious  one.  His 
neglect  of  the  outstanding  realities  of  aeronautical  pro- 
gress, and  his  failure  to  provide  for  contingencies  which 
were  fast  becoming  certainties,  will  always  be  blots  upon 
his  official  career.  Time  after  time  he  would  discourse 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  fluency, 
and  an  air  of  taking  his  audience  into  his  confidence, 
which  up  to  a  certain  point  were  captivating  and  almost 
convincing.  One  day  he  would  announce  with  a  distinct 
suggestion  of  finality  that  we  were  "  going  in  for  dirigibles." 
A  little  later  the  House  would  get  the  impression  that  the 
War  Office  was  only  waiting  for  the  completion  of  an 
elaborate  series  of  investigations  to  embark  upon  the 
manufacture  of  aeroplanes  to  an  extent  which  would  be 
instantly  satisfactory,  and  later  make  us  the  envy  of  the 
civilized  world.  But  all  the  time  next  to  nothing  was 
being  done  ;  in  fact  one  may  almost  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  aeronautical  progress  in  the  Army  was  being  deliber- 
ately starved.  Happily,  before  Mr.  Haldane's  tenure 
came  to  a  close,  a  new  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary 
was  appointed  to  the  War  Office  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  who  had  both  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  the  driving-power  to  force  others  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  To  Colonel  Seely  in  this  capacity  the 
Army  and  the  Nation  perhaps  owe  still  more,  as  regards 
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the  introduction  of  a  new  policy  in  relation  to  Service 
aeronautics,  than  to  Colonel  Seely  in  his  later  avatar  as 
Mr.  Haldane's  successor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  certainly 
saved  England  from  drifting  on  to  the  rocks  towards 
which  it  was  speeding  through  Mr.  Haldane's  procrastina- 
tion and  ill-timed  parsimony. 

During  all  this  time  we  have  said  little  of  the  War 
Ofhce,  for  the  simple  reason  that  from  December  1905 
to  June  1912,  when  he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr. 
Haldane — now  Lord  Haldane  of  Cloan — was  such  a 
dominant  factor  in  Whitehall  that  he  practically  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  War  Ofhce.  Of  its  own 
initiative  the  institution  did  little  else  but  grow  more 
or  less  automatically.  Its  main  achievement  outside 
those  not  very  large  administrative  changes  which  were 
detailed  in  the  preceding  chapters  was  to  shift  its 
quarters  from  Pall  Mall  to  an  immense  new  building 
in  Whitehall  nearly  opposite  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
move  took  place  at  the  close  of  1906,  not  before  it  was 
needed,  for  Buckingham  House,  Pall  Mall,  was  fast 
becoming  impossible  as  the  headquarters  of  British 
Army  administration.  It  has  since  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  site  is  now  handsomely  filled  by  the  spacious 
premises  of  the  Automobile  Club. 

In  June  1912  Lord  Haldane  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
J.  E.  B.  Seely,  D.S.O.,  who  had  been  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State  and  Civil  Member  of  the  Army 
Council  since  March  191 1.  Colonel  Seely 's  career  had 
been  already  a  full  and  varied  one,  although  he  was  now 
only  forty-four  years  of  age.  Going  from  Harrow  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  had  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  become  a  major  in  the  Hampshire  Carabineers  when 
the  War  in  South  Africa  occurred.  Joining  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry,  he  gained  the  D.S.O.,  and  during  his  absence 
on  service  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From 
1908  to  191 1  he  served  as  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
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the  Colonies,  and  gained  a  useful  reputation  as  a  speaker, 
together  with  considerable  personal  popularity. 

As  Secretary  of  State  for  War  Colonel  Seely  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  developing 
the  work  he  had  begun  as  Under-Secretary  in  putting 
Service  Aeronautics  on  a  sound  footing.  To  him  has 
been  due  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  in 
connexion  with  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
create  a  new  War  Office  Directorate — under  a  Director- 
General — of  Aeronautics.  Colonel  Seely  has  also  in- 
terested himself  in  the  matters  of  improving  the  pay 
of  junior  officers  and  of  bettering  the  position  of  those 
who  have  obtained  commissions  from  the  ranks. 

Colonel  Seely's  tenure  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  cannot  yet  be  compared  in  point  either  of 
importance  or  innovation  with  a  good  many  of  those 
that  preceded  it.  But  it  is  not  without  strongly  dis- 
tinguishing features,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  specially 
interesting  as  indicating  the  culminating  point  in  our 
present  system  of  War  Office  administration.  All 
soldiers  and  a  good  many  civilians  know  that  in  musketry 
the  "  culminating  point "  is  the  highest  point  which 
the  bullet  reaches  in  its  trajectory,  in  other  words  in 
its  course  from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  to  the  target  or 
ground,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  writer  uses  the  term  in  the  present  instance.  The 
War  Office  at  the  moment  is  probably  stronger,  perhaps 
more  efficient,  certainly  more  self-satisfied  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history.  Taken  all 
round  its  work  is  done  smoothly  and  well,  and  those 
with  any  real  experience  of  its  methods  know  that  it 
does  not  now  deserve  one  quarter  of  the  jibes  which 
ignorant  people  still  hurl  at  it.  But  it  seems  possible, 
not  only  that  the  culminating  point  has  been  reached, 
but  that  a  slight  drop  in  the  trajectory  is  now  beginning 
to  be  indicated.     The  War  Office  itself  would  naturally 
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repudiate  the  idea  with  some  heat,  but  no  Government 
Department  is  any  but  a  very  bad  judge  of  its  own 
efficiency,  if  only  for  the  '  reason  that  its  criterion  is 
altogether  different  from  that  by  which  an  ordinary 
business  concern  is  necessarily  appraised.  The  writer 
remembers  once  being  told  by  an  eminent  General  of 
the  latter's  efforts  to  systematize  the  work  of  a  great 
headquarters  office  which  he  had  taken  over.  "  But, 
Sir,"  protested  the  chief  clerk,  "  if  we  do  this,  they  will 
reduce  our  establishment  !  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
much  the  same  feeling  exists  in  all  our  Government 
Offices.  But  a  Department  which  is  up  in  arms  at  the 
thought  of  two  clerks  being  made,  by  a  little  good  manage- 
ment, to  do  the  work  of  three,  is  not  a  useful  critic  of  its 
own  performances. 

It  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  War 
Office  is  over-staffed,  and  the  circumstance  that  several 
new  services  have  arisen  of  late  years,  necessitating  the 
formation  of  new  Directorates,  and  involving  increase 
of  work  and  responsibility  in  other  ways,  must  be  taken 
fairly  into  account.  But  the  establishment  at  head- 
quarters is  growing  somewhat  rapidly,  and  very  soon 
the  public  may  be  asking  whether  the  growth  is  alto- 
gether justified.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  British  Regular  Army  has 
been  considerably  reduced  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  the  Special  Reserve  is  distinctly  weaker  than 
the  old  militia,  and,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  County 
Associations  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work  connected 
with  the  Territorial  Force,  the  latter  is  numerically  on 
much  the  same  footing  as  the  force  which  it  displaced. 
Such  encouragement,  again,  as  has  been  doled  out  to 
the  National  Reserve  has  certainly  not,  so  far,  thrown 
much  extra  office  work  upon  the  Whitehall  establish- 
ment. Where,  then,  is  the  need  for  all  this  expansion 
at  head-quarters  ?     How  comes  it  that  the  huge  block 
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of  masonry  designed  less  than  a  decade  back  to  hold 
comfortably  all  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Army 
is  now  not  only  packed,  but  so  overcrowded  that  office- 
room  is  being  rented  outside  ? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  bureaucracy  here  is  merely 
taking  its  usual  course.  Where  there  is  a  great  execu- 
tive organization,  such  as  is  represented  by  our  com- 
mand and  regimental  systems,  side  by  side  with  a  great 
administrative  organization  like  our  War  Office,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
the  first  will  at  best  hold  its  own,  and  the  second  will 
keep  on  swelling  until  it  either  is  pricked  or  bursts.  The 
only  question  is  how  long  the  expanding  process  will 
last  before  the  public  realizes  that  it  must  be  stopped. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  limit  has  been  passed  in 
Whitehall,  but  in  all  seriousness  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  if  the  present  rate  of  growth  is  maintained 
much  longer,  another  inquiry  of  the  same  short,  sharp 
order  as  that  carried  out  by  the  Esher  Committee  will 
be  not  only  necessary  but  peremptorily  demanded. 

If  this  should  occur  it  will  be  through  no  fault  of  the 
Esher  Committee.  The  Committee  laid  particular  stress 
upon  certain  leading  principles,  and,  if  these  have  not 
been  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  cannot  be  blamed  for  any 
untoward  results  arising  out  of  the  general  adoption 
of  its  recommendations.  For  example,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  which  the  Committee  kept  in  view  was 
"  to  prevent  the  crystallization  in  the  War  Office  of 
narrow  habits  of  thought,  or  of  obsolete  methods."  In 
the  words  of  the  Report,  "  this  object  can  best  be  achieved 
by  a  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  main 
arteries  of  the  administrative  branches  of  the  Office. 
We  urge,  therefore,  that  four  years  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum period  during  which  an  officer  can  hold  the  position 
of  a  Military  Member  of  the  Army  Council.  He  should 
then  return  to  active  employment  on  the  Staf^,  or  in 
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command,  for  at  least  one  year  before  he  is  re-employed 
in  the  Office.  .  .  .  We  urge  strongly  that  this  rule  of 
sending  back  officers  to  active  employment  for  one  year 
after  four  years  should  be  enforced  throughout  the 
Military  Staff  of  the  War  Office."  These  recommenda- 
tions, of  course,  are  being  continually  disregarded,  with 
the  perfectly  natural  result  that  in  some  departments 
the  tendency  to  crystallization  is  becoming  quite  as 
perceptible  as  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  As  for  pre- 
tending that  new  blood  is  constantly  being  infused  into 
the  main  arteries  of  the  administrative  branches,  the 
mere  suggestion  provokes  a  smile. 

Again,  the  Committee  said  "It  is  essential  to  dis- 
pense with  the  copious  minuting  of  papers  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  and  which  leads  to  delay  and  to 
misunderstanding."  Doubtless  there  has  of  late  years 
been  a  real  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  a 
prevalent  belief  that  in  regard  to  the  multiplication  of 
minutes  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  old 
methods,  and  to  cover  quite  a  superfluous  amount  of 
paper,  more  especially  with  criticisms  and  condemnatory 
observations,  when  a  five  minutes'  personal  interview 
would  satisfactorily  clear  up  all  the  real  points  at  issue. 

The  writer's  object  in  picking  these  holes  in  the  fabric 
of  a  great  organization,  which  in  many  ways  is  worthily 
carrying  out  great  Imperial  functions,  must  not  be  mis- 
construed. He  is  merely  trying  to  indicate  what, 
judging  by  the  precedents  of  history,  is  certain  to  happen 
before  long  unless  Whitehall  itself  realizes  the  necessity 
at  this  juncture  of  "  going  slow."  The  War  Office  does 
not  even  yet  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  nation.  It  is  still  on  its  trial,  whatever  the 
Army  Council  may  think  to  the  contrary,  and  its  mis- 
takes and  deficiencies  are  being  very  carefully  watched 
by  none  too  friendly  critics.  If,  pending  some  striking 
demonstration  of  its  complete  ability  to  meet  the  strain 
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of  a  great  contest,  it,  to  use  a  homely  metaphor,  seems 
to  be  putting  on  flesh  faster  than  is  warranted  by  its 
all-round  physical  fitness,  it  need  be  under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  inevitable  result.  The  next  inquiry,  too,  may 
be  even  more  devastating  than  the  last  and  the  cry  for 
new  measures  and  new  men  still  more  insistent. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
THE  WAR  OFFICE  TO-DAY 

THE  personnel  and  duties  of  the  War  Office  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  an  annual  publication 
entitled  "  The  War  Office  List  and  Administra- 
tive Directory  for  the  British  Army,"  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Harrison  of  Pall  Mall.  The  fact  that  this  volume 
contains  nearly  300  pages  gives  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  the  establishment,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to 
transfer  any  appreciable  proportion  of  the  details  here 
given  to  his  own  pages.  His  idea  is  merely  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  system  on  which  the  Office  is  organized, 
and  to  add  to  this  a  few  observations  and  explanations 
which  should  enable  even  the  lay  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  works  both  in- 
ternally and  in  relation  to  the  command  and  regimental 
systems  of  which  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  focus.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Army  administration  can 
be  much  more  simply  and  accurately  described  than  by 
likening  it  to  three  circles  of  varying  radii  and  with  a 
common  centre,  the  outer  circle  being  the  regimental  or 
unit  system,  comprising  corps  of  all  kinds  ;  the  second 
the  command  system,  including  the  various  Army  Com- 
mands and  Districts  with  their  Staffs  ;  and  the  inner 
circle  the  War  Office. 

If  we  adopt  any  other  form  of  diagram  than  one  of 
concentric  circles  to  describe  our  methods  of  military 
administration  we  shall  lose  sight  of  that  principle  of 
decentralization  which  all  modern  Army  reformers  have 
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kept  so  steadily  in  view,  and  shall  begin  to  form  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  interdependence  of  the  War  Olhce  and 
the  command  and  regimental  systems.  It  is  quite  true 
that  through  the  medium  of  Major-Generals  and  Brigadier- 
Generals  in  charge  of  Administration — who  constitute 
to  some  extent  representatives  of  the  War  Office  in  the 
various  Commands — and  in  other  ways  the  Staff  at  Army 
Headquarters  is,  so  to  speak,  linked  up  with  the  outer 
circles  represented  by  the  command  and  the  regimental 
systems.  But  the  independence  of  the  great  Army  Com- 
mands is  genuine  to  an  extent  not  fully  realized,  and, 
that  being  the  case,  the  work  of  the  inner  circle  is  propor- 
tionately self-contained.  Much  indeed  of  what  is  done  at 
the  War  Office,  as,  for  example,  the  Intelligence  work  in 
what  is  known  as  M.O.  5,  is  not  communicated  to  the  two 
outer  circles.  Some  of  it  goes  beyond  both  circles  as, 
for  example,  the  dealings  with  the  great  self-governing 
Dominions.  In  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  the 
connection  between  the  centre  and  the  two  circles  is  the 
result  not  so  much  of  direct  communication  as  of  per- 
vading influence.  Assisted  by  its  magnificent  facilities 
for  consultation,  the  co-ordination  of  expert  counsels,  and 
the  collation  of  available  information,  the  War  Office 
modifies  or  originates  and,  when  a  decision  has  been 
arrived  at,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  codified  and  becomes  binding, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  Army  generally.  In 
a  comparatively  small  residue  of  cases  the  War  Office 
acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  or  itself  takes  the  initiative 
in  solving  emergent  problems  or  composing  unusual 
difficulties.  But  the  widely-entertained  belief  that  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  smallest  units  undergo  continual 
interference  and  interruption  from  Whitehall  is  altogether 
erroneous. 

This  exclusiveness  of  the  inner  circle  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  instructive  example,  the  publication  of  which  may 
serve  to  correct  a  somewhat  prevalent  mistake.     It  is 
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commonly  supposed  that  if  an  officer  stationed,  let  us  say, 
at  York,  happens  to  have  a  relation  at  the  War  Office  and 
gets  into  some  difficulty  with  his  immediate  superiors,  or 
wants  a  particular  post,  or  cannot  get  his  leave,  he  can 
easily  run  up  to  town  and  take  counsel  of  his  influential 
friend  at  Court.  He  can  do  so  privately,  of  course,  but  if 
he  goes  to  the  War  Office  he  is  directly  disobeying  a  very 
strict  injunction  to  the  effect  that  officers  on  full  pay  can 
only  obtain  interviews  with  War  Office  officials  if  they 
have  the  written  permission  of  those  in  local  command. 
As,  moreover,  no  interview  is  granted  unless  on  a  requisi- 
tion form  signed  by  the  visitor  and  filed  in  the  Office 
it  is  easy  to  discover  whether  this  order  has  been  in- 
fringed. 

Turning  now  to  the  composition  of  the  War  Office  Staff, 
it  has  already  been  explained  (Chapter  XXI.)  that  in  the 
military  departments  of  the  Office  the  clerks  as  well  as 
the  heads  and  the  directing  staffs  are  for  the  most  part 
retired  officers  and  ex-soldiers.  The  Civilian  Clerical 
Estabhshment  consists,  to  quote  the  War  Office  List,  "  of 
a  comparatively  small  directing  body  composed  of  Prin- 
cipals, Seniors  or  Assistant  Principals,  and  Clerks,  all  of 
the  Higher  Division  ;  Staff  Clerks  ;  and  a  large  body  of 
Clerks  of  the  Second  Division  and  of  the  Abstractor  Class 
(Assistant  Clerks)  charged  with  the  routine  details. 
Superior  to  the  Principals  are  half  a  dozen  officials  holding 
Staff  Appointments,  namely,  (i)  the  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  who  is  Secretary  both  of  the  War  Office 
and  the  Army  Council,  (2)  the  Assistant  Financial  Sec- 
retary, (3)  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts,  (4)  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  War  Office,  (5)  the  Director  of 
Army  Accounts,  and  (6)  the  Director  of  Financial  Ser- 
vices. At  the  time  of  writing  there  are  11  Principals, 
16  Assistant  Principals,  16  Higher  DivisionClerks,  9  Chief 
Examiners,  23  Staff  and  Minor  Staff  Clerks,  112  Second 
Division  Clerks,  43  Abstractors  and  Assistant  Clerks,  and 
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91  miscellaneous  employes.  These  are  exclusive  of  an 
Audit  Staff  of  Accountants  and  Writers  numbering  331, 
and  the  Barrack  Construction  Directorate,  in  which 
20  Assistant  Directors,  Assistant  Architects,  Surveyors, 
Assistant  Surveyors  and  Draughtsmen  are  employed. 

The  total  number  of  civilians  employed  in  clerical  duties 
at  the  War  Office,  exclusive  of  a  few  Staff  Appointments, 
was,  in  1912-13,  665.  As  against  these  there  were  27 
retired  officers,  243  ex-soldier  and  pensioner  clerks,  82 
military  clerks,  and  13  quartermasters,  making  a  total 
military  clerical  establishment  of  365. 

According  to  the  above  statement  the  civilian  element  is 
still  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  military  element.  But 
this  does  not  take  into  account  about  140  officers  employed 
on  the  staffs  of  the  different  departments  in  directorial 
and  other  more  or  less  executive  capacities.  To  this 
departmental  organization  we  shall  presently  turn  our 
attention,  but,  before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  to  devote 
a  short  space  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  War  Office 
and  in  a  sense — a  somewhat  similar  sense  to  that  in  which 
the  term  is  applied  to  educational  establishments — of  the 
whole  Army,  namely,  the  Army  Council. 

Under  the  Letters  Patent  which  constituted  the  first 
Army  Council  formed  in  1904  the  Council  is  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  King's 
military  forces  and  the  defence  of  his  Dominions  ;  it  is 
given  full  power  and  authority  from  time  to  time  to  ap- 
point the  officers  necessary  for  conducting  the  business 
of  the  civil  departments  of  the  Military  Service  ;  to  make 
all  necessary  contracts  and  so  forth  ;  and  it  is  laid  down 
that  the  powers  given  may  be  exercised,  and  the  duties 
performed,  by  any  three  members  of  the  Council,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  shall  be  President  of  the 
Council,  and  that  any  document  may  be  signed  on  the 
Council's  behalf  by  any  two  Members  or  by  any  one 
Member  and  the  Secretary. 
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The  Army  Council  as  at  present  constituted  consists  of 
a  President,  four  Military  Members,  a  Civil  Member,  a 
Finance  Member,  and  a  Secretary.  The  President,  as 
noted  above,  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  the 
time  being.  The  First  Military  Member  is  the  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff ;  the  Second  Military  Member 
is  the  Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces  ;  the  Third  Mihtary 
Member  is  the  Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces  ;  the 
Fourth  Military  Member  is  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State 
is  the  Civil  Member,  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
Office  is  the  Finance  Member,  and  the  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  is  the  Secretary. 

Under  the  orders  and  direction  of  the  Army  Council 
are  two  very  important  officials,  the  Inspectors- 
General  of  the  Forces.  When  the  Army  Council  was  first 
instituted  there  was  only  one  Inspector-General,  but  since 
1910  the  duties  have  been  redistributed,  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Home  Force,  with  the  help  of  Inspectors 
of  Cavalry,  Royal  Horse  and  Royal  Field  Artillery,  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Infantry,  carry- 
ing out  the  home  inspections,  and  the  Inspector-General 
of  the  Oversea  Forces  those  abroad.  The  former  has  his 
headquarters  at  the  Horse  Guards,  the  latter  at  Malta. 
Though  closely  associated  with  it  by  reason  of  their  direct 
subordination  to  the  Army  Council  the  Departments  of 
the  Inspectors-General  of  the  Forces  do  not  form  part  of 
the  War  Office. 

The  organization  of  the  War  Office  itself  is  as  follows. 
At  the  head,  of  course,  we  have  the  Secretary  of  State 
responsible  to  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  for  all  the 
business  of  the  Army  Council,  as  well  as  for  the  Army 
generally.  A  room  in  the  War  Office  is  also  reserved  for 
the  House  of  Lords'  Representative.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  no  specific  Department  assigned  to  him,  but  he 
has  directly  under  him  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State  and  Secretary  to  the  Selection  Board — the 
parts  are  doubled  by  one  official — and  the  Department  of 
the  Military  Secretary  takes  precedence  in  the  War  Ofhce 
List  accordingly.  It  is  a  very  important  Department,  in 
which  are  discharged  the  executive  and  clerical  duties 
connected  with  appointments,  promotions,  and  retire- 
ments of  Regular  and  Special  Reserve  Of&cers  ;  with 
selections  for  appointments  to  the  Staff,  etc.  ;  with  the 
grant  of  Honours  and  Rewards,  etc.  ;  and  with  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  Army. 
In  this  Department,  too,  the  Annual  Confidential  Re- 
ports upon  all  military,  staff,  and  regimental  officers  are 
kept. 

The  Selection  Board,  which  is  associated  with  the 
Military  Secretary's  Department,  consists  of  a  President — 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff — and  twelve 
members,  namely,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quarter- 
master-General, the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  the 
two  Inspectors-General  of  the  Home  and  Oversea  Forces, 
the  General  Officers  Commanding-in-Chief  the  Eastern 
and  Aldershot  Commands,  the  General  Officer  Command- 
ing-in-Chief the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  the  General  Officers 
Commanding-in-Chief  the  Northern,  Scottish,  Southern, 
and  Western  Commands.  The  principal  duty  of  the 
Selection  Board  is  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  the  names  of  officers  considered  suitable  for  Divi- 
sional, District,  and  Brigade  Commands,  R.A.  and  R.E. 
Commands,  Commands  of  grouped  regimental  districts, 
regiments  and  battalions,  or  other  analogous  appoint- 
ments, and  all  promotions  to  ranks  up  to  and  including 
that  of  Major-General. 

In  the  case  of  higher  commands,  such  as  Commands-in- 
Chief,  Lieutenant-Generals'  Commands,  and  appointments 
held  by  Lieutenant-Generals  and  Generals,  and  promo- 
tions to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  the  Selection 
Board  makes  a  list  of  eligible  and,  in  its  opinion,  duly 
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qualified  officers,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  makes  his 
selection  from  this  list.  With  appointments  to  staff  and 
departmental  posts  the  Selection  Board  is  not  concerned 
unless  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  is  involved,  the  re- 
commendations in  the  case  of  these  appointments  being 
made  by  the  Member  of  the  Army  Council  concerned. 
Thus  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  recommends 
officers  for  all  General  Staff  appointments,  while  Technical 
Ordnance  appointments  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance. 

The  next  great  War  Office  Department  is  that  of  the 
Secretary  who,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  to 
the  Army  Council,  has  general  control  of  War  Office  pro- 
cedure, the  conduct  of  official  business,  and  the  issue  of 
all  orders  of  the  Army  Council  on  these  subjects.  He  is 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  papers  for  the  decision 
of  the  Army  Council.  Also  with  the  receipt,  registration, 
distribution,  and  custody  of  all  official  letters,  telegrams, 
etc.,  received  in  the  War  Office.  He  controls  and  dis- 
tributes all  the  clerical  and  subordinate  staff.  In  his 
Department  is  transacted  the  Parliamentary  business  of 
the  Office,  including  all  references  to  the  Parliamentary 
Counsel  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  He  has  the 
editing,  publication,  and  distributing  of  the  Army  Lists 
and  of  all  Army  Regulations,  Orders,  and  Forms,  besides 
the  control  of  all  printing  and  stationery.  He  conducts 
the  correspondence  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Royal 
Commissions,  and  Inter-Departmental  Committees,  and 
of  Intra-Departmental  Committees  where  more  than  one 
branch  is  concerned,  receives  their  reports,  and  dis- 
tributes copies.  The  Secretary  circulates  news  and 
official  publications  to  the  Press.  He  prepares  actuarial 
calculations  and  statistical  returns,  controls  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  War  Office,  and  finally,  lest  the  margin  of 
leisure  left  by  the  discharge  of  these  multifarious  duties 
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should  be  excessive,  he  is  given  the  administration  of  the 
Chaplains'  Department. 

The  Department  of  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  War 
Office  Departments.  The  official  summary  of  its  duties 
is  as  follows : — The  military  defence  of  the  Empire. 
Collection  of  Intelligence.  Supervision  of  the  training  of 
the  military  forces.  Their  use  in  war.  War  organiza- 
tion. Education  of  Officers.  Selection  and  administra- 
tion of  the  General  Staff.  Telegraphs  and  Signalling. 
Like  all  the  six  departments  controlled  by  actual  Members 
of  the  Army  Council  it  comprises  Directorates  which, 
again,  in  this  case  are  subdivided  into  Sections.  Thus 
the  Directorate  of  Military  Operations  has  Strategical, 
Geographical,  and  Medical  Sections,  that  of  Staff  Duties, 
a  General  Staff  Section,  and  another  devoted  to  "  Prin- 
ciples, Co-Ordination,  and  War  Organization."  The 
Directorate  of  Military  Training,  again,  embraces  Home 
Defence,  Training,  and  Officers'  Education  Sections. 
The  Section  dealing  with  Intelligence  is  unnamed  but 
belongs  to  the  Military  Operations  Directorate  and  is 
known  tout  court  as  M.O.  5. 

The  Department  of  the  Adjutant-General  deals  with 
the  raising  and  organization  of  the  military  forces ; 
maintenance  of  the  Army  abroad  in  officers  and  men  ; 
distribution  of  units  ;  discipline  ;  martial,  military,  and 
international  law ;  administrative  arrangements  con- 
nected with  training  and  education  ;  medical  and  sanitary 
matters  ;  selection  and  administration  of  the  Adjutant- 
General's  Staff ;  personal  and  ceremonial  questions ; 
prisoners  of  war ;  King's  Regulations ;  recruiting ; 
mobilization  and  other  regulations  dealing  with  the  above 
services.  In  this  Department  there  are  four  Directorates, 
namely.  Recruiting  and  Organization,  Personal  Services, 
Mobilization,  and  Army  Medical  Service,  the  last  con- 
trolled by  a  Director-General.     In  the  case  of  this  and 
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the  remaining  two  military  Departments  the  work  is 
distributed  among  subdivisions  instead  of  sections  as 
in  the  Department  of  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff. 

To  the  Department  of  the  Quartermaster-General  are 
entrusted  Administration  of  Transport  (including  Sea 
and  Rail  Transport)  ;  Remount,  Veterinary,  Ordnance, 
Supply,  and  Barrack  services  (other  than  Works)  ;  selec- 
tion of  officers  for,  and  organization,  administration,  and 
training  of  personnel  employed  on  these  Services  ;  custody 
and  issue  of  all  military  stores  ;  the  settling  of  reserves  of 
food,  clothing,  equipment,  general  stores,  and  material 
to  be  held  in  Depots,  Garrisons,  and  Mobilization  Stores, 
and  of  the  scales  of  such  articles  to  be  held  in  possession 
of  the  troops  ;  and  arrangements  for  the  execution  of 
postal  services  in  War.  The  five  Directorates  in  this 
Department  are  those  of  Transport  and  Movements, 
Remounts,  Army  Veterinary  Service,  Supplies  and 
Quartering,  and  Equipment  and  Ordnance  Stores.  In 
the  last-named  is  included  the  Royal  Army  Clothing 
Department  at  Pimlico,  which  has  a  large  separate  estab- 
lishment including  an  interesting  Inspection  Branch.  It 
is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that,  in  addition  to 
Inspectors  of  Cloths,  Serges,  and  Made-up  Clothing,  of 
Hosiery  and  Cotten  and  Linen  Fabrics,  and  of  Boots,  the 
War  Office  maintains  an  Inspector  of  Regimental  Colours 
of  the  British  and  Indian  Arms,  the  office  being  held  at 
the  time  of  writing  by  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 

The  Department  of  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance 
is  engaged  on  Armament,  including  lights  and  all  access- 
ories ;  sites,  designs,  and  armaments  for  coast  defences  ; 
settling  scales  of  reserves  of  arms  of  all  kinds,  of  ammuni- 
tion, of  vehicles,  and  of  technical  equipment  of  R.A. 
and  R.E.  units  ;  patterns,  provision  and  inspection  of 
guns,  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  R.A.  and  R.E. 
technical  stores,  and  of  vehicles  ;    it  organizes  technical 
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committees  on  war  material ;  it  has  the  direction  and 
financial  administration  of  manufacturing  departments 
except  Clothing.  It  deals  with  patents  and  inventions  ; 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifications, 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  store  buildings ;  artillery  and 
rifle  ranges  ;  the  administration  of  R.E.  staffs  employed 
in  the  above  works ;  the  personnel  of  the  manufacturing 
and  technical  instruction  staff ;  the  administration  of  the 
Ordnance  College  and  advice  as  to  technical  instruction 
at  Schools  of  Mihtary  Engineering,  and  technical  questions 
affecting  Artillery  and  Engineer  Services  generally. 
There  are  three  Directorates,  namely,  Artillery,  Fortifica- 
tions and  Works,  and  Barrack  Construction,  the  last- 
named  under  a  civilian  architect. 

The  Department  of  the  Civil  Member  is  concerned  with 
the  Administration  of  (i)  the  Territorial  Force,  (2)  War 
Department  Lands,  and  (3)  Non-effective  Votes.  The 
whole  business  of  the  Territorial  Force  is  managed  by  a 
Director-General,  while  the  Lands  Branch  is  under  a 
civilian  Comptroller  of  Lands. 

The  Department  of  the  Finance  Member  is  under  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  who  is  aided  by 
an  Assistant  Financial  Secretary,  the  latter  having 
replaced  the  Director-General  of  Army  Finance  in 
1909.  There  are  three  Directorates :  Army  Contracts, 
Financial  Services,  and  Army  Accounts,  and  the  Depart- 
ment deals  generally  with  the  consideration  and  compila- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  Estimates ;  the  general 
finance  of  loans  ;  the  review  of  proposals  for  new  ex- 
penditure or  for  redistribution  of  the  sums  allotted  to  the 
different  subheads  of  the  Votes  ;  financial  adjustments 
and  relations  with  other  Departments  and  Governments  ; 
Accounts  and  Audit.  Administration  of  the  Army  Pay- 
Department  ;  Contracts.  With  this  Department  are 
connected  the  Woolwich  and  Pimlico  Store  Account  and 
the  local  Audit  Offices  in  London  and  at  Dublin,  York, 
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Salisbury,  Aldershot,  Chester,  Edinburgh,  Pretoria,  and 
Malta. 

It  is  usual  in  the  War  Office  itself  to  refer  to  the  various 
Directorates,  Sections,  and  Subdivisions  by  abbreviations 
such  as  M.O.  i  (the  Strategical  Section  of  the  Directorate 
of  Military  Operations  in  the  Department  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff)  or  Q.M.G.  lo,  by  which  is 
understood  the  Subdivision  of  the  Directorate  of  Equip- 
ment and  Ordnance  Stores  in  the  Quartermaster-General's 
Department,  which  looks  after  Mobilization,  Equip- 
ment, etc. 

Apart  from  the  departmental  organization  a  great 
deal  of  important  work  is  done  in  the  War  Office  through 
the  medium  of  Committees.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
standing  committees  in  the  War  Office,  first.  Permanent 
War  Office  Committees,  and,  secondly.  Permanent  Com- 
mittees, on  which  the  War  Office  is  represented.  In 
addition  to  these  a  variety  of  temporary  committees, 
inter-departmental  and  intra-departmental,  meet  from 
time  to  time  to  inquire  into  emergent  questions  of  which 
the  administration  of  such  a  complex  machine  as  our 
Army  naturally  affords  a  copious  supply.  These  tem- 
porary committees  are  frequently  strengthened  by  the 
importation  of  officers  or  civilians  from  outside,  some- 
times in  a  presidential  capacity. 

Reverting  to  the  Permanent  War  Office  Committees, 
the  following  list  will  give  some  idea  of  their  great  im- 
portance and  varied  scope  : — Committee  on  (i)  Army 
Medical  Advisory  Board,  (2)  Cavalry  Committee,  (3) 
Drafts  Committee,  (4)  Establishment  and  Equipment 
Committee,  (5)  Field  Artillery  Committee,  (6)  Finance 
Committee,  (7)  Advisory  Committee  on  Honours  and 
Distinctions,  (8)  London  School  of  Economics,  Advisory 
Board,  (9)  Mechanical  Transport  Pohcy  Committee, 
(10)  Advisory  Board  for  Military  Education,  (11)  Mobil- 
isation Committee,   (12)    Motor   Instruction   Committee, 
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(13)  Nursing  Board,  (14)  Ordnance  Board,  (15)  Ordnance 
Council,  (16)  Peace  Distribution  Committee,  (17)  Pres- 
byterian Chaplain's  Committee,  (18)  Recruiting,  Drafts, 
and  Reserves  Committee,  (19)  Royal  Artillery  Com- 
mittee, (20)  Royal  Engineer  Committee,  (21)  Small 
Arms  Committee,  (22)  Committee  on  the  Spiritual  and 
Moral  Welfare  of  the  Army,  (23)  Committee  on  the 
Technical  Education  of  Soldiers,  (24)  Technical  Me- 
chanical Transport  Committee,  (25)  Committee  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Technical  Reserve,  {26)  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Technical  Reserve,  (27)  Territorial 
Force  Advisory  Council,  (28)  Territorial  Force  Chaplains' 
Advisory  Committee,  (29)  Territorial  Force  Nursing 
Service  Advisory  Council,  (30)  Territorial  Force  Per- 
manent Staff  Committee,  {31)  Vote  10  (Works  and 
Buildings)  Committee,  (32)  War  Establishments  Com- 
mittee, and  (33)  Committee  on  War  Office  Papers  and 
Books. 

Of  the  above  Nos.  (3),  (5),  and  (6)  meet  at  Aldershot, 
and  Nos.  (15)  and  (20)  at  Woolwich. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  great  Permanent  Committees 
on  which  the  War  Office  is  represented,  in  some  cases 
very  strongly.  Thus  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
is  himself  Chairman  of  the  Air  Committee,  which  is  "  a 
permanent  consultative  inter-departmental  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  to  which 
questions  in  connection  with  flying,  affecting  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty,  are  referred  by  both  these  depart- 
ments." Again,  the  Geographical  Section  of  the  General 
Staff  contributes  a  Member  to  the  Colonial  Survey  Com- 
mittee which  advises  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  matters 
affecting  the  survey  and  exploration  of  British  Colonies 
and  Protectorates.  The  Joint  Naval  and  Military 
Home  Ports  Defence  Committee  has  four  military 
Members,  the  Directors,  namely,  of  Military  Training, 
Personal    Services,    Artillery,    and    Fortifications    and 
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Works.  A  War  Office  expert  serves  on  the  Inter-de- 
partmental Committee  on  Landing  Rights  for  Submarine 
Cables,  and  the  Adjutant-General  and  Military  Sec- 
retary, as  well  as  representatives  of  the  departments 
concerned,  are  included  in  the  Inter-departmental 
Council  on  Military  Rewards  formed  to  consider  De- 
spatches in  which  officers  are  specially  mentioned  for 
services  that  the  Departments  consider  should  be 
brought  before  it.  Finally,  the  Directors  of  Military 
Operations,  Artillery,  and  Fortifications  and  Works 
are  Members  of  the  Overseas  Defence  Committee,  an- 
other standing  inter-departmental  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  discusses 
and  works  out  the  details  of  questions  relating  to  Colonial 
Defence  such  as  affect  more  than  one  Department. 

Associated  with  the  War  Office  are  certain  Manu- 
facturing and  Miscellaneous  Establishments  of  which 
by  far  the  most  important  are  the  Ordnance  Factories 
at  Woolwich,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  Enfield  Lock.  The 
administration  and  working  of  all  these  is  centred  in 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Ordnance  Factories,  but 
the  direction  and  financial  control  is  vested  in  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  expenditure  accounts 
are  audited  in  the  Accounts  Department.  The  Royal 
Army  Clothing  Department,  as  already  noted,  is  ad- 
ministered under  the  instructions  of  the  Directorate  of 
Equipment  and  Ordnance  Stores  (Q.M.G.  7).  Another 
separate  Manufacturing  Establishment  is  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Factory  at  South  Farnborough,  the  import- 
ance of  which  has,  of  course,  increased  enormously  since 
it  replaced  the  old  Balloon  Factory  in  1909. 

The  "  Miscellaneous  Establishments "  are  ten  in 
number,  namely,  the  Army  Ordnance  Department  at 
Woolwich,  under  the  Quartermaster-General ;  the  In- 
spection Staff,  also  at  Woolwich,  with  a  branch  at  Enfield 
Lock,  under  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  ;    the 
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Experimental  Staff  (under  the  M.G.O.)  at  Shoebury- 
ness ;  the  Research  Department  (under  the  M.G.O.) 
at  Woolwich  ;  the  Machinery  Department  (under  the 
Q.M.G.)  at  Woolwich  Dockyard  ;  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General's  Department ;  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea ; 
the  Army  Purchase  Commission,  of  which  only  one 
Honorary  Commissioner  survives  (see  page  210)  ;  the 
Paymaster-General's  Department ;  and  the  Army  Agents, 
three  in  number,  namely,  Messrs  Cox  &  Co.,  Holt  &  Co., 
and  Sir  Charles  R.  McGrigor,  Bt.,  and  Co.  Of  these 
Miscellaneous  Establishments  the  most  interesting  are 
the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  and  the  Judge-Advocate- 
General's  Department.  The  former  is  governed  by 
Commissioners,  including  the  Paymaster-General,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  Under-Secretaries  of 
State  for  War,  the  Finance  Member  of  the  Army 
Council,  the  Governor  of  the  Hospital,  the  Directors- 
General  of  the  Territorial  Force  and  Army  Medical  Ser- 
vice, the  Directors  of  Recruiting  and  Organization, 
Personal  Services,  Transport  and  Movements,  Remounts, 
Supplies  and  Quartering,  and  Equipment  and  Ordnance 
Stores,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Secretary 
of  the  Hospital — all  of  whom  act  ex  officio.  There  are 
also  a  few  specially  appointed  officers  on  the  Board. 
The  Commissioners  are  charged  with  (i)  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Hospital  which  accommodates  about 
550  in-Pensioners,  (2)  the  administration  of  the  Regula- 
tions in  respect  to  over  80,000  out-Pensioners,  and 
(3)  the  distribution  of  unclaimed  Prize  Money.  The 
Hospital  was  founded  by  Charles  H.  in  1682,  and  the 
Governorship  is  always  given  to  a  Field-Marshal  or 
General  Officer  of  marked  distinction. 

The  Judge-Advocate-General  is  the  official  exponent 
of  military  law  in  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  him  all  questions  relating  to  Courts-Martial  are  re- 
ferred.    He   is  charged  with   the  custody  of    the  con- 
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firmed  proceedings  of  all  General  and  District  Courts- 
Martial.  Before  these  proceedings  are  filed  the  Judge- 
Advocate-General  or  his  Deputy  or  Assistant  reviews 
them,  and,  if  any  illegality  has  occurred  to  vitiate  the 
conviction,  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities 
with  a  view  to  the  proceedings  being  quashed.  The 
office  is  a  very  old  one,  and  in  the  War  Oflice  List  a  suc- 
cession of  Judge-Advocates-General  is  given  dating  back 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Barrow  who  held  the  office  in  1666. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Dumas  (Alexandre).  THE  CRIMES  OF 
THE  BORGIAS  AND  OTHERS.  With 
an  Introduction  by  R.  S.  Garnett.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  URBAIN  GRAN- 
DIER  AND  OTHERS.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  THE  MARQUISE 
DE  BRINVILLIERS  AND  OTHERS 
Ilrustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CRIMES  OF  ALI  PACHA  AND 
OTHERS.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

MY  PETS.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
Allinson.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Dunn-Pattiscn  (R.  P.).  NAPOLEONS 
MARSHALS.  Illustrated.  Secomi 

Edition.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  BLACK  PRINCE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d.  nei. 

Durham  <The  Earl  of).  THE  REPORT 
ON  CANADA.  With  an  Introductory 
Note.     Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

E^erton  (H.  E.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
Fourth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     Js.  td.  net. 

Evans  (Herbert  A.).  CASTLES  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Illustrated. 
Demy  ivo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Exeter  (Bishop  of).  REGNUM  DEI. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  igoi.)  A  Cheaper 
Edition.     Demy  ?iVO.     ys.  6d.  net. 

F.wald    (Carl).  MY     LITTLE     BOY. 

Translated   by   Alexander   Teixeira    de 
Mattos.     Illustrated.     Fca/j.  Svo.     5s. 

Fairbrother  (W.  H.).  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

ffoulkes  (Charles).  THE  ARMOURER 
AND  HIS  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  J^oyat 
4  to.     ^1  7.S.  net. 

♦DECORATIVE  IRONWORK.  From  the 
xith  to  the  xvimh  Century.  Illustrated. 
Royal  i,to.     £2  2S.  net. 

Firth  (C.  H.).  CROMWELL'S  ARMY. 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Fisher  (H.  A.  L.).  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION  IN  EUROPE.  Cr.  &vo. 
6s.  net. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBATYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  List  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a  Biograph- 
ical Introduction  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

*Also  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  Cr. 
^to.     15J.  tiet. 

Flux  (R.  W.).  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES. 

Demy  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Fraser  (E.).  THE  SOLDIERS  WHOM 
WELLINGTON  LED.  Deeds  of  Daring, 
Chivalry,  and  Renown.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Svo.     5s.  net. 

*THE  SAILORS  WHOM  NELSON  LED. 
Their  Doings  Described  by  Themselves. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  &vo.     5^-.  net. 

Fraser  (J.  P.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  Illustrated.  Eiyth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ts. 


Galton  (Sir  Francis).  MEMORIES  OF 
MY  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Tliud  Edi  ion. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.).  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  H  I  S  TO  R  I  C  A  L  O  U  T- 
LINKS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Eighth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  5  Maps  and  a  Plan. 
Twentieth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  MEMOIRS  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  GIBBON. 
Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill.    Cr  Svo.    6s. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  Bury, 
Illustrated.  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Svo. 
Illustrated.  Each  ics.  6d.  net.  Also  in 
Seven  yolumes.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  each. 

Glover  (T.  R.).  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
EMPIRE.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

VIRGIL.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  ys. 
6d.  net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND 
ITS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Angus  Lec- 
ture for  1912.)     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Godley  (A.  D.).  LYRA  FRIVOLA.  Fourth 
Edition.     E'cap.  Svo.     2j.  td. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Costling  (Frances  M.).  AUVERGNE 
AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Gray  (Arthur).  CAMBRIDGE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Grahame  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

*Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  i,to.     ys.  6d.  net. 

Granger  (Frank).  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
OLOGY :  A  Text-Book  of  Politics. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

*G''etton  (M.  Sturge).  A  CORNER  OF 
THE  COTSWOLDS.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Grew  (Edwin  Sharpe).  THE  GROWTH 
OF  A  PLANET.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    6s 

Griffln  (W.  Kail)  and  Minchin  (H.  C). 
THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo 
12s.  6d.  net. 
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Halg  (K.  G.)-  HEALTH  THROUGH 
DIET.  Second  Edition.  Cr.'ivo.  -^s.  td. 
net. 

Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS : 
From  Salamis  to  Tsu-shima.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  net. 

HalHH.R.).  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAS  r  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SALAMIS  Illustrated.  Secend  Edi- 
tian.     Demy  ivt>.    15^.  net. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Vol.  II.,  1689-1815.  Detny  ivo.  Each 
js.  6d. 

Hare  (BX  THE  GOLFING  SWING 
SIMPLIFIED  AND  ITS  MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY  EXPLAINED.  TAird 
Edition.     Fcap.  8w<».     \i.  net. 

Harper  (ChaHes  G.)-      THE  AUTOCAR 

ROAD-BOOK.         With      Maps.         Four 
Volumes.     Cr.  &vo.     Each  js.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  I.— South  of  the  Thames. 
Vol.  IL— North    and    South    Wales 

AND  West  Midlands. 
Vol.  III.— East  Anglia  and  East  Mid- 
lands. 
•Vol.  IV.— The  North  of  England  and 
South  of  Scotland. 

Harris  (Frank).  THE  WOMEN  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.    Demy  %vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Hassan     (Arthur).       THE     LIFE      OF 

NAPOLEON.       Illustrated.      Demy    Svo. 
JS.  dd.  net. 

Headley  (F.  W.).  DARWINISM  AND 
MODERN  SOCIALISM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     5J.  net. 

Hendarson      (M.      Sturge).        GEORGE 
MEREDITH:       NOVELIST,       POEl 
REFORMER.     With  a   Portrait.     Second 
Edition.     Cr.  ive.     6s. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  6vo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Hill  (GeorgQ  Fra77cis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
M.lsTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated.     Demy  ive.     10s.  6d.  ntt. 

Hind  (C.Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
Illustrated.     Thi7-d  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.    6s. 

Hobhouse  (L,  T.).  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.     Demy  8w.     los.  6d.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  :  An  Applicai  ion  of  Economic 
Thf.ory.     Cr.  too.     ax.  6d.  net. 


PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An  Inquiry 
INTO  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Poor.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED: An  Inquiry  and  an 
Economic  Policy.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

GOLD  PRICES  AND  WAGES  :  With  an 
Examination  of  the  Quantity  Theory. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  8w.     3^.  6d.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCEL.MN.  Illus- 
trated.    Third  Edition.     Post  Zvo.     6s. 

Holdioh    (Sir    T.    H.).      THE  ^INDIAN 

BORDERLAND,    i88a-i9°o-      Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  ivo.     lor.  6d.  net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  S.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH      LAW.  Four      Volumes. 

Vols.  /.,  //.,  ///.   Demy  ivo.    Each  los.  6d. 
net. 

Holland    (Clive).      TYROL     AND     ITS 

PEOPLE.    Illtutrated.   Demy  we.    10s.  ba. 
net. 

Horsburgh  (E.  L.  S.).  WATERLOO :  A 
Narrative  and  a  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.     ss. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  ive.     $s.  net. 

Hosic  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  ivo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

*HowQlI  (A.  O.  Ferrers).  ST.  BERNARD- 
INO OF  SIENA.  Illustrated.  DemyZvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Hudson  (W.  H.).  A  SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE  :  Impressions  of  the  South  Wilt- 
shire Downs.  Illustrated.  I hird  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Humphreys  (John  H.).  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION.     Cr.  &vo.     5s.  net. 

Button  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  &V0.     6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  UMBRIA.  Illustrated. 
Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Swc.     6s. 

THE  CITIES  OF  LOMBARDY.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  &V0.     6s. 

•THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 
MARCHES.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  NORTHERN  TUS- 
CANY WITH  GENOA.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr   ivo.     6s. 

SIENA  AND  SOUTHERN  TUSCANY 
Illustrated.     Secend  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
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VENICE    AND    VENETIA.       Illustrated. 

Cr.  8pf.     6s. 
ROME.      Illustrated.      TAird  Edition.     Cr. 

%Vfi.      (>s. 

COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 
Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Fca^.    %vo. 

5J.    7Ut. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8w».     7^.  f>d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Hanrik).  BRAND.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,  translated  by  William  Wilson. 
Fmrtk  Edition.     Cr.  Zve.     ■},$.  td. 

Inge(W.R.).    CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 

(The  Hampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Third 
Editign.     Cr.  %ve.    y.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
I  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
I  Plans.     Cr.  Zvo.     ds. 

I     ENGLAND     UNDER     THE     TUDORS. 
With  Maps.     Fcnrth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo. 
!  loJ.  td.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
%i/o.     %s.  net. 

Jenks  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Secona 
Editien.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  Cr. 
8»*.     IS.  td.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  End  of  the  Year  1911.  Demy  Zvo. 
I  Of.  (td.  net. 

Jerningham  (Charles  Edward).  THE 
MAXIMS  OF  MARMADUKE.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5J. 

Jevons    (P.    B.).      PERSONALITY.      Cr. 

%vo.    IS.  td.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  4/0.      lis.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.     Dctny  %vo.     7.\s.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OK  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Wakrack.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     3s.  td. 

Keats  (Jolin).  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Selincourt. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  %vo.     ft.  td.  net. 

Keble(John).    THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  an  Iiitioduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  J' hird  Edition.  Fcap. 
8wi>.     3^.  ^d. 


Kernnis  (Thomas  fc).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  From  the  Latin,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     3^.  ad. 

*THOMAE  HEMERKEN  A  KEMPIS  DE 
IMITATIONS  CHRISTI.  Edited  by 
Adrian  Fortkscue.     Cr.  A,to.     £\  \s.  net. 

Kipling   (Rudyard).      BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS.  i\()tk  Tkousanii.  Thirty- 
sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  Buckram,  ts. 
Also  Fcap.  8«w.  Cloth,  \s.  td.  net ;  leather, 
Ss.  net. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  ggi'A  Thousand. 
Twenty-third  hdition.  Cr.  %vo.  Buck- 
ram, ts.  Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  i,s.  td. 
net;  leather,  ^s.  net. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  82»r/  Thousand- 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  Buckram,  ts. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.  Cloth,  4s.  td.  net ;  leather, 
5s.  net. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Twenty- 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  Buckram,  ts. 
Also  Fcap.  8v0.  Cloth,  4J.  td.  tut ;  leather, 
5J.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
Ne%v  and  Reznsed  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  ivo,  5J.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — 

I.  Miscellaneous  Prose.  11.  Elia  and 
THE  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  iii.  Books 
for  Children,  iv.  Plays  and  Poems. 
V.  and  VI.   Letters. 

LanePoole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Lankester  (Sir  Ray).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES     Cr.  ivo.     3;?.  td.  net. 

CROWDS  :  A  Study  of  the  Genius  of 
Democracy,  and  ob  the  Fears,  Desires, 
and  Expectations  of  the  People.  Cr. 
Bz'tf.     ts. 

Lock     (Walter).  ST.      PAUL,      THE 

MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ?>vo.     3.S.  6?. 

THE    BIBLE    AND    CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Cr.  &V0.     ts. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE: 
A  Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     is.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE:  A  Study 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Under- 
standing OF  Christianity.  Ninth 
I'.dirion.  Demy  Svo.  $s.  net. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN:  A  Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition      Wide  Cr.  Zvo.     s^.  net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     3^.  6rf.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.     Cr.  %vo.     s*.  net. 

Loreburn  (Earl).  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  td.  net. 

Lorlmer  (George   Horace).       LETTERS 
FROM    A    SELF-MADE    MERCHANT 
TO     HIS     SON.       Illustrated.        Twenty 
fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     t,s.  td. 
A  ho  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  Also  Cr. 
%vo.     2S  net. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy 
%vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated.    Fifteenth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. Fi/teenth  Edition,  Revised.  Cr. 
^vo.     6s. 

A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr,  Svo.  6s.  Also 
Fcap.  %i'o.     5J. 

A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.     Twenty-second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo.     $s.     India  Paper,  js.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  i,to.     \^s.  net. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little  Book 
FOR  THE  Urbane.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
^vo.    5J. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Seventh 
Edition.     Fcap  Zvo.     ^s. 

CHARACTER    AND     COMEDY.      Sixth 

Edition.     Fcafi.  %vo.     5^. 
THE    GENTLEST    ART:    A    Choice   of 

Letters      by      Entertaining      Hands. 

Seventh  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     ^s. 
THE    SECOND    POST.       Third   Edition. 

Fcap.  %vo.     5s. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY:  A  Feminine 
Portrait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.     ^s. 

GOOD    COMPANY:    A  Rally    of   Men. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     ^s. 
ONE    DAY    AND     ANOTHER.        Fifth 

Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     55. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     5J. 

•LOITERER'S  HARVEST.  Fcap.  Svo. 
^s. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion.    Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     ^s. 

OVER  BEMEKTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.  5J. 


MR.  INGLESIDE.     Tenth  Edition.    Fcap. 

Svo.     5J-. 
•LONDON  LAVENDER.      Fcap.  Svo.     sj. 
THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  :  An  Anecdotal 

Guide   to   the    British    Painters    and 

Paintings  in  the   National    Gallery. 

Fcap.  Svo.     IS.  6d.  net. 
HARVEST  HO.ME.     Fcap.  Svo.     u.  net. 
A    LITTLE    OF    EVERYTHING.     Third 

Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydekker  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lydekker  (R.)  and  Others.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham.   Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Macaulay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  VoluTnes.  Cr.  Svo. 
i8j. 

McCabe  (Joseph).  THE  EMPRESSES  OF 
ROME.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  lis.  6d. 
net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  \os.  6d. 
net. 
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net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUG  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis  Francois  Armand  du 
Plkssis (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  DemyZvo. 
1 5 J.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE  :  Marie 
Caroline,  Duchesse  de  Berry  (1798- 
1870).     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     15s.  net. 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
CONDftS  (1530-1740).  Illustrated.  Demy 
Szio.     15s.  net. 

•Wilson  (Ernest  H.).  A  NATURALIST  IN 
WESTERN  CHINA.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8vo.     ii  los.  net. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn).     FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN    TO     FIELD-MARSHAL.       Illus- 
trated.    Fifth  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d. 
net. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1857- 
59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 

Wood  (W.  Blrkbeck)  and  Edmonds  (CoL 
J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OK  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  15^. 
net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     y.6d. 
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Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Series 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WINDLB 
Cr.  %vo.     4J.  bd.  net  each  volume 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  Nkw,  and  other  Artists 


Bristol.     Alfred  Harvey. 
Canterbury.    J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Dublin.    S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh.     M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.    E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrewsbury.    T.  Auden. 
Wells  and  Glastonbury.    T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d.  net  each  volumt 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


*Ancient  Painted  Glass  in  England. 
Philip  Nelson. 

Arch;«ology  and  False  Antiquities. 
R.  Munro. 

Bells  of  England,  The.  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven.     Second  Edition. 

Brasses  of  England,  The.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin.     Third  Edition. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Times.     J.  Romilly  Allen.     Second  Edition. 

Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.     a.  Harvey. 

Churchwarden's  Accounts  from  the 
Fourteenth  Century  to  the  Close  ok 
THE  Seventeenth  Century. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

English  Church  Furniture.  J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  Abbot  Gasquet. 
Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.     J.  Harvey  BloonL 

FoLK-LORE      as      am      HISTORICAL      SciENCE. 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 

Gilds  and  Comfanies  of  London,  The. 
George  Unwin. 

*Hermits  and  Anchorites  op  England, 
The.    Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Second  Edition. 

Medi/Kval  HosriTALs  of  England,  The. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


Old     English     Instruments     op 
F.  W.  Galpin.    Second  Edition. 


Music. 


H 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


The  Antiquary's  Books— continued 

Old  English  Libraries.     James  Hutt. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.     Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  Medi.'f.val  England. 
Abbot  Gasquet.     Third  Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 
J.  C.  Cox. 


Prehistoric    Age    in 
C.  A.  Windle.     Second 


Remains    of    the 

England.     Sir  B 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.     J.  Ward. 
Romano-British    Buildings    and    Earth- 
works.   J.  Ward. 

Royal  Forests  of  England,  The.    J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  voltime 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antonv  and  Cleopatra.    Secoiui  Edition. 

As  Yoo  Like  It. 

cvmbei.ine. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The 

Hamlet.     Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

*KiNG  Henry  iv.    Ft.  i. 

King  Henry  v. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.     Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  hi. 

King  Lear. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Second  Edition. 


Macbeth. 

jVIeasure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The    Second  Edition. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The. 

TiMON  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  The. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.   H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  8vo 


Art  of  the  Greeks,  The.     H.  B.  Walters. 
12S.  6d.  net. 

Art  of  the  Romans,  The.     H.  B.  Walters. 
1 5 J.  net. 

Chardin.     H.  E.  a.  Fiirst.     i2j.  td.  net. 


DoNATELLO.     Maud  Cruttwell.     15J.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wiihelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     \-2s.  dd.  net. 

George  Romney.  .A.rthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
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Classics  of  kri— continued 

Ghirlandaio.      Gerald   S.   Davies.      Second 

Edition.     10s.  6d.  net. 
Lawrbncb.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  £1  is.  net. 
Michelangelo.    Gerald  S.  Davies.     12^.  td. 

net. 
Raphael.     A.  P.  Opp^.     12^.  6^.  net. 
Rembrandt's    Etchings.      A.    M.    Hind. 

Two  Volumes.     21s.  net. 


Rubens.    Edward  Dillon.    255.  net. 

Tintoretto.     Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     15^. 
net. 

Titian.     Charles  Ricketts.     15^.  net. 

Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
Finberg.     Second  Edition.     12s.  td.  net. 

Velazquez.    A.  de  Beruete.     lof.  td.  net. 


The  'Complete*  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  Svo 


The  Complete   Association   Footballer. 

B.   S.    Evers    and    C.   E.    Hughes-Davies. 

5s.  net. 
The  Complete  Athletic  Trainer.    S.  A. 

Mussabini.     s^-  ''(^■ 
The  Complete  Billiard  Player.    Charles 

Roberts.     los.  6d.  net. 
The  Complete  Boxer.    J.  G.  Bohun  Lynch 

Ss.  net. 
The    Complete    Cook.      Lilian    Whitling. 

7^.  td.  net. 
The    Complete     Cricketer.      Albert    E 

Knight,     js.  td.  net.    Second  Edition. 
The  Complete  Foxhunter.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.    12s.  td.  net.     Second  Edition. 

The    Complete    Golfer.      Harry    Vardon. 

10s.  td.  net.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
The  Complete   Hockey-Player.     Eustace 

E.  White.     5J.  net.     Second  Edition. 
The    Complete     Horseman.      W.    Scarth 

Dixoo.    Second  Edition.     10s.  td.  net. 


The    Complete    Lawn    Tennis    Player 
A.  Wallis   Myers.      10^.    td.    net.      Third 
Edition^  Revised. 

The  Complete  Motorist.     Filson  Young. 

1 2^.  td.  net.     New  Edition  (Seventh). 
The     Complete     Mountaineer.       G.    D. 

Abraham.     i$s.  net.    Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.    R.  C.  Lehmann. 

I  or.  td.  net. 
The  Complete  Photographer.    R.  Child 

Bayley.     los.  td.  net.     Fourth  Edition. 
The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 

New  Zealand  System.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead,     ios.6d.net.    Second  Edition. 
The    Complete    Shot.      G.    T.    Teasdale- 

Buckell.     I2S.  td.  net.     Third  Edition. 
The  Complete  Swimmer.    F.  Sachs.    7^.  td. 

net. 
The  Complete  Yachtsman.     B.  Heckstall- 

Sniith  and  E.  du  Boulay.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.    15J.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  Svo.     25^.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.    F.  S.  Robinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.    Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.   Sir  F.  Wedmore    Second  Edition, 

European    Enamels.      Henry  H.  Cunyng- 

hame. 
Glass.    Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'    and     Silversmiths'    Work. 
Nelson  Dawson.     Second  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories.     Alfred  Maskell. 


H.     Clifford    Smith.      Second 


Jewellery. 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.     Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.     Dudley  Heath 

Porcelain.     Edward  Dillon. 

Fine  Books.     A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.     Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.     Alfred  MaskelL 
Edition. 


Second 


i6 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Handbooks  of  English  Church  History 

Edited  by  J.   H.   BURN.      Croiun  ?,vo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The    Saxon    Church    and    the    Norman 
Conquest.     C.  T.  Cruttweli. 

The  Medieval  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Pbriod.     Henry  Gee. 

The   Struggle   with   Puritanism.    Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The    Church  of   England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnatiok.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
ivo.     \2S.  bd. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Bethune-Baker.     Demy  Sz'c.     las.  td. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Fi/th  Edition. 
Demy  iva.     los.  dd. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.    A.  E.  Burn.    Demy  8»tf.     lar.  6d. 

Thk  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  Svo, 
TOS.  td. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Seventh  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     ds.  to  \os.  6d.  net 


Home    Life    in    America.      Katherine    G. 

Busbey.     Second  Edition. 

Home    Life     in     France.      Miss    Betham- 
Ed  wards.     Sixth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Holland.    D.  S.  Meldrum. 
Second  Edition. 


Lina   Duflf  Gordon. 


H.   K.   Daniels. 


Home  Life  in  Italy. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Norway. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Russia.     A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home    Life    in    Spain.      S.   L.    Bensusan. 
Secotid  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap.   8vo.     3^.   6d,   net  each  vohtnie 
WITH    COLOURED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


The   Life  and   Death  of   John   Mytton, 
Esq.     Nimrod.     Fi/:h  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.     Nimrod. 

Handley  Cross.       R.  S.  Surtees.      Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.    Sponge's    Sporting    Tour.       R.    S. 
Surtees.     Second  Edition. 

JoRROCKS's  Jaunts  and  Jollities.     R.  S. 
Surtees.     Third  Edition. 


The    Analysis   of   the    Hunting    Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
THE  Picturesque.     William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.   Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.     William  Combe. 

Thk  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
of  a  Wife.     William  Combe. 

Life  in  London.     Pierce  Egan. 


Ask  Mamma.     R.  S.  Surtees. 

WITH    PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Thb  Grave  :  A  Poem.    Robert  Blair. 


Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.      In 
vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.      With  Portraits 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  net  each  volume 
Cardinal  Newman.    R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.    J.  H.  Overton. 


Bishop  Wh.bbrforce.    G.  W.  Daniell. 

Cardinal  Manning.    A.  W.  Hutton. 

Charles  Simeon.     H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

John  Knox.    F.  MacCunn.    Second  Edition. 

John  Howe.    R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker.      T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keble.     Walter  Lock. 


Thomas  Chalmers.    Mrs.  Oliphant.    Second 
Edition. 


Lancelot  Andrewes.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Second 

Edition. 

Augustine  of  Canterbury.     E.  L.  Cutts. 

William    Laud.     W.    H.  Hutton.      Fourth 

Edition. 

John  Donnk.    Augustus  Jessop. 
Thomas  Cranmer.    A.  J.  Mason. 
Latimer.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
Bishop  Butler.    W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


OF     St.     Augustine. 


The     Confessions 
Eighth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.    Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.     Third  Edition. 

The  Temple.    Second  Edition. 

A  Book  of  Devotions.     Second  Edition. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a   Devout  and  Holy 
Life.     Fi/tk  Edition. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.    Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyra  Apostolica. 

The  Song  of  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.    Second  Edition. 

A    Manual    op    Cdnsolation    from    the 
Saints  and  Faiheks. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat. 


The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Puivata. 

Grace   Abounding  to  the   Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra    Sacra.      A    Book    of   Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


A    Day    Book 
Fathers. 


from    the    Saints    and 
A 


A  Selection  from 


A  Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love, 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The    Little    Flowers   of   the    Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.    Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for   Every   Day  in  the  Week 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privatae. 

Horae   Mysticae.      a  Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


i8 


Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 

Wt'/^  many  Illustrations.     Demy  \6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


Albrecht  DiiRER.     L.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Japan,  The.     E.   Dillon.     Third 

Edition. 
Bookplates.    E.  Almack. 
Botticelli.     Mary  L.  Bonnor. 
BuRNE-JoNES.    F.  de  Lisle. 
Cellini.    R.  H.  H.  Cust. 
Christian  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Christ  in  Art.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Claude.    E.  Dillon. 
Constable.       H.    W.    Tompkins.       Second 

Edition. 

CoROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early    English    Water-Colour.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels.   Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 

Frederic  Leighton.    A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.     G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.    H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 


Greuze  and  Boucher.    E.  F.  Pollard. 

Holbein.    Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.   J.  W.  Bradley. 

Jewellery.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 

John  Hoppner.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

Millet.     N.  Peacock.    Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.    C.    Davenport,   V.D.,    F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.     A.  R.  Dryhurst. 

Rodin.    Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Velazquez.      W.    Wilberforce    and    A.    R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.    Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  ok  Romney. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 

Stnall  Pott  8vo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  ( i )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps; 
{4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      A. 
Thompson.     Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.    E.  E.  Bicknell. 

English  Lakes,  The.    F.  G.  Brabant. 


H. 


Isle  of  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 
London.    G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.    Sir  B.C.A.Windle. 
North  Wales.    A.  T.  Story. 
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Oxford    and    its    Colleges.      J. 
Ninth  Edition. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     G.  Clinch. 

Shakespeare's    Countrv.      Sir   B. 
Windle.     Fifth  Edition. 

South  Wales.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Westminster    Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeck. 
Second  Edition. 


Wells. 


C.    A. 


Berkshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

Bl'ckinghamshire.    E.  S.  Roscoe. 

Cheshire.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.     A.  L.  Salmon.     Second  Edition. 

Derbyshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Third  Edition. 

Dorset.     F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

Durham.    J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Hampshire.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Hertfordshire.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.    G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.     C.  P.  Crane.     Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    A.  Harv>y 
and  V.  B.  Crovvther-Beynon. 

Middlesex.    J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 


W.    A.    Dutt.       Third  Edition, 


Norfolk. 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire.     W.  Dry.     New  and 

Revised  Edition. 

Northumberland.    J.  E.  Morris. 

Nottinghamshire.    L.  Guilford. 

Oxfordshire.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

Shropshire.     J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.  G.  W,  and  J.  H.  Wade.  Second 
Edition. 

Staffordshire.    C.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.     J.  C  Cox. 

Sussex.     F.  G.  Brabant.     Third  Edition. 

Wiltshire.     F.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  y.  6d.  net ;  leather,  ^s.  6d. 
net. 


Brittany.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.     C.  ScaJarnore. 
Rome.     C.  G.  EUaby. 
Sicily.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  \s.  6d.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).     PRIDE   AND    PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 


Bacon    (Francis). 

LORD  BACON. 


THE     ESSAYS     OF 


Barham    (R. 

LEGENDS. 


H.).      THE    INGOLDSBY 
Two  Volumes. 


Harnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Backford  (WiUiam).    THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


Blake  (William).     SELECTIONS   FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 


Borrow    (George), 

Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 


LAVENGRO.       Two 


Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  With  some  later 
Poems  by  George  Canning, 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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The  Little  Library— cont/nuefl^ 

Crabbe  (George),  SEI.ECl'IONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.)-  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.     Two  Volumes. 

Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Alighierl.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.     Translated  by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Gary. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 


Dlckens(CharleB).   CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
Two  Velunies. 

Perrler  (Susan).       MARRIAGE.        Two 

Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell    (Mrs.).      CR  AN  FORD.      Second 
Edition. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).    THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  P.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Kinglake   (A.   W.).      EOTHEN.      Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).    ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 


Marvell  (Andrew).  THF,  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

Moir  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols  (Bowyer).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).  A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennvson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
THE  PRINCESS. 
MAUD. 

Thackeray    (W.    M.).      VANITY     FAIR. 

Three  Velunies. 

PEN  DENNIS.     Three  Volumes. 
HENRY  ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


Vaughan   (Henry).      THE 

HENRY  VAUGHAN. 


POEMS    OF 


Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Fourteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (8.  T.). 
LYRICAL  BALLADS.     Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Poll  i6mo.     40   Volumes.     Leather,  price  \s.  net  each  volume 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     \os.  net 


Miniature  Library 

Detny  T,zmo.      Leather,   is.  net  each  volume 


EopHRANOR  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.     Written  by  himself. 


PoLONius;    or,  Wise   Saws  and   Modern   In- 
stances.    Edward   FitzGerald. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  KhavyXm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.     Fourth  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  Zvo 


Q.KR'B.  OF  THE  BoDY,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Secnnd  Edition,     ys.  6(i.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst  Second  Edition, 
ys.  6d,  net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver. 
los.  6d.  net.     Second  Edition. 

Drink  Pkoclem,  in  its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
7^.  id.  net. 


Drugs  and  the  Drug   Habit. 
bury. 


H.  Sains- 


FuNCTioNAL  Nerve  Diseases.    A.  T.  Scho- 
field,     ys.  6d.  net. 

Hygiene  of   Mind,  The.     T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition,     ys.  6d.  net. 


Sir  George  Newman. 


Infant  Mortality. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newshohne.  jos.  6d. 
net.     Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  ys,  6d. 
net.     Second  Edition, 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  %vo,     p.  6d.   net 
J.   A.    Fuller-Maitland.       Second 


Brahms. 
Edition. 


Handel.     R.  A.  Streatfeild.    Second  Edition. 
Hugo  Wolf.     Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated,     Fcap.  8vo.     Each  vobmie,  cloth,  2s.  6d,  net;  leather,  y.  6d.  net 

Erasmus.     E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


Dante  Alighieri.     Paget  Toynbee.     Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.   E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Sixth  Edition. 


John  Howard. 


E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
A.  C.  Benson. 


Alfred  Tennyson, 
Edition. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    I.  A.  T.-iylor. 


Second 


Robert  Burns.     T.  F.  Henderson. 

Chatham.     A.  S.  McDowall. 

Canning.     W.  Alison  Phillips. 

Beaconsfield.     Walter  Sichel. 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethe.     H.  G.  Atkins. 

Francois  de  Fenelon.     Viscount  St.  Cyres. 


Four  Plays 


The  Honeymoon.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.     Second  Edition. 

The  Great  Adventure.     A  Play  of  Fancy  in 
Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Second  Edition. 

Milestones.      Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch.    Sixth  Edition. 


Fcap,  Svo.     2s,  net 

Kismet.     Edward  Knoblauch. 


Third  Edi- 


tion, 


Typhoon.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Melchior 
LengyeL  Engli.-.h  Version  by  Laurence 
Irving.     Second  Edition. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 
Illustrated.     Demy  8vo 


A  History  of   Milan  under  the  Sforza. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     los.  6d.  i:et. 

A  History  of  Perugia. 


I    A    History    of    Verona. 

I         lis.  od.  net. 

W.  Hey  wood.     i2^.  6d.  tiei. 


A.   M.   Allen. 
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The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 


Demy  %vo 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.     Sixth  Edition.     lor.  td. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.     Third  Edition,     ts. 

The  Book  of  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.    With  a  Map  and  3  Plans.    lor.  bd. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.     loj.  i>d. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition.     10s.  6d. 


Additions  and  Corrections  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.     S.  R.  Driver,     is. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 
Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.     los.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son.    Second  Edition.     6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition.    6s. 


The  'Young'   Series 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo 


The  Young  Botanist.      W.  P.  Westell  and 
C.  S.  Cooper.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.    Cyril  Hall.    is. 


The  Young  Electrician. 
5J. 


Hammond  Hall. 


The    Young    Engineer.      Hammond  Hall. 
Third  Edition.     5s. 

The  Young   Naturalist.    W.  P.  Westell. 
Second  Edition.     6s. 

The  Young  Ornithologist.   W.  P.  Westell. 
5J. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Library 

Fcap.  8vo.     IS.  net 


Blue  Bird,  The.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
*Charles  Dickens.  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
*Charmides,    and    other     Poems.      Oscar 

Wilde. 
ChitrXl:   The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Condition  of    England,   The.     G.   F.   G. 

Masterman. 
De  Profundis.     Oscar  Wilde. 
From     Midshipman     to     Field-Marshal. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
Harvest  Home.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
Hills  and  the  Sea.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
Huxley,    Thomas     Henry.      P.     Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Jimmy    Glover,    his     Book.       James    M. 

Glover. 
John    Boyes,    King    of    the   Wa-Kikuyu. 

John  Boyes. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters    from     a    Self-made    Merchant 

to  his  Son.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 


Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The. 
Graham  Balfour. 

Life  of  Tennyson,  The.    A.  C.  Benson. 

Little  of  Everything,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.   Oscar  Wilde. 

Lore  of  the  Honey-Bee,  The.  Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man  and  the  Universe.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Mary  Magdalene.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Old  Country  Life.    S.  Baring-Gould. 

Oscar  Wilde  :  A  Critical  Study.  Arthur 
Ransome. 

Parish  Clerk,  The.    P.  H.  Ditchfield. 

Selected  Poems.     Oscar  Wilde. 

Sevastopol,  and  other  Stories.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two  Admirals.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Under  Five  Reigns.     Lady  Dorothy  Nevill. 

Vailima  Letters.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakespeare's  Country,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley. 

Black   Forest,  A  Book  of  the.      C.   E 
Hughes. 

Bretons  at  Home,  The.     F.  M.  Gostllng. 

Cities  of  I.ombardv,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of   Romagna    and    the    Marches, 
The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Spain,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Umbria,  The.     Edward  Hutton. 

Days  in  Cornwall.     C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa.     Edward  Hutton. 

Land  of  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Bra2. 

Naples.     Arthur  H.  Norway. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.     H.  M.  Vaughan. 

New  Forest,  The.     Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norfolk  Broads,  The.    W.  A.  Dull. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 

Rhine,  A  Book  of  the.     S.  B.uing-Gould. 

Rome.     Edward  Hutton. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.     A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.     T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Siena    and   Southern   Tuscany.    Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.    Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a  Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

Venice  and  Venetia.     Edward  Hutton. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Paris,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 

Wanderer  in  London,  A.    E.  V.  Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Armourer  and  his  Craft,  The.  Charles 
ffoulkes.  Illustrated.  Royal  tfo.  £2  2S. 
net. 

Art  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Zvo.     5J.  net. 

British  School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcap.  %vo.     2$.  6d.  rut. 

•Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xviiith  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  ^to.     £,2  ■zs.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  A,to. 
£2  2s.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.     Quarto.     £1  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£2,  y  net. 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  4to.     £2  2s.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 


One  Hundred  Masterpieces  ok  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  %vo.     los.  td.  net. 

Romney  Folio,  A.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Polio.  £1$  i^s. 
net. 

*RoYAL  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo. 
Ss.  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap. 
Sz/o.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  Svo.     ss.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  &vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 

'  Classics  of  Art.'    See  page  14. 

'The  Connoisseur's  Library.'   See  page  15. 

'  Little  Books  on  Art.'    See  page  18. 

'The  Little  Galleries.'    Seepage  18. 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


Etruria  and  Modern  Tuscany,  Old. 
Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     ts.  tut. 

Florence:  Her  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Florence,  A  Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures,  H.  M. 
Vaughan.     Illustrated.    /■'ca/>.  Sz'O.     ^s.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutlon.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  ivo.     IS.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     ts. 

LoMBARDY,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Iivo.     dr. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 

Cecilia   M.  Ady.      Illustrated.      Demy   Zvp. 

los.  td.  net. 
Naples  :  Past  and  Present.     A.  H.  Norway. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zz'O.     6s. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8z'i7.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

ROMAGNA    AND    THE    MARCHES,    ThE    ClTIES 

OF.     Edward  Hutton.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Rome    of    the    Pilgrims    and    Martyrs. 

Ethel  Ross   Barker.     Demy  %vo.     12s.  6d. 

net. 
Rome.     C.   G.   EUaby.      Illustrated.     Small 

Pott  Zvo.    Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  3J.  6d. 

net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  %vo.  Cloth,  2Si  6d.  net ;  leather,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily  :   The   New  Winter   Resort.     Douglas 

Sladen.     Illustrated.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     ss.  net. 
Siena   and    Southern    Tuscany.     Edward 

Hutton.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

ivo.     6s. 


Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Fi/th  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.Zvo.    $s.net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

Verona,  A  History  of.  A.  M.  Allen. 
Illustrated.     Demy  %zio.     I2J.  6d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.     Demy  ivo.     1.2s.  6d.  net. 

Dante  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  ss. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Una  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.     Illustrated.     Fca^.  Zvo.     ss.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zoo.     15 J.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The,  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Zvo.     15s.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Mdlle.  Mori.'  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  op  Assist,  The  Lives  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Celano.  Cr.  Zvo.  5J, 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy,  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated,  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
ntt. 

Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
ss.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
Zvo.     loj.  6d.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 
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Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesl  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE     OTHER.      Fo-urth    Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6j. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I    KNOW   A    MAIDEN.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    INVINCIBLE   AMELIA;    or,   The 

Polite    Adventuress.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3^.  6d. 
THE  GLAD  HEART.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
OLIVIA     MARY.     Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.      6s 

Bagot  (Richard).    A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition      Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  6vo.     6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

&VO.     6s. 

CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRAVALLE.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ?,vo.     6s. 

DARNELEY  PLACE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s, 

THE  SEA  CAPTAIN.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Baring-Gould  (8.).  IN  THE  ROAR  OF 
THE  SEA.    Eighth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
JACQUETTA.     Third  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Ediiioft.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.   Illustrated.    Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

PABO  THE  PRIEST.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  lUustrated.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
IN   DEWISLAND.      Second  Edition.      Cr, 

8zi<7.     6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Barr  (Robert).      IN    THE    MIDST    OF 

ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.    Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.;  or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s, 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Seco)td  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  iivo.     6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz/o.     6s. 

Bennett       (Arnold).        CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  CARD.    Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
HILDA    LESSWAYS.        Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo,     6s. 
BURIED     ALIVE.      Third   Edition,      Cr. 

Svo,     6s. 
A    MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  REGENT  :  A  Five  Towns  Story  of 

Adventure  in  London.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo,     6s. 

ANNA   OF    THE   FIVE  TOWNS.     Fcap, 

Svo,     IS.  net. 
TERESA  OF  WATLING  STREET.    Fcap, 

Svo,     IS.  net. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO  :  A  Detail  of  the 
Day.    Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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Blrinin^ftni  (George    A.).      SPANISH 

GOLD.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr  Saw.    ds. 

Also  Fcap.  Zve.     is.  net. 
THE    SEARCH    PARTY.     Sixth  EdHi0n. 

Cr.  800.     6f . 

Also  Fcap.  8v0.     is.  net. 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

8wo.     6j. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Bowen  (Marjorie).    I  WILL  MAINTAIN 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  '&vo.     ds. 
DEFENDER   OF   THE  FAITH.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Sivo.     6s. 
A   KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Swo.     6t. 
GOD    AND    THE    KING.     Fifth   Edition. 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.     Cr.  8w.     6*. 

♦Chesterton  (G.  K.).  THE  FLYING  INN. 
Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     y.  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT: 
A  Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     6s. 

CHANCE.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Conyers    (Dorothea).      SALLY.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SANDY  MARRIED.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.       Thirty-Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
VENDETTA;  ok,  The  Story  of  one  For- 
gotten.     Thirtieth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THELM.\  :      A      NoKwKGiAN      Princess. 

Forty-third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
ARDATH  :   The   Story  or  a  Dead   Self. 

Trutnty-first  Edition.     Cr.  8»».     6s. 
THE     SOUL    OF     LILITH.      Seventeenth 

Edition.     Cr.  8w».     6s. 
WORMWOOD:     A     Drama     of     Paris. 

Nineteenth  Editimi.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
BAR.A.BB.A.S:    A   Dream   ok   the  World's 

Tragedy.     Forty-sixth  Edition.     Cr.   Zvo. 

6s. 
THE     SORROWS     OF     SATAN.       Fifty 

eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Brio.     6s. 
THE   MASTER-CHRISTIAN.     Fourteenth 

Edition.      iTCjth  Thmnand.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL      POWER:      A      Study     in 

SuPKEMACY.        Second     Edition.         150th 

Theusand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


GOD'S    GOOD    MAN:    A    Simple    Love 

Story.     Sixteenth   Edition.     154^/j    Th^ni- 

sand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS  :    The    Tragedy   of    a 

Quiet      Life.       Second     Edition.       \%oth 

Thousand.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
THE     MIGHTY     ATOM.       Twtnfy-ninth 

Edition.     Cr.  8»<».     6s. 

Also  Fcaf.  80a.     \s.  net. 
BOY:  A  Sketch.     Thirtetnth Edition.    Cr. 

%vo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  %Z'0.     is.  net. 
CAMEOS.      Fourteenth  Edition.     Cr.    ivo. 

6s. 
THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.     Sixth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8»£».     6s. 
JANE :    A  Social    Incident.      Fcap.    Z»o. 

IS.  net. 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  i>ve.     6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  iivo.     6s. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  800.     6s. 

A  NINE  DAYS'  WONDER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  i>vo.     6s. 

ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  iivo.     6s. 

♦Danby(Frank).  JOSEPH  IN  JEOPARDY. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

Doyla  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.      Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 


Drake  (Maurice). 
Cr.  imo.     6s. 


WO2.      Fifth    Edition. 


Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Findlater   (Mary).     A    NARROW    WAY. 

fourth  F.dition.      Cr.  %to.      6s. 
THE     ROSE    OF     JOY.      IViird  Edition. 

Cr.  ZzHi.     6s. 
A     BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.      Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN    VARYING 

MOODS.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Cr.ivo.    6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Txuetfth  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     6s. 

INTERPLAY.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.Sro.    6s. 
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Hauptmann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST  :  Emmanuel  Quint.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Seltzsr.     Cr.  &vo.     6j. 

Hlohens  (Robert).     THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.     Second  Edition, 

Cr.  ivo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.      ThirJ 

Edition.     Cr,  i/eo.     6s. 
FELIX :  Three  Years  in  a  Life.     TeniA 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Ei£:hi/t 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Also  Fcaf.  Sve.     is.  net. 

BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Zvt.    6s. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  A'int/i 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.    Stcond  Edition.     Cr. 
Svo.     3J.  6d. 
Ait*  Fcap.  Svo.     \s.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Cr.  8»tf.     6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.     Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Soo.     6s. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  KINGS  MIRROR.  Fi/iA  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

QUISANTfe.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Sreo.     6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6t. 

Hutten   (Baronets   von).      THE    HALO. 
Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  too.     \s.  net. 

♦The  Inner  Bhrlne'  (Author  of).     THE 

WILD  OLIVE.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

6s. 
THE     STREET     CALLED     STRAIGHT. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8z'0.     6s. 
THE  WAY  HOME.     Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 


Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 
Thirty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated  in  colour.  Demy  Svo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

SEA  URCHINS.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     3J.  6d. 

A     MASTER    OF     CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d. 
LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING.      Eleventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Tenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo,     3^.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.    Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3.?.  6d. 

SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d. 

SAILORS'  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     -y.  6d. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition,  Cr. 
Svo,    y.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LeQueux  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Ninth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Lowndes  (Mrs.  Belloc).  THE  CHINK 
IN  THE  ARMOUR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s.  net. 

MARY  PECHELL.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     6s. 

STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  IN  TERROR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Sz'O.     6s. 
THE  LODGER.     Cro^vn  Svo.     6s. 

Lucas  (E.  v.).  LISTENER'S  LURE:  An 
Oblique      Narration.       Tenth     Edition. 

Fcap.  Sz'i>.     5,s-. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-going 
Chronicle.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
c,s. 

MR.  INGLESIDE.  Tenth  Edition.  FcaJ>. 
Svo.     5J-. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,     ^s. 
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Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44M  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  (,d. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.     2S.  net. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

fflalet  (Lucas).  A  COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  ?,vo.    6s. 

COLONEL  EN  DERBY'S  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Sz'o.     6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY:  A  Romance.  A'inth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     ds. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  &V0.     6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fi/tA  Edition.  Cr. 
&V0.     6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fi/th  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Mason  (A.  B.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

VIVIEN.      Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo.     6s. 

THE   GUARDED    FLAME.     Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8z/o.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  heap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).  THE  DAY'S  PLAY.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A  HIND  LET  LOOSE. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  MORNING'S  WAR.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

A  CHI LD  OF  THE  JAGO.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.    Twelfth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 


THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM: 
A  Romance  of  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TWO  KISSES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Oppenhelm  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     MISSING     DELORA.       Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  J- cap.  Zvo.     IS.  net. 

Orczy  (Baroness).    FIRE  IN  STUBBLE 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Oxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zz'o.     6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE   DESERT.     Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
*Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

PROFIT    AND     LOSS.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE     LONG     ROAD.       Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 

Stories.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MY      LADY      OF      SHADOWS.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MARY  ALL-ALONE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.     Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE    TRANSLATION  OF    A   SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ' Pretty 
Pierre.'     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.    Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s, 
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THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 
NORTHERN    LIGHTS.     Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  JUDGMENT  HOUSE.    Cr.  ivo.    6s. 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry    de    la).      THE 

TYRANT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Pemberton    (Max).      THE    FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

?,vo.     6s. 
LOVE   THE   HARVESTER:  A  Story  of 

THE  Shires.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  &V0.     js.  6d. 
THE     MYSTERY     OF      THE    GREEN 

HEART.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  &vo.     2s.  net 

Perrin    (Alice).     THE    CHARM.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 
THE    ANGLO-INDIANS.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
CHILDREN     OF     THE     MIST.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  RIVER.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.ivo.    6s. 
THE    AMERICAN    PRISONER.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEMETER'S    DAUGHTER.     Third   Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.     Fcap.  Zve.     is. 

net. 

Pickthall     (Marmaduke).      SAID,    THE 
FISHERMAN.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     xs.  rut. 

<  Q '  (A.  T.  Quiller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  Zfo.     6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Ridge  (W.   Pett).     ERB.      Second   Edition.      | 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  I 

A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Third  Edition.      I 
Cr.  Zvo.     y.  bd.  I 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  New  Edition.      \ 

Cr.  Zvo.     IS.  6d.  1 

MRS.    GALER'S    BUSINESS.     Illustrated.      ! 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     WICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SPLENDID  BROTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     \s.  net. 
NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THANKS     TO     SANDERSON.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DEVOTED    SPARKES.     Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     y.  6d. 

Sldgwlck  (Mrs,  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

LAMORNA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zv».     6s. 

BELOW  STAIRS.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

Snaith  (J.  C).    THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.    Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     is. 

Somerville  (G.  (E.)  and   Ross  (Martin). 

DAN   RUSSEL  THE   FOX.     Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Thurston  (E.  Temple).    MIRAGE.    Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Watson   (H.    B.    Marriott).     ALISE    OF 

ASTRA.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BIG  FISH,     Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo, 
6s. 

Webling     (Peggy).      THE     STORY     OF 
VIRGINIA    PERFECT.     Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Alse  Fcap.  io».     is.  net. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6j. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     ds. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Westrup  (Margaret)  (Mrs.  W.  Sydney 
Staoey).  TIDE  MARKS.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley).    UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.      Illustrated.      Twenty-third     Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  Iso  Fcap.  Sva.     is.  net. 


Whitby  (Beatrice). 

Edition.     Cr.  &7)0. 


ROSAMUND. 
6s. 


Second 


Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Tiventy-first  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  (s. 
A  iso  Cr.  Szro.     IS.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romance 
OF  A  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LADY   BETTY   ACROSS   THE  WATER. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
.4  Isc  Fcap.  8vo.     is.  net. 


THE   BOTOR   CHAPERON.      Illustrated. 
Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
*Atso  Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated.    Thirteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  LOVE  ITRATE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zzio.     6s. 

THE  DEMON.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  net. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Six//, 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 


Getting  Weli,  of  Dorothy,  The. 

W.  K.  Cliflford. 


Mrs. 


Girl  of  the  People,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 
Honourable  Miss,  The.     L.  T.  Meade. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Vovagb.     W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Only    a    Guard-Room    Dog. 

Cuthell. 


Edith     E. 


Red  Grange,  The.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Syd   Belton  :     The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.     G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There   was   once  a  Prince.    Mrs.  M.  E 
Mann. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  Sva.     is.  net 


Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Barbary  Sheep.     Robert  Hichcns. 

•BoTOR  Chaperon,   The.     C.  N.  &  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Boy.     Marie  Corelli. 

Charm,  The.     Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russel  the  Fox.      E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross. 


Demon,  The.      C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Fire  in  Stubble.     Baroness  Orciy. 
*Gatk  of  Desert,  The.     John  Oxenham. 
Guarded  Flame,  The,    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Halo,  The.     Baroness  von  Hutton. 
Hill  Rise.     W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Jane.     Marie  CorellL 
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•Joseph  in  Jeopardy.     Frank  Danby. 

Lady  Betty  Across  the  Water.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.     W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Long  Road,  The.     John  Oxenham. 

Mighty  Atom,  The.     Marie  Corelli. 

Mirage.     E.  Temple  Thursion. 

Missing  Delora,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim. 

Round  the  Rp.d  Lamp.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

SAfD,  the   Fisherman.      Marmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 


Search  Party,  The.     G.  A.  Birmingham. 

Secret  Woman,  Thk.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

Sever  INS,  The.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Spanish  Gold.     G.  A.  Birmingham 

Splendid  Brother.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  OF  Mfan  Streets.     Arthur  Morrison. 

Teresa     or     Watling     Street         Arnold 
Bennett. 

Tvkant,  The.     Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 

Under  the  Rf.d  Robe.    Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Virginia  Perfect.     Peggy  Webling. 

Woman     with    the     Fan,     The.       Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen's  SeYenpenny  Novels 

/''cap.  8vo.      Id.  net 


Angel.     B.  M.  Croker. 

Broom  Squire,  The.     S.  Baring-Gould 

By  Stroke  op  Sword.     Andrew  Balfour. 

*HousE    of    Whispers,    The.     William   L 
Queux. 

Human  Boy,  Thk.     Eden  Phillpotts. 

I  Crown  Thee  King.     Max  Pemberton. 

*Late  in  Life.     Alice  Perrin. 

Lone  Pine.     R.  B.  Townshend. 

Master  of  Men.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Mixed  Marriage    A     Mrs.  F.  E.  Penny. 


Peter,  a  Parasite.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  The.     Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Prince    Rupert    the    Buccaneer.     C.    J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne. 

•Princess  Virginia,  The.    C.  N.  &  A.  M. 

Williamson. 

Profit  and  Loss.     John  Oxenham. 

Red  House,  The.    E.  Nesbit. 

Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.    Bertram  Mitford. 

Son  of  the  State,  A.     W.  Pett  Ridge. 
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